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ON ARMY MOBILISATION, 


[As the following article on “ Army Mobilisation” takes up the same 
question as “ The First Step in Army Reform” in our Number for last 
month, we think it right to say that the subject is treated by two inde- 








pendent writers from two different points of view.—Eb. | 


Tue first of the great mehksures' 
intended for the purpose of placing 
our small army on a footing of 
equality, so far as its numbers go, 
with those of our Continental neigh- 


bours, bas recently been made 
public. We hail it. with  satis- 
faction. It is most creditable to 


the Intelligence Department of the 
General Staff; and considering that 
it has been worked out entirely 
upon the existing state of our mili- 
tary forces, and without the addi- 
tion of a staff officer, a man, a 
horse, or a gun, we think it all that 
could be expected. It has made as 
many bricks as it is possible to turn 
out without more straw. 

It recognizes that great truth to 
which so many of our army re- 
formers in Parliament have wilfully 
shut their eyes, that a mere aggre- 
gate of isolated battalions, regi- 
ments, and batteries is no army in 
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the modern sense at all; that till it 
is organised into brigades, divisions, 
and corps, it is unfit to carry out 
any military movement ; and that it 
is too late (as the war of 1870 has 
proclaimed as its great moral) to 
trust to any nation’s being able to 
do this when war itself is upon it. 
Bound down as the framers of 
this scheme were to propose no 
increase to the existing establish- 
ment, they are unable to provide for 
any organisation other than a mere 
paper one during peace; but they 
ve done their best, by openly 
announcing what it will be during 
war, and by furnishing all the in- 
structions necessary to start it, to 
render the transition from the peace 
to the war organisation as quick and 
as easy of execution as possible, 
We propose to consider the whole- 
subject under three heads. I. In re- 
gard to Organisation. II. In regard 
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to Distribution. III. In regard 
to the Changes still necessary to 
render efficient our existing Forces 
for Defensive or Offensive War. 


JT. ORGANISATION. 


It is proposed t to divide our whole 
home forces for “defensive war pur- 
poses into eight active corps and a 
garrison army. First as to the active 
army. We may state, for the infor- 
mation of our non-military readers, 
that in our service a battalion con- 
sists of eight companies, and is sup- 
posed on the war footing to number 
1000 rank and file. During peace 
it seldom exceeds 500 men. ‘Three 
battalions of infantry form a bri- 


- gade; two brigades, with an addi- 


tional battalion to give a reserve, 
a regiment of cavalry to furnish the 
advance outposts, three field-bat- 
teries (18 guns) to provide artillery, 


‘and a company of engineers consti- 


tute a division; three divisions, 
with a cavalry brigade (three regi- 
‘ments and a horse-battery), a corps 
-artillery of three horse and two 
field batteries, and an engineer 
force of a pontoon troop, half a 
telegraph troop, and a company, 
‘make up a corps. 
A eorps, therefore, consists of — 
21 battalions of infantry, 
6 regiments of cavalry, 
90 guns, 
64 troops or companies of 
engineeers. 

In comparing a Prussian, or in- 
-deed any foreign army corps, with 
an English one, it is very common to 
hear those who have not gone into 
‘the subject say that our system is 
much more expensive than theirs, be- 
‘cause they group their men in such 
much larger tactical units than we do. 
Now this is ‘an entire mistake, and 
arises altogether from a misuse of 
terms. A Prussian brigade consists 
of 6 battalions, an English one of 
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3; but then the Prussian brigade 
corresponds with and represents the 
English division ; the Prussian re. 
giment of three battalions doing so 
with our brigade. 

Both nations advance from the 
battalion in the same tactical units, 
but they call these units by differ- 
ent names, Three battalions are 
first united under one head—in 
Prussia into a regiment, in England 
into a brigade; two of these units 
are next grouped under one leader— 
in Prussia this is called a brigade, 
in England a division. In Prussia 
two of these larger units are united 
into a division, in England three of 
them make up acorps. Two Prussian 
divisions make an army corps. We 
have no tactical unit corresponding 
to the Prussian division: it is in- 
termediate between our division and 
corps. 

lf one Prussian officer was de- 
scribing to another our organisation, 
he would say that our army corps 
consisted of three brigades, with 
divisional troops attached to the se- 


’ parate brigades, but with no divi- 


sions. 

In Prussia, between the battalion 
and the corps there are three distinct 
steps—the regiment, brigade, and 
division. In England there are 
but two—the brigade and division. 

We have insisted strongly upon 
this, because the charge is so often 

made against us of “unnecessarily 
over- refining in this way, and thus 
incurring useless expense, 

As a tactical organisation, we 
hold that adopted for our; army 
corps decidedly superior to the 
Prussian. The practical proof of 
this is decisive. If a tactical organ- 


isation is good, it will stand the 
stress of battle without being broken 
up. If it has to be broken up it is 
faulty. 2 
Apply this:—An English army 
corps will take up its place in the 
line of battle thus: two divisions. 
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‘ alongside of each other in front, each 


with one brigade in the first line 
and one in the second; one divi- 
sion with the cavalry brigade and 
corps artillery in reserve. This 
presents all the necessary require- 
ments for action called for in these 
days—a strong first and second 
fighting line well supplied with 
artillery, and a powerful reserve of 
all arms ready for any contingency 
—all the tactical units preserved. 
If necessary, some of the corps bat- 
teries may be at once sent up to join 
the divisional ones in the front. 

Now take the case of the FPrus- 
sian corps: to preserve its tactical 
unity it should form up its two divi- 
sions alongside of each other, which 
gives a powerful first and second 
line, and keep its corps artillery and 
cavalry in reserve. But this by no 
means meets the requirements of 
modern battle. A general reserve 
for the whole army will mo longer 
do. It is necessary that each corps 
should, as well, have its own inde- 
pendent reserve of allarms. It be- 
comes necessary, therefore, to break 
up one of the divisions, and to take 
away half of it (one brigade, six 
battalions) to form an infantry re- 
serve, A great tactical unit is thus 
destroyed at the very moment of 
action, and the command of a divi- 
sion leader dissolved. How gene- 
rally this was the case in all the 
great battles of the late war every 
reader of the admirable Prussian 
official account will remember. Take 
as an example the distribution of 
the Guard and Saxon Corps for the 
attack at Gravelotte. 

In this particular, therefore, we 
have kept more abreast of the re- 
quirements of the age than the 
Prussians, 

To proceed with our mobilisation 
scheme :—In the Ist Army Corps 
the whole infantry will be regulars ; 
in the 2d, two, of the divisions 
will be regulars and one militia; in 


the 3d, two will be militia and one 
regular; in the 4th, two divisions 
will each have one regular brigade 
and one militia, the third division 
being all militia; in the 5th, the 
first division is almost entirely re- 
gulars, the other two militia; in 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th, there will be 
but one regular brigade in each 
corps, all the rest militia. 

In the 7th and 8th Army Corps 
the cavalry brigades will consist of 
yeomanry. In the others, of three 
regiments of regulars with often a 
yeomanry corps added. In all the 
Corps, except the 4th (Irish), the 
divisional regiments are yeomanry. 

All the Army Corps after the 3d 
show a grievous and progressive 
deficiency in the corps and division- 
al artillery. There are sixty-three 
batteries wanting to complete our 
requirements in this respect. 

In all after the 1st there is a 
sore want’ of engineers. Seven 
pontoon troops, three telegraph 
troops, and twenty-one companies, 
are required to complete our corps 
establishment. 

It is well that the nation should 
keep in mind these two great wants 
in our military system. 

Now a word as to our garrison or 
sedentary force. 

The arrangements for this are 
admirable ; and the mode in which 
all the scattered and discordant ele- 
ments of our auxiliary troops have 
been combined in this part of the 
scheme is above all praise. And it 
was a hard task. On the one hand, 
you had the volunteers, excellent 
marksmen and very intelligent, but 
without much of the habit of dis- 
cipline, and whom it was impossible, 
without serious loss to the industry 
of the country, to keep for any 


- length of time under arms. On the 


other, a large force of old pensioners 
valuable for their steadiness, but 
unfit for field work. 

These have both been fully atil- 
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- 
ised in our fortresses. . The old 
pensioners will be excellent behind 
works, and will impart much steadi- 
ness to the garrisons which will be 
largely composed of, militia artillery 
(twenty-nine regiments) and volun- 
teers, with a leaven of line bat- 
talions (thirteen) to give them 
backbone, and thirty-five garrison 
batteries of Royal Artillery to dis- 
charge the higher duties of their 
now complicated arm, 

The volunteers of the coast coun- 
ties will be formed into local bri- 
gades, and assist in the defence of 
their own localities, Those of the 
inland counties will be apportioned 


to the great coast fortresses, Ports-_ 


mouth, Plymouth, Dover, Chatham, 
Sheerness, and the large camp at Til- 
bury, &c., in the proportion of one- 
fourth of theiractual strength. The 
remaining three-fourths will remain 
at home following their own pursuits, 
but relieving, in their-turn, those 
who have been first thrown into the 
garrisons. By a very proper ar- 
rangement the London volunteers 
will take theirturn~of duty on the 
Thames defences—Tilbury, Chat- 
ham, and Sheerness.. In this way 
the whole of our great and valuable 
volunteer force will take its share 
in the defence of their native land 
without excessive inconvenience 
either to themselves or the country, 
and with every prospect of a full 
allowance of field work—for the 
large garrisons of Portsmouth lines 
and Tilbury camp would carry out 
no mere passive defence behind 
their works in the event of the war 
storm sweeping along our coasts.* 


II, Distrrsvrion. 


The distribution of our army 
corps has of course been fixed mainly 
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with a view to the defence of the 
country; the object being to as- 
semble, in the shortest possible 
time, the troops, in an organised 
shape, on the ground where their 
presence is most likely to be re- 
quired. 

For defensive purposes the coun- 
try may be readily divided into five 
zones. 1. The southern and most 
important zone, embracing the whole 
south coast from Harwich on the 
Stour to Bristol on. the Severn, and 
providing for the safety of the capi- 
tal 2. The eastern zone, from 
the Wash to the Tyne. 3. The 
western zone, from the British Chan- 
nel to the Solway Firth.. 4, Scot- 
land. 5. Ireland. 

To the first of these four army 
corps are told off—to each of the 
others one. 

We will say a word on each; and 
in treating of them we believe it 
will assist the reader if we designate 
the corps generally rather by the 
name of the place where their head- 
quarters are established than by 
their number. Thus we shall call 
the Ist the Colchester Corps, the 
2d the Aldershot, the 3d the Croy- 
don, and so on, 

1. The southern zone. This 
has for its great object the defence 
of the capital, and has to keep watch 
over the whole long line from the 
Wash to the British Channel. It 
is divided into four portions, to the 
defence of each of which a corps is 
assigned. On the left the Colches- 
ter (1st) Corps has its headquarters . 
at that place, and is echeloned from 
thence to the Medway. It has to 
guard Suffolk, Essex, the east coast 
road to London, and the great water- 
road to the same point by the 
Thames. It will assemble one di- , 
vision at Colchester; its cavalry bri- 





*In Scotland the greater part of the volunteers, both of the coast and inland 
counties, are told off to aid the active troops in the defence of their own localities 
—only a small proportion (3 infantry, 3 artillery, 1 engineer corps) being appor- 


tioned to Edinburgh for garrison duty. 
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gade next on the right at Maldon; 
then its second division at Chelms- 
ford, with a brigade detached to 
Warley ; finally, its third division 
on the Thames at Gravesend, with 
a brigade thrown out to Chatham 
on the Medway. Its advanced line 
onthe coast will be given by the 
garrisons of Harwich, and the. great 
group of the Thames ‘defences—viz., 
Sheerness, Tilbury, Gravesend, and 
Chatham. 

In the left centre the Croydon 
(3d) Corps takes up the line and 
looks to the eastern half of the great 
bulwork of London to the south— 
the Reigate ridge. It has its re- 
serve division (Guards) and head- 
quarters at Croydon, detaching a 
brigade back to London. It throws 
forward the mail-clad troopers of 
the Household cavalry far to .its 
left front on the broad plains by 
Ashford; its left division musters 
at Tunbridge on the Medway, with 
a brigade lower down the same 
stream at Maidstone ; ; its right di- 
vision masses at Red Hill on the 
Reigate ridge, looking to the 
Brighton road and rail. On the 
coast it has Dover, with its strong 
garrisons and the local volunteer 
corps. Its left is well covered by 
Chatham—on_ its right it, communi- 
cates with the Aldershot Corps. 

This (2d) Corps in the right 
centre of the zone has charge of the 
right of the Reigate ridge, and 
watches the approaches from Brigh- 
ton and Arundel, and the com- 
munication with Portsmouth. It 
detaches its cavalry far to its left 
front—to Lewes on the breezy 
Brighton downs. Its left division 
takes post at Dorking, with a bri- 
gade pushed to the front as far as 
Horsham ; its centre division holds 
Guildford, with a brigade in advance 
down the Portsmouth road at Peters- 
field; its right division, Aldershot, 
where the high bluff of Beacon Hill 
marks the end of the long Reigate 
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ridge. This corps is well covered on . 
its right front by the immense chain 
of fortifications embraci@g the de- 
fence of Portsmouth and both en- 
trances of the Solent, and the for- 
midable garrison assigned to its 
charge. 

To the Salisbury (or 5th) Corps 
is assigned the right flank of the 
southern zone. It looks to the 
country between the English and 
Bristol Channels, and is echeloned 
across the neck of the peninsula 
which their waters bound; its left 
is covered by the huge Portsmouth 
lines, its right by the hills of Wales. 
It has one division and headquar- 
ters on its left at Salisbury, hard 
by the old cathedral; one in the 
centre at Warminster, in the midst: 
of the wide-spreading plains; one 
on the right at Gloucester, by the 
waters of the Severn: its cavalry 
spread out in advance of the centre 
round Yeovil. The coast line in its 
front contains the strovg works and 
garrisons of Portland, Plymouth, and 
Pembroke. 

Such are the military arrange- 
ments for the protection of the 
capital on its most exposed quar- 
ter, and where invasion, if it ever 
reaches these shores, will be almost 
certain tocome. Here are grouped 
the great’ mass of our forces both as 
regards quantity and quality. In- 
deed it may be said that the dan- 
gerous line is shorter even than we 
have made it—that it begins at 
Harwich and ends at Portsmouth ; 
and to this portion alone our three 
best army corps—the Colchester, 
Croydon, and Aldershot ones—are 
assigned. 

Whilst our advanced posts are 
represented by the garrisons on the 
sea and river fortresses and the local 
coast corps, the points chosen for 
the mobilisation of the divisions in 
their rear give an excellent line for 
massing our active troops by corps, 
for the defence of each portion of 
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_ the line ; and the arrangements from 
this point of view are excellent. 
But them is one criticism which 
every military man will at once 
make upon it—Where is the re- 
serve ? 

As a glance at the map will show, 
the four army corps concerned are 
spread out in one long semicircular 
line ; but there is no strong central 
reserve, well massed and ready to be 
sent at amoment’s notice to reinforce 
the line at a menaced point, 

The Guard division at Croydon 
(one brigade of which is in London) 
is the only body which could be 
moved to reinforce any portion of 
the line, without being taken from 
another portion and so leaving a 
gap; aud this reserve is not nearly 
large enough for the purpose, 

The division at Aldershot might 
perhaps be used in this way also 
—Portsmouth and the brigade at 
Petersfield being held to cover its 
front enough—but this would lead 
to the dislocation of two corps. 

No system of defence is either 
tactically or strategically correct 
which does not provide a powerful 
reserve, ready to move at any mo- 
ment from a central position to the 
support of that part of the line on 
which the brunt of the attack is 
directed ; and this must be done, 
not by improvising a body, on the 
spur of the moment, from the line 
itself, but by having it organised 
beforehand as a separate unit. 

Were an enemy’s fleet in com- 
mand of the Channel, our whole 
coast from Portsmouth to Harwich 
might be menaced at the same time ; 
and no part of our line—Colches- 
ter, Chatham, Guildford,—which 
watches this ground, could be de- 
nuded of troops without danger. 

This important point is very care- 
fully provided for in the mobilisa- 
tion arrangements of the great Euro- 
pean powers, who have always a 
complete corps near the capital for 
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this purpose—like the Grand Corps 
of the German army at Potsdam, 

To do this is more difficult in our 
case, from the capital itself being so 
near the sea, and conséquently so 
much exposed. But we would in- 
finitely prefer one of the three corps 
(Colchester, Croydon, Aldershot), 
now told off for the immediate de- 
fence of London, being kept in 
reserve without any place in the 
first line, and that line being com- 
posed entirely of two corps—one to 
watch the east coast and Thames 
approaches from. Colchester to the 
Medway, the other to guard the 
southern line, or Reigate ridge, from 
the Medway to Guildford—to the 
present arrangement. We are quite 
sure that this would practically 
give amore powerful defence. This 
corps also should be composed alto- 
gether of regulars—should be, in fact, 
the model corps of our army; the 
one always available to strike a 
hard blow with, whether for offence 
or defence. There are reasons,which 
we will treat of in the next portion 
of this ;paper, which make us think 


that Aldershot is the best locality 


we have in which to mass this body 
for mobilisation. 

2. We now come to the eastern 
zone—that extending from the Wash 
to the Tyne. This is the ground of 
the 7th or York Corps. It will as- 
semble one division (and have its 
headquarters) in the centre at York; 
its left division to the north at Dar- 
lington, with a brigade detached still 
further north to Newcastle ; its right 
far to the south at Northampton ; its 
cavalry between its centre and right 
at Doncaster. 

3. The western zone presents a 
much narrower front. The great mass 
of the Welsh mountains practically 
closes all the coast from Pembroke to 
Holyhead. The Chester or 6th Corps 
has therefore only to look to the 
coast from Holyhead to the Solway 
Firth. It has its left division and 
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headquarters at Chester, with a bri- 
gade detached to its front at Conway 
to secure our line of communication 
with Ireland; its right division will 
be at Liverpool ; its remaining divi- 
sion will assemble behind the other 
two at Manchester, but with a bri- 
gade detached to the right at Wigan. 
The cavalry will hold the important 
railway junction of Crewe on the 
leftrear. This corps thus has charge 
of the great seat of our manufactur- 
ing and commercial greatness, 

4. Scotland is assigned to the 
8th Corps, which has on¢ division 
and headquarters on the east coast 
at Edinburgh, with its cavalry close 
to it at Musselburgh; one division 
on the west coast at Glasgow, with a 
detached brigade at Hamilton; and 
its remaining division, as a central 
reserve, at Melrose. 

We confess we do not altogether 
like this arrangement. We would 
rather have seen the reserve divi- 
sion at Carstairs Junction than at 
Melrose, where the Edinburgh divi- 
sion might detach a brigade. 

Carstairs Junction is the natural 
railway centre of Scotland. Trains 
lead from it direct to Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Carlisle, Stirling, Melrose, 
Berwick, and Ayr; troops from it 
can more readily support either the 
east or west coast divisions than 
from any other point. 

5. Ireland is given over to the 
4th Corps. This has its headquar- 
ters, and one brigade of its first divi- 
sion, in Dublin ; the other brigade of 
the same division at Belfast; its 
second division and cavalry form 
the central reserve at the Curragh ; 
its third division holds the south 
with headquarters and one brigade 
at Cork, and the other brigade at 
Limerick. 

There is a strong local garrison 
besides at Cork, and one in Dubiin, 
and small sedentary bodies at Water- 
ford, Kinsale, and Limerick, with 
achain of posts at the mouth of 
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the Shannon, another near the 
northern lakes, and a garrison in 
the important central position of 
Athlone on the upper Shannon, 

In the Irish arrangements there 
is only one point we dislike, In all 
probability the first attack will 
come upon the south, and the divi- 
sion told off for its defence is purely 
a militia one; while the division 
on the east coast at Dublin, which 
is comparatively unexposed, has a 
line brigade. We would rather see 
this arrangement reversed. The 
Curragh aud Cork are the natural 
localities of the divisions havin 
line brigades—Dublin for the militia 
one. The Curragh is so near the 
capital that the line brigade in re- 
serve there could always reinforce it 
in time to meet an attack; but not 
so with Cork. 

Such is the distribution of our 
army by corps for mobilisation on 
invasion. But there is another 
kind of distribution which will 
also require a word. We mean the 
apportioning of the line and militia 
battalions to the army corps. This 
is a very important matter, for it 
involves that most difficult and 
complex operation, the transport of. 
troops on the eve of war. The 
Prussians have reduced this evil to 
a minimum by the perfect localisa- 
tion of all their corps... The French 
brought it to a maximum when they 
were employed in organising, with 
troops crossing from Algeria, divi- 
sions on the Rhine frontier, at the 
very moment Prussia broke in. 

Our arrangements in regard to 
this matter are of a mixed and not 
altogether satisfactory, but, we fear, 
inevitable, nature. 

This will best appear if we treat 
it by nationalities, 

On the word to mobilise, Scotland 
at once, out of her 11. infantry 
militia regiments, sends 8 over 
the Border—one brigade to join the 
Irish corps at Belfast, one’ to join 
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the 2d Corps at Dorking, a garrison 
battalion to Portsmouth, a divisional 
regiment to Dublin, 

Ireland, out of 35 battalions, 
sends 26 at once abroad—21 to 
England, 5 to Scotland. Thus one 
brigade of her militia joins the 2d 
Corps at Horsham, one the Alder- 
shot Corps at Redhill, one the Salis- 
bury Corps at Westminster, one the 
Chester Corps at Conway, one the 
7th Corps at York, one the 8th 
Corps at Edinburgh. Five of her 
battalions become divisional regi- 
ments, and three garrison ones, in 
Great Britain. 

To meet this influx of Scotch and 
Irish militia, England sends out 20 

‘of her battalions—10 to Ireland 
and 10 to Scotland. 

Moreover, three out of the siz 
regular infantry brigades of the Col- 
chester Corps are formed of line 
battalions brought from the centre 
of Ireland, and one regiment is sent 
from that country to join a brigade 
of the Aldershot Corps at Peters- 
field.* 

All this rather takes one’s breath 
away. The railways and steam- 
boats will have a rough time of it 
in those days, and it certainly will 
require no common amount of 
method and arrangement to avoid 
as great a scene of confusion as took 
place in France when she last 
mobilised her armies on the Rhine. 

As fourteen more militia infantry 
battalions are taken from Scotland 
and Ireland than are returned to 
those countries from England, a 
move to that extent was inevitable. 
We believe, indeed, that no more 
than could (for reasons’ other than 
military) be avoided has been done 
in this way; but we must not shut 
our eyes to the fact that the result 
produced is a very serious military 
difficulty. 
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In England itself the localisation 
of the militia of the different corps 
has been carried as far as the above- 
mentioned dislocations will permit. 

The labour of drawing up the 
routes for all this complicated 
system of movement must - have 
been stupendous. 

It may be noted that while every 
militia regiment is assigned to a 
particular brigade or garrison, a dif- 
ferent system is applied to the line, 
They are shifted every year from 
one quarter to another. To meet 
this, individual ‘battalions are not 
told off to particular brigades, but 
the battalions occupying particular 
localities are. Thus the regiment 
quartered at Buttevant will always 
belong to the 2d brigade of the Ist 
division of the Colchester Corps. 

The very important point of the 
distribution of the reserves re- 
mains. By a wise arrangement the 
militia reserve will be embodied 
with their own militia regiments, 
and will move with them to their 
points of assembly ; when there they 
will be delivered up to the line 
battalion to which they are assigned, 
and this will generally be one serv-’ 
ing in the same corps, or near to it. 

For the regular army reserve men 
the arrangement is different. Each 
line battalion will be directed to 
draw its quota from a particular 
brigade depot assigned to it before- 
hand, and the men so told off will 
meet it at the point where it joins 
its brigade, 


III. We now come to our last 
head—WHuHAT MEASURES ARE STILL 
REQUIRED TO TURN THIS PAPER OR- 
GANISATION INTO AN EFFECTIVE ONE, 
EITHER FOR OFFENCE OR DEFENCE. 


1. The first great want loudly 


calling for some measure of remedy 





* No account in the above is taken of the very similar transpositions of the 


militia artillery battalions. 
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* 
is that of field-artillery. This must 
have strack any one who has glanced 
over the huge deficiencies which 
the Army List discloses in this 
respect. 

The first three army corps are 
comparatively very well of. The 
1st is quite complete; the 2d and 
3d only want one battery each; 
the 4th (Irish) is deficient of four 
field batteries out of its full estab- 
lishment of fifteen field and horse 
batteries; but now the collapse 
begins. The Salisbury, York, and 


Scottish Corps have but one battery 


of any kind each, and the miserable 
Chester Corps must go forth to the 
battle without even a single gun / 

We are no visionary dreamers 
after an impossible theoretical per- 
fection. We seek only the lowest 
standard of practical utility. Our 
army corps, after the first four, are 
so much militia ones; and their real 
will probably prove to be so much 
under their theoretical numbers, that 
we make no demand at present to 
have their artillery brought up to 
the level of their establishment. But 
we do not think that even the most 
strict economist of the people would 
desire to see the militia, represent- 
ing so largely the labouring classes 
of the country, sent into action to 
be mowed down in masses by artil- 
Jery without even a gun to reply in 
their defence. We do not conceive 
that we ask too much when we pro- 
pose that in these, the popular or 
militia corps of the army, the allow- 
ance of artillery should be im- 
mediately raised to four batteries in 
each ; that is, one battery for each 
division, and one reserve battery for 
each.corps—in all, for an increase 
of 13 field and horse batteries. 

2. Our engineer force is so griev- 
ously behind our field requirements 
that it is practically exhausted by 
the 1st Army Corps. It alone is 
complete in all its details, No 
corps except the 1st has any pon- 





toons; none except the 1st and 2d 
any telegraph equipment; and the 
5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th have not 
a single company amongst them ! 
Surely some resources in this way 
should be provided for each? 

3. We now come to the third, 
and in many ways the most impor- 
tant point in which our mobilisa- 
tion scheme is deficient. Neither 
for defence nor for offence does it 
provide a single army corps ready 
at once to take the field by the 
simple calling in of its reserves. 

If this country wishes to be either 
really secure for defence at home, or 
to be able to carry any weight in 
the councils of the world abroad, it 
must provide at /east one army corps 
always maintained in that state of 
permanent organisation in which the 
great powers of Europe maintain 
the whole of theirs always. 

It is true that, looking to our 
insular position, it is not likely 
that this country could ever be ac- 
tually invaded in a less ‘period 
than six weeks or two months from 
war becoming certain. Now there 
may be minds so constituted as to 
believe that the six weeks of em- 
bodiment thus gained will, from 
some hidden and mysterious attri- 
bute of the British soldier, be suffi- 
cient to put our army corps in their 
infantine state of organisation upon 
a footing of equality with the per- 
manently embodied corps they 
would have to meet—in whose ranks 
they will not find a reserve soldier 
who has less than three years’ ser- 
vice, nor a man under twenty-one 
years of age. 

But when we turn from defence 
to offence no one will assert that any 
such precious breathing-time can 
be expected. If by utilising to the 
utmost our navy, our small army is 
ever to give us any weight in the 
councils of the world, it must be 
by our power to “frappez fort et 
frappez vite.” ; 
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It has been said with truth that 
‘our navy must always be looked 
upon as our first line of defence, and 
that it may be held as equal to an 
army of 100,000 men. And it is 
-so also in offensive war. But with- 
out astrong body of land troops, 
ready at once to be thrown, by its 
means and under its protection, 
upon the decisive point at land, it 
will be shorn of half its offensive 
power—it will be like a powerful 
lance without a head. 

To.make our meaning apparent : 
By the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares we have laid down in broad 
lines our determination in regard to 
the Eastern question. Under no 


circumstances will we permit any 
other power to put its hand on 
Egypt and our line of communica- 
tion with India, This might lead 
at any time to our being suddenly 
called upon to occupy Egypt, or, 
what is more probable, Candia—for 


Candia is the true key to Egypt if 
held by a naval power against one 
in possession of Constantinople. 
Again, events might arise in regard 
to the Eastern question in which it 
might be of vital importance to us 
at once to throw a strong body of 
troops into Constantinople. We 
are bound by treaty engagements to 
reinforce Antwerp if ever threaten- 
ed. It is quite conceivable that 
circumstances might arise in which 
it would be necessary for us to do 
the same to Copenhagen, the key of 
the Baltic. 

A corps of 30,000 men, ready to 
be embarked at its full strength, 
and in a perfect state of organisa- 
tion, within a week of war becom- 
ing certain, would enable-us to do 
any one of these things with cer- 
tainty ; and this, with a very small 
extra expenditure, we could obtain. 
But this no paper organisation in 
the world, however perfect, will 
alone enable us to do. 

In the good old days it was hats 
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we prepared an expedition. The 
regiments first on the roster for 
foreign service were collected from 
all parts of the kingdom at the 
nearest great ports—Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, ‘the Thames, or Cork— 
and raised to a sufficient strength 
by calling for volunteers from the 
rest of the ar: my. 

A lot of general and staff offi- 
cers were hastily got together. 
Either before they sailed or when 
they arrived at their destination, 
these isolated battalions were pitch- 
forked into brigades or divisions, 
commanded by  brigadiers and 
generals guiltless of all knowledge 
of their men, and assisted by staff 
officers ignorant alike of the gene- 
ral they were to serve under and the 
battalion commanders they were to 
direct. The force in this crude 
state of organisation was landed on 
our enemy’s coast; but it usually 
there found itself confronted (as in 
the early wars of the French Revo- 
lution) by an enemy equally newly 
organised, and so, being started fair, 
friend and foe alike acquired their 
training together, and all went 
merry as a marriage bell. 

But this now sounds like a 
distant tale of the olden time— 
like the happy days when the stout 
yeoman twanged his bow on the fields 
of Cressy and of Agincourt. And 
yet it is not a long- forgotten story. 
Thus went the army ‘of England 
forth to the grim Crimean fields, 
and nobly there did its stout sol- 
diers do their duty, and strive by 
their lavish expenditure of life to 
neutralise the inevitable results of 
previous parliamentary parsimony. 
But so with us it can never be again, 
unless “folly trims the sail” “and 
madness guides the helm. 

The iron will of Bismark, the 
far-seeing genius of Von Moltke, 
devised and enforced a system of 
military organisation so fatally per- 
fect that, when brought into colli- 
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sion with it, all the old_organi- 
sations of Europe fell, shattered 
like glass by steel. Thus Aus- 
tria bent at Sadowa and France 
broke at Sedan, and thus must it 
be with every other nation which 
neglects the warning 80 solemnly 
and fearfully given, and sends its 
soldiers out less fully prepared to 
the crucial test of modern battle. 

It is no great plan of army re- 
form we bring forward—it is no 
large expenditure of money we de- 
sire; it is merely this, that, to en- 
able us to meet, on equal terms, on 
the outbreak of war, the fully and 
permanently organised troops of the 
great European monarchies, we 
should keep one army corps in the 
same state of permanent prepara- 
tion during peace in which they al- 
ways keep every corps of their vast 
arrays. 

Is it too much to ask this of the 
great English nation, the richest 
people i in the world? Our soldiers 
have ever done their duty well to 
their country. They failed her not 
on the fatal hili of Albuera, on the 
hard-fought plain of Waterloo, in 
the misty dells of Inkerman, be- 
neath the tall palaces of Lucknow. 
Will she not do her duty by them ? 
Will she refuse to send them forth 
to war as well found as the hardy 
soldiers of Prussia or the Czar ? 

We do not believe this of the 
English people, nor do we believe 
it of the British Parliament. They 
have often been misled by ignorant 
popular economists; they have 
never, with full. knowledge, refused 
to put their defenders on an equal- 
ity with their foes. 

A modern army, in all its com- 
plex organisation, exactly resembles 
a very perfect watch. Not only 
must all its parts be exquisitely 
finished, but they must all be scien- 
tifically put together, and Jong and 
carefully regulated, before they can 
go with accuracy. 
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In an army, the battalions, regi- 
ments, and batteries are the parts; 
their organisation and embodiment 
the putting together and regulation, 
Just as the separate parts of a watch 
are of no use fer keeping time un- 
less previously united_and regulated, 
so are the individual units of an 
army useless for immediate action 
unless organised and embodied. 

Our mobilisation scheme has 
shown us perfectly how the parts 
we have are to be put together, 
and what parts are deficient ; ~~ 
let the nation not deceive itself : 
has not united any two of ning 
still less regulated their harmonious 
action. 

This has yet to be done. Our 
navy, which forms our first line, 
either for offence or defence, for- 
tunately enables us to dispense with 
the full and ruinous state of pre- 
paration in which dire necessity 
obliges every Continental state now 
to live. Looking to its protection, 
and to the comparatively small part 
we are likely to take again in any 
gencral European war, it would be 
enough for us to hold one corps. 
always ready by the mere calling in 
of its reserves, either to seize at 
once the vital point in an offensive 
struggle, or to provide a powerful 
reserve wherewith to stem the first 
torrent of invasion. 

Tn proposing any plan with this 
object, two points are necessary : 
first, to utilise to the utmost our 
existing arrangements so as to in- 
cur the minimum of expense ; 
secondly, to propose without re- 
serve those small additions without 
which the vast expense we have 
already incurred for our army will 
be almost neutralised for any pur- 
pose of immediate action, 

Now we already possess one 


‘army corps, the 1st or Colchester 


one, which will be composed, when 
embodied, entirely of regular troops. 
It is quite complete in its pafts; it 
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only wants putting together and 
regulating to provide the force we 
want. But it sins against the first 
rule we have Jaid down. It does 
not make the most of our existing 
organisation. Half its infantry is 
scattered over Ireland, where their 
presence cannot be well dispensed 
with during peace. ‘It has no camp 
or barracks where the great mass of 
it could be permanently kept to- 
gether. To embody its divisions 
and brigades would be to incur a 
great expenditure without any ade- 
quate advantage. 

The proposal we now make we 
by no means say is the best that can 
be devised. We put it forward 
simply as the most economical and 
yet effective one which strikes us. 

We would make the 2d, or 
Aldershot Corps,+the reserve, or 
first for active service, corps of the 
British army; we would have it 
contain the regiments which are 
placed on the increased establish- 
ments of 820 and 600 rank and 
file on coming near their turn for 
foreign service; we would have it 
kept always embodied in the divi- 
sions and brigades in which it will 
take the field; always complete in 
artillery and engineers; we would 
have the full number of regular 
and militia reserve men always told 
off to its battalions; and we would 
have the whole of it, except one 
division, the divisional cavalry regi- 
ments and the corps artillery, always 
united in one place. 

Now to show the expense which 
this would cause. Aldershot at 
this moment contains 11 battalions 
of infantry, 3 regiments of cavalry, 
2 batteries of horse-artillery, 6 field- 
batteries, a pontoon troop, a tele- 
graph troop, an equipment troop, 
and 2 companies of royal engineers, 


and two or three companies of the ~ 


Army Service Corps, and has a lieu- 
tenant-general in command with his 
staff, two major-generals command- 
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ing brigades (one cavalry, one in- 
fantry), and two brigadiers and staff, 
Here, then, is the nucleus to our hand 
of a permanently-organised corps, 

The cavalry brigade (3 regiments 
and a battery R.H.A.) is complete 
in the cavalry barracks. 

The 1st division (7 infantry bat- 
talions) is already in the South 
Camp and _ permanent barracks, 
Its divisional artillery (3 field-bat- 
teries) is there. It only wants a 
cavalry regiment to make it com- 
plete. 

The 2d division has four out o 
its seven battalions already in the 
North Camp. Its artillery is also 
at Aldershot. -It needs, therefore, 
three more infantry battalions and 
a cavalry regiment to complete it. 
The whole engineers for the corps 
are at Aldershot. 

The only difficulty is the 3d 
division. The most natural and 
least troublesome way to furnish it 
would be to take the Guard division 
from the 3d (Croydon) Corps and 
give it to the Aldershot one—a 
division of regulars from the Ist 
(Colchester) Corps taking its place, 
and the Ist Corps receiving in ex- 
change the militia division now no 
longer required in the Aldershot 
one. 

Should it, however, be held that 
six battalions of Guards would be 
too many to send abroad at once, 
then this division of the Aldershot 
Corps could be composed of one 
brigade of Guards from London, 
the line brigade from Shorncliffe, 
and a battalion of rifles from Win- 
chester; these troops are close at 
hand, and the Shorncliffe ones are 
actually in brigade. The artillery 
of this division, together with the 
corps artillery (8 horse and 2 field 
batteries), could be kept together 
permanently at Woolwich. The 
major-general commanding the 
home district with his staff would 
naturally have charge of this divi- 
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sion. The 3d division corps artil- 
lery and divisional cavalry should 
join the headquarters of the corps 
each year at Aldershot for two 
months’ drill. 

The sole immediate outlay which 
this plan would necessitate would 
be that for building buts for three 
more infantry battalions, and the 
additional staff required for the two 
divisions at Aldershot. 

The permanent addition to the 
estimates would be that of one 
major-general, two staff officers with 
the rank of deputy, two with that of 
assistant, and three or four briga- 
diers and staff (according as the 3d 
division was composed of two new 
brigades, or only of the new Guard 
and old Shorncliffe one).* 

At this insignificant expense we 
could provide, what this country 
has never yet seen, a corps of 30,000 


men ready to take the field in a- 


high state of organisation at a week’s 
notice. 

It is for Parliament to decide 
whether for such an outlay it will 
forego such an advantage. 

In so far as situation is concerned, 
Aldershot is much superior to Col- 
chester as the position for the re- 
serve corps of the southern zone. 
This any one who will look at the 
semicircle described by it— Col- 
chester, Chatham, Horsham, Peters- 





field, Salisbury, Gloucester—will 
see at a glance. Situated nearly in 
the centre, but nearer to the most 
exposed front (Colchester, Peters- 
field), it is in direct railway com- 
munication with all, especially with 
the Reigate ridge and Thames de- 
fences. 

For offensive purposes it is 
equally good. With two lines to 
Portsmouth leading out of the 
camp, and easy communication with 
Gravesend and Plymouth, there is 
no place from which troops could 
be so readily forwarded to their 
points of embarkation.+ 

We have now concluded the in- 
quiry we proposed, and we have 
confined it rigidly within the de- 
fined lines—viz., the best arrange- 
ment for war purposes of the forces 
we at this moment have. Any 
additions we have proposed are 
made simply with the view of utilis- 
ing more fully these. But we have 
carefully avoided entering upon two 
very large questions closely allied 
with the subject of our military 
strength. These are—(1.)‘ The nu- 
merical force of our army at present ; 
(2.) the relative value of the troops 
composing it. Thesg are too large 
questions to be dashed off in a few 
lines at the end of an article; but, 
to avoid misapprehension, we may 
say a few words on each. 








* Numerous petty details are omitted here, which any military man will under- 
stand at a glance, in regard to the staff. This need not be kept at the high war 
standard. What is necessary is that the superior officers in the army corps and 
divisional staffs should be permanent, to insure no change of system, or friction 
on taking the field—the additional officers required to meet the additional work 
of active service being added in the lower grades. The infantry brigadiers may 
of course be major-generals, but need only receive brigadiers’ pay. Inthe same 
way the division leaders may be lieutenant-generals, and the corps leader a gen- 
eral. But looking to the aged condition of our general officers, and the slow pro- 
motion of our colonels, we would prefer the arrangement specified in the text. 
Local or temporary rank can always be given when required. There is no need 
of the divisional cavalry regiments being always with their divisions. If they 
joined each summer it would be enough. 

+ In an offensive war in which (as in the Crimean one) we are not exposed to 
the chance of invasion as soon as the first corps has embarked, the Colchester 
Corps, with the exception of its militia division, and the regular division of the- 
Croydon Corps should be mobilised and concentrated at Aldershot. This would 
at once provide a second corps of regulars who would soon be ready to embark in 


upport of the first. 
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{1.) In regard to numbers, we 
have no idea that on mobilisation 
our corps would come up to anything 
like the strength which their full 
war establishment is taken to re- 
present. Ofcourse the Horse Guards 
must have retarns which will show 
exactly the present force of each 
line battalion, and the numbers of 
the existing army and militia re- 
serve told off to it, as well as the 
actual force of each regiment of 
militia after the militia reserve has 
been deducted. When all this is 
done, we believe it will be found 
that our army corps would not, on 
the average, turn out more than 
from 23,000 to 25,000 men a piece, 
instead of the 36,000 they each no- 
minally represent. 

This, however, does not affect the 
merits of the scheme we have been 
considering, which has to do not 
with 
utilisation of the units of our éxist- 
ing forces. 

This year will be the turning- 
point of our system of recruitment, 
for during it Lord Cardwell’s 
scheme will, for good or for evil, 
bear its first fruit. The men en- 
listed for six,years with the colours 
and six in the reserve in 1870, will, 
in 1876, pass from the colours to the 
reserve, and their place will have 
to be taken by new recrgits. A 
much larger number of recruits will 
thus require to be enlisted to main- 
tain the same establishment, and 
this necessity will be progressive for 
the next six years, when it will 
reach its permanent level. On the 
other .hand, the numbers of the 
army reserve will, during these same 
years, go on increasing in the same 
proportion, | 

_In so far as the effects of Lord 
Cardwell’s system of short enlist- 
ments have yet appeared, we believe 
they have disappointed both its 
advocates and its opponents. 

Its advocates, because the hope of, 
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by this means, altering the class of 
recruits, and getting men from a 
wider and a higher level in the 
social scale, has been utterly disap- 
pointed. We continue to get our 
men in about the same numbers, 
and from the very same class as of 
old. In this respect there is no 
improvement. 

Its opponents, because many. of 
them thought that: not only would 
we not get a superior class, but even 
that those who formerly came to us 
would no longer do so. This result 
has not followed. 

The difficulty which we anticipate 
is this: short service has not ex- 
tended the class from whom we draw 
our recruits; but it has very. much 
increased the number of men we will 
in future require to enrol annually 
to keep up the same establishment; 
and everything tends to show that 
the class from which we now draw 
is not a numerous one, presents little 
elasticity, and will not be able to 
meet the increased demand which 
must now be made upon it. 

We can barely get the number of 
men to keep up our establishment 
in the infantry and cavalry. We 
cannot do as much in the artillery 
and the Guards. We are quite un- 
able to meet in each brigade, by our 
brigade depot system, the ordinary 
annual increase of establishment 
of the battalions going abroad. At 
the beginning of the financial year 
(1st April), before a regiment em- 
barks, it is put on the 820 estab- 
lishment ; on the Ist April before 
that it is raised from the ordinary 
or 520, to the intermediate or 600, 
establishment. Yet when these 
battalions are actually called upon 
to embark, they are generally some 
300 short (it is said often even 
more), and their proper numbers have 
to be made up by that most ruinous 
and fatal of all systems, calling for 
volunteers from other corps, and, af- 
ter all,they generally sail incomplete. 
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This clearly shows the inability 
of the class we now recruit from 
to meet the greatly-increased calls 
which, for the next six years, must 
be steadily and progressively made 
upon tt, 

Yet if we would keep up our 
army, this difficulty must be fairly 
faced and honestly met. 

The Duke of Cambridge has fear- 
lessly and frankly put this before 
the country. If the War Office and 
the nation do not support him, on 
them, and on them alone, the re- 
sponsibility must lie. 

To get more men we must extend 
the class from whom our recruits are 
drawn. As his Royal Highness so 
justly observed, in this country, and 
with our foreign service, this cannot 
be done by conscription. Therefore 
we must raise the terms to attract a 
superior class, 


We quite agree with those who 


think that this should not be done 
by giving more ready money to the 
men; but we believe that the system 
of deferred payment proposed by 
Captain Chevenix- Trench, 20th 
Hussars—that is, of giving an in- 
crease of pay to be annually put 
aside for each mau, and paid to him 
ina lump sum on his (1) passing 
from the military life of the colours 
to the civil life of the reserve, and 
again (2) on the final conclusion of 
his engagement in the reserve—is 
the best ever proposed, and the only 
one likely to attain our object. 

Whilst we think that conscrip- 
tion is, and ever will be, impossible 
with us for the line, we quite agree 
with the proposal of the Commander- 
in-Chief that it might, without any 
real natioval inconvenience, be ap- 
plied to the militia, in the modified 
form of requiring those regiments 
which could not make up their 
number by voluntary enlistment to 
do so by the ballot. 
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(2.) In regard to the relative value 
of the troops composing our army 
corps, there can of couyse be no com- 
parison between the regular treops 
and the militia. And the worth of 
each corps for immediate military 
purposes will be in exact proportion 
to the number of regulars in it. 

As at present arranged, the two 
first corps and the first division of 
the third embody nearly all our of- 
fensive military strength. 

But it would be a very great mis- 
take to imagine that our militia 
corps do not afford a.very great 
amount of defensive power. 

To a military man the value of 
our militia is at once apparent. It 
lies midway between that of the 
Prussian landwehr and the French 
Loire armies of Gambetta. Our 
militia are of course infinitely in- 
ferior to the Prussian landwehr, 
every man of whom has served 
for three years in the regular army, 
and thus acquired not merely the 
easy practice of drill, but the far 
more difficult and valuable habit of 
discipline. They are far superior, 
however, to the gallant but hasty 
levies of Gambetta, for they are 
regularly embodied, clothed and 
armed, have received a month’s drill 
in each year, and will take their 
place in ‘carefully-organised corps, 
commanded by officers of the line, 
and with a certain leaven of regulars 
to give them steadiness and solidity. 
Now when we remember what a 
wonderful stand the rude armies of 
the Loire, without any of these ad- 
vantages, made to the surging tide 
of Prussian invasion in 1870-71, 
we can readily see what a valuable 
addition to our defensive force even 
the least relatively valuable of our 
militia corps would be. And we 
must always recollect that, once 
embodied, every day will add to 
their effective worth. 
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CuroprHorPE is a town of Rip 
Van Winkles. If one of them were 
to go away into a cleft of the swell- 
ing hills, and come back no more, 
there would be but one pipe less by 
the inn fire. If he returned after 
some twenty years, there would be 
but one pipe more. Of course this is 
not true. The town is not very far 
from London, and the railway passes 
within four miles. But when you 
look down on Clodthorpe from some 
neighbouring bill, or catch a glimpse 
of it from the Thames, it seems so 
sleepy that it cau hardly puff away 
its own blue smoke, so sleepy that 
you yawn pleasantly as you gaze, so 
sleepy that Sleep himself girdled 
and crowned with poppies might be 
sleeping there. Go into the town 
at noon, and lo! it is a bustling 
piace, and a growing. It has been 
growing for ages with the growth 
of the English people. When a 
Plantagenet wanted a bowman, he 
sent to Clodthorpe. Had a Tudor 
wanted another playwright, he 
might have dug up a Shakespeare 
hereabouts. One townsman of this 
goodly place would drink you three 
of Boreham or six of Blockley 
through happiness into oblivion. 
Of late it has grown more quickly, 
creeping along the country roads, 
rooting up hedges and pushing 
down elms, and so has come to 
Colthurst farm, and swallowed it. 
The meadows of deep grass, which 
stretch to the river-bank, are still 
country ; but the barn is a school 
under clerical control ; the yard, once 
full of straw and the smell of kine, 
has been swept and gravelled into 
a‘ playground; and the farmhouse, 
which stands at right angles to the 
barn, and likewise opens into the 
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yard, is the suburban residence of 
William Whiteham, grocer, whose 
shop in the High Street has plate- 
glass windows, and whose daughter 
copies. the London copy of the Paris 
fashions, Now William Whiteham 
is a prudent citizen. As his new 
house was roomy, and his family 
small, he looked about for a lodger, 
At the same time the gentle Chris- 
topher was logking about for a lodg- 
ing. Thus it came to pass that 
Clodthorpe, which already possessed 
an M.P. and a fire-engine, each of 
the newest fashion, became the 
home of a student. The town was 
not moved from its accustomed 
calm by the coming of this contem- 
plative person. Even the grocer’s 
household were but slightly ruffled. 
All the attention which the father 
of the family could spare from his 
cheeses was given to his duty asa 
volunteer. The daughter scarcely 
looked up from her music when the 
young man went by. The mother, 
who spoke much of the increase of 
work, which [she thoroughly en- 
joyed, soon absorbed her new 
charge, cooked for him, washed 
for him, mended for him, and did 
for him in every way. It was her 
care to see that he ate his meals 
and kept his health; and the man- 
ner of his life was the result of a 
compromise between his tastes and 
her theories, This manner of life, 
when it was wholly formed, was as 
follows: At 7.30, Jemima, maid of 
all work which her mistress would 
resign, knocked at the student's 
door. At 8 the attentive ear might 
hear him in his bath. . Half an 
hour later he went down-stairs from 
his little bed-room to his little sit- 
ting-room, which was directly be- 
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neath it, and on the ground-floor, 
Both rooms looked into the yard. 
After a short pause the lady of the 
house bustled across the passage 
with a tray, and asked after his 
health, while she arranged the 
coffee and the dish of bacon on a 
spotless cloth. She believed in 
coffee, and he could not breakfast 
without bacon, At 9.30 he was 
seated by his open window, and 
smoking a mild pipe. Very soon 
an exciting incident occurred. It 
happened every morning, but was 
always the event of the day. First 
one of those wide green gates, 
which in former days let in the 
cows, returning heavy from pasture, 
was opened a little way, and a little 
girl slipped through. She was sent 
forth by a most careful mother with a 
little slip of something neatly bound 
about her shoulders, and her hair 
hanging in stiff curls; but when 
she met the student’s eye, she had 
shaken her light locks into a tangle, 
held her hat by one string, and the 
nameless fragment by one corner, 
She was the naughty girl of the 
school; and the virtue “of punctu- 
ality, which she had unexpectedly 
developed, had no surer foundation 
than a fancy for white sugar. Every 
morning, when she saw Christopher 
smoking blandly at his window, 
she made a face, then giggled, then 
went up sideways towards him, ever 
and anon veiling her modesty. be- 
hind a grimace. He on his. side 
was very calm and still, and spake 
never a word. Only, when after 
many pauses and contortions she 
had drawn near, and the little hand 
came pushing out sideways in a 
furtive manner, he placed in it the 
largest lump and smiled. They 
understood each other, and there 
was no need for words. When she 
had hold of the reward of virtue, 
the naughty girl vanished with a 
directness of movement wholly un- 
like the previous gyrations; and 
VOL, CXIX.—NO. DCCXXIV. 


presently all her small school-fellows 
poured: into the yard, good, bad, 
and indifferent, prim, slipshod, or 
gaudy. Small bits of cheap ribbon 
and skimp capes, suggestive of the 
previous existence of much larger 
garments, were so common as to be 
scarcely worthy the observation of 
an intellectual gentleman. And yet 
morning after morning the student, 
whose ability was undoubted, gazed 
on that irregular procession with 
unflagging interest. When the 
stream of girls had been some time 
in motion, the green gate opened 
wider, and a young lady walked 
through the yard, and entered the 
schoolroom. "When she had passed, 
Christopher left his chair, and put 
away his pipe. He took down 
books and papers, and began to 
read. At 12 he was interrupted. 
The school-girls were turned out for 
ten minutes, and their favourite 
pastime, which had been invented 
by the naughty girl, was to peep 
round the edge of the lodger’s win- 
dow, uatil they met his eye, when 
they hopped off with shricks of 
laughter. Such was the sport of 
the younger children. The elders. 
danced stiffly in a ring, or tossed a 
ball, which was never caught. The 
naughty one abandoned herself to 
riot with a reckless disregard of 
appearances; but for the most part 
the children hopped or tossed with 
a painfully evident regard for their 
silk seraps and bobtails. The play 
of even the smallest girls is too, 
often constrained by a premature 
self - respect. Such thoughts as 
these often passed through the mind 
of the profound observer of these 
harmless games ; but nevertheless he 
smiled on all alike. Sometimes the 
schoolmistress stood in the doorway,,. 
by which a jasmine grew, and 
watched the children for a few 
minutes before she called them to: 
work. On these occasions the stu-: 
dent peeped at her very cautiously, 
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lest he should drive her in, After 
this interruption he was apt to be 
restless over his book. He fingered 
the paper-knife, and even bit the 
end. He stared at the ceiling. 
Sometimes he rose and paced the 
apartment, which was perhaps 
twelve feet square. Seldom had 1 
o’clock sounded from the old church- 
tower, ere he had pulled out a heap 
of papers of divers shapes and col- 
ours, and sharpened his pencil. 
This was the great unpublished 
tragedy: this was the student’s se- 
cret. To the outer world, including 
the junior partner in an ambitious 
firm of publishers, he was a graceful 
scholar, and an able _philologist. 
He and he alone knew that he was 
a dramatist. He and he alone 
might view with tender eye the 
child of his imagination, the drama 
eminently Shakespearian, which he 
read and recited to himself, which 
he altered and loved. In “what 
gorgeous scenes he moved! With 
what cloth - of - gold and blare of 
trumpets did he adorn his phantom 
folk! His narrow walls expanded, 
his low ceiling rose, until“he stood 
by the king’s chair, or mingled with 
-courtiers prepared to chase the deer. 
Ladies grave and gay passed through 
the ancient hall, or sat in bower at 
the tambour - frame. Here was a 
.cavalier of more than Spanish grav- 
ity, there a First Lord, witty and 
foppish as a Frenchman. Comic re- 
tainers, full of quaint conceits and 
‘quips exceeding {whimsical, carried 
-aloft the boar’s head or the peacock. 


‘ Passion, pride, revenge, gaiety, ex- 


travagance, and love, breathed in 
the measured line. An amount of 
Jabour was expended in the effort 
to make this drama truly Shake- 
-spearian, which would have vastly 
amazed the simple actor, who 
charmed his jolly townsmen at the 
Globe. As the author pored over 
the pages, touching and retouching, 
polishing or roughening, the cat 


Hobbes, curled in her favourite 
chair, smiled on him with affection 
and contempt. When Mrs. White- 
ham, followed by the faithful Jem- 
ima, descended on the apartment at 
2 o’clock, bearing the dramatist’s 
simple dinner, the peacock and boar 
hurried out by the window  Prin- 
ces, conspirators, and prelates, men- 
at-arms, servitors, and knaves, fled 
from the shrunken room. So may 
Sir Walter Raleigh be driven out 
by his own potato. Christopher 
dined at 2, partly because his land- 
lady approved of an early dinner, 
partly because he liked to spend the 
long summer evenings in the air. 
At 3.30 the student returned from 
a stroll in the yard, or down the 
shady road which leads riverward, 
and went again to his books. Some 
two hours later he meditated over 
a tea-pot and loaf, while the cat 
Hobbes, with an ecstatic quiver of 
the tail, enjoyed a saucer of milk. 
Then he prepared for action. Some- 
times he took a long walk among 
the fertile hills, following the nar- 
row path through the wheat, listen- 
ing to the mower in the. grass, 
crossing the tiny brook by the plank. 
More often he sculled against the 
pleasant Thames. That most win- 
some river runs not half-a-mile from 
the good town of Clodthorpe, and the 
road which leads thereto from Colt- 
burst farm is still lined by splendid 
elms. If he felt that he had done 
something in the day, the student, 
sweeping with long strokes up the 
stream, enjoyed a profound con- 
tent, which Hobbes herself, dozing 
at home and dreaming of the mor- 
row’s milk, might envy. From hay 
harvest to wheat harvest the days 
slip by, and the river is always 
friendly, always harmless, fresh for 
the early bather, and cool for the 
legs of heated cattle. Sometimes, 
as the sculler passed in the even- 
ing, a little breeze, waking after 
the slumber of the long hot day, 
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made the wheat murmur and the 
stream ripple against the boat’s side. 
When he had enough of steady 
journeyiog, Christopher used to lie 
in some shy back-water, where the 
rare king-fisher may still be seen, 
a flash of blended colours; or tied 
his boat to some dwarf shrub at the 
pasture’s edge, and watched the 
river swell across the weir. As the 
sun moved down the sky, shadows 
f the wooded slopes lay across the 
ch land, the babble of the river 
rew more drowsy, and a hum of 
oices came harmonised from some 
far-off village, as of a simple people 
chanting together their evening 
hymn. Thus, on some Saturday 
night, did distance and the power 
of the time transform the rare re- 
marks of happy husbandmen swil- 
ling thick beer at the pot-house 
into part of the chorus of praise. 
O fortunate labourers, if they did 
but know their own advantages! 
The season of harvest wages is at 
hand, of more plentiful liquor; and 
the winter and the work-house are 
alike far off. Moreover, they swell 
the pleasant sound in the ears of 
one gentle creature, whose ale is 


Where Martin Carter was there 
might be pleasure, there could not 
be rest. He had been visiting that 
college of Oxford, where he had but 
lately lived as an undergraduate ; 
and in the common-room of dons, 
whom he had favoured with infor- 
mation on subjects ranging from the 
Aryan worship of our ancestors to 
the art of ratting, there was an 
universal though unacknowledged 
feeling of relief at his abrupt de- 
parture. Yet they all liked him, 
save only when he had roused the 
spirit of opposition latent even in 
young dons, Calm and cultured 





of the mildest. The student with 
beatified countenance lets slip his 
boat, and floating down the darken- 
ing stream, gives himself to tender 
thoughts. The great folk of ~his 
tragedy do [not intrude upon that 
quiet hour; but sometimes two 
grey eyes look from the shadows, 
and the lisping of the waters is lost 
-in the low voice which calls the 
children from their play. A light 
supper is the last event of the day. 
After that meal the book and easy 
chair detain their master until Mrs. 
Whiteham at last succeeds in send- 
ing him to bed. Thus the days go 
by, like a procession of sisters bear- 
ing summer gifts to Demeter. Each, 
as she passes, lays a cool hand on 
the student’s brow, and smooths the 
sleek fur on the back of the cat 
Hobbes. But, alas! what- quiet is 
secure for cat or man? One even- 
ing, as Christopher sipped his 
tea, and his companion lapped her 
milk, the green gates were burst 
open, ak steps scrunched the 
gravel of the yard, and there ap- 
peared at the window the animated 
and half-defiant countenance of 
Martin Carter. 


Il. 


as they were and supremely cautious 
in advancing the least deniable 
statements, there was not one of 
them who had not contradicted 
Martin Carter directly and even 
rudely. Now rudeness is the one 
sin not to be pardoned by intellec- 
tual Oxford, and the presence of 
this terrible temptation was the 
cause of great uneasiness, while the 
remorse after an ebullition was 
almost too poignant to be borne. 
These collegians felt the pricking of 
their hair shirts, when their friend 

d by. They had seen Christo- 
pher drift away from the classic air 



































































with affection and pity: they shook 
off Martin with affection and relief. 

The student welcomed his friend 
with a smile of pleasure and a sigh 
for his lost solitude. When Mr. 
Carter had enlarged upon the true 
method of making tea, and had fin- 
ished the bread and butter, he sud- 
denly grew hot at the thought of 
the river, swept Christopher to the 
bank, chose a boat and the stroke 
seat therein, and set to work with 
such zeal that in a moment they 
were hard aground. The evening’s 
row was terrific, for the student, 
ever anxious to please, laboured 
like a slave at the oar, and the 
small craft flashed up the stream 
until it was time to dash down 
again. Nothing worthy of note 
occurred during supper-time, After- 
wards, when Christopher felt more 
calm and had recovered his breath, 
he was entertained by many ob- 
servations on things in general, 
and by some scathing criticisms on 
Oxford characters, “I can’t stand 
those young dons,” said Martin ; 
“ they all talk like a literary news- 
paper.” When he had wished his 
friend good-night, he came back for 
a last remark. “Look here,” he 
said ; “I came off in such a hurry 
that I brought nothing but a tooth- 
brush, I suppose you can lend me 
some things.” . Christopher sleepily 
consented, and Martin, sweeping up 
an armful of clothes, retired to that 
repose which his friends believed 
impossible. 

The next day was full of events. 
After breakfast, during which meal 
the new-comer, arrayed in borrowed 
plumes, had conducted a fiery attack 
on modern liberalism aad the 
policy of laissez faire, Christopher 
went up stairs to find a new pipe 
for his friend’s use, and during a 
somewhat long search in the bed- 
room, a revolution was effected in 
the parlour. He paused in the 
doorway very shy and _ open- 
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mouthed with amazement. On the 
hearthrug supremely happy sat 
the vaughty girl. Her left hand 
grasped firmly a large slice of 
bread and jam, her right a cup of 
milk, while a saucer of the same 
harmless liquid solaced the cat 
Hobbes, who sat smiling at her side. 
Opposite to the forward child, as- 


- tride on his chair, and very straight in 


the back, sat Martin Carter. He was 
asking short questions and making 
long comments on the answers. The 
student, after an awkward pause of 
doubt, advanced into the room, and 
gravely touched the little hand which 
held the cup. Then without a word 
he turned to the window and began 
to collect his thoughts. The infant 
stream was flowing by, and long 
before he had recovered his wonted 
calm he was disturbed again by the 
consciousness of his unusua) promi- 
nence. His friend saw him blush, 
and jumped up just in time to sce a 
young lady of much sweetness and 
simplicity pass into the schoolroom. 
“ By George, sir,” he cried, “ that is 
the most charming girl I ever saw 
in my life!” “That is our school- 
mistress,” observed the naughty 
girl, peeping between the men, and 
with her mouth full of the last piece 
of bread and jam. “You be off!” 
cried Martin, and hustled her out. 
But the child would not allow a 
good custom to be destroyed by a 
chance windfall. Careful to pre- 
vent a precedent of omission, she 
appeared at the window as soon as 
she was thrust from the door. She 
looked at der old friend with a ro- 
guish eye, and held out a hand yet 
sticky with his favourite jam. On 
this adhesive palm the student, who 
was also fond of habits, placed a 
lump of sugar. “That is the most 
extraordinary child lever saw,” said 
Martin. “She explained the whole 
school system of this town to me in 
two words. I never knew anything 
like it;—never !” 
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It was very hard for the gentle 
scholar to settle down to his work 
that morning. Martin pulled out 
half-a-dozen of his books and read 
discursively, Snorts of protest broke 
the silence of the room, contemp- 
tuous whistles, occasional excla- 
mations of rage and hate. At last, 
roused to uncontrollable fury by 
the pompors decasyllables under 
which a moderna philosopher veiled 
the plainest statement from the 
vulgar, he flung down the book 
and jumped through the window. 
Christopher looked up with mild 
surprise, and Hobbes sprang aston- 
ished on to the bookcase. During 
the stay of so uncertain a visitor the 
great drama remained under lock 
and key, and Martin returning found 
his friend still occupied with the 
pedigree of that important word to 
which he had devoted the morning. 
Provoked by this fact, the impul- 
sive youth turned his back and 
drummed on the window-frame. At 
two the school-mistress passed on her 
way home. Martin looked at her 
with respectful but undisguised ad- 
miration; Christopher peeped fur- 
tively round him. 

“Do you know her?” asked the 
former suddenly. 

“No,” answered the other doubt- 
fully. “I suppose I don’t.” He 
felt uneasy, and wondered why. His 
friend had ‘brought the morning 
paper, and finding that the Com- 
mons were on the point of passing 
a paternal act, he improved the 
hour of dinver by a bitter onslaught 
on Government interference with 
the liberty of the subject. Chris- 
topher, who was thinking of other 
things, said but little, and so in- 
creased his reputation with the 
ingenious Mr. Carter, who, in Lon- 
don, had been often heard to declare 
that he knew a man at Clodthorpe 
who ‘was undoubtedly the first 
scholar and most promising  philo- 
logist in the world. Nevertheless, 
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during his visit to this prodigy, he 
showed no unconquerable desire for 
instruction. 

That evening, when the two 
young men were on their way to 
the river, a strange thing happened. 
As they drew near to the great 
green gates, one of them was pushed 
lightly open, and the young school- 
mistress appeared. Perhaps it was 
embarrassment which caused her to 
stumble on the threshold. Chris- 
topher blushed, swaying forward 
with the desire of help and back- 
ward with the fear of offence, but, 
while he swung like a disconcerted 
pendulum, Mr. Carter darted forward 
with a somewhat excessive show of 
alarm, and caught the little hand 
in the neat worn glove. “I hope 
you are not hurt,” he said anxious- 
ly; then, as she smiled her thanks, 
he went on boldly —*“ I did not know 
that we might have the pleasure of 
meeting you at this time.” 

“T had forgotten something,” 
said the little lady- with a little 
blush. 

“Can I be of 
asked he. 

“Oh, no, thank you; I won't 
trouble you,” answered she. 

And so these young folk became 
known to each other. Then a bril- 
liant idea oceurred to the impul- 
sive youth. “I wanted to ask you 
a favour,” he said. “The fact is 
that I am vastly interested in Educa- 
tion, Might I see the working of 
your school, and—in fact ask the 
girls a few questions?” He saw her 
hesitate, and stepped lightly from 
imposture to falsehood. “I have 
heard of your school from my friend 
here, and came down on purpose 
to see it.” Christopher turned 
scarlet, as the young lady looked 
at him. He gasped in the presence 
of this tremendous statement, “TI 
—I——” he began. “ Precisely,” 
continued Martin: “he has not seen 
it himself, but he has heard much of it 


any service /” 
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from Mrs. Whitewhatshername—his 
landlady, your know.” Now this 
small teacher was not free from 
pride; she believed in her system, 
and thought it possible that the 
great minds of the metropolis were 
occupied among graver matters with 
the consideration of her school. 
She therefore informed the volun- 
teer inspector with infinite conde- 
sension, that she would be happy 
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to receive him on the morrow at 
noon, 

“How could you say that you 
came to see her school?’ asked 
Christopher, as they went down the 
shady road. “ Diplomacy !” cried the 
other curtly. “It is very like lying,” 
muttered the student. Martin was 
terribly vigorous on the river, perhaps 
doing penance, There was an A i 
sence of dash about Christopher. 


III. 


The next morning at breakfast 
Mr, Carter entertained his friend by 
a passionate eulogy on the English 
Church. “ By George, sir!” he ex- 
claimed, in the course of his re- 
marks, “‘ we call ourselves enlight- 
ened, and talk rational religion, like 
the wretched prigs we are. Why, 
there is not a fellow going about in 
a high waistcoat who is not worth 
the whole pack of us. Look at their 
charity and their energy!” The cat 
Hobbes, who hated enthusiasm, 
turned on the rug and looked the 
other way. Christopher made no 
defence. Indeed, he spoke but 
little, having an uneasy feeling that 
his friend was watching him, even 
when he expressed agreement, eager 
as a terrier and ready to be at him 
again, when his last word was half 
uttered. Martin had a look which 
said as plainly as speech, “ Yes, yes, 

recisely ; only do let me go on.” 

ut if the student was silent on this 
occasion, he thought the more, and 
it did not escape him that he was 
confronted by his own best suit of 
clothes. For some reason it was an- 
noying that his new waistcoat 
should assist at the examination of 
the school girls, His guest had 
abandoned all hope of his portman- 
teau, boldly expressing his belief 
that the venerable and benevolent 


head of his college, who was sus- 





pected of a well regulated sympa- 
thy with Communism, had appropri- 
ated the garments. The student’s 
work was much interrupted on this 
eventful morning—partly by his own 
perverse imagination, which pictured 
to him the scene so soon to be 
enacted in the schoolroom ; partly 
by the growing uneasiness of the 
examiner, who, as the hour ap- 
proached, lashed himself into a 
fever of excitement, until he ramped 
round the room like a caged lion. 
At last the dreaded moment arrived. 
The playful children after their brief 
holiday had been again gathered in- 
tothe room. Martin, with an air of 
defiance almost piratical, but with 
heart beating under Christopher's 
waistcoat twice as fast as heart had 
ever beaten there before, crossed the 
yard to the doorway, where the 
little teacher awaited him with ad- 
mirable self-control. The student, 
peeping slyly from the window, saw 
a pretty picture framed in oak, In 
honour of the occasion, or on account 
of the heat, the young lady, in whose 
face primness was made pleasant by 
humour, had donned a white gown, 
which fell in unadorned purity from 
her firm round chin to her small 
feet. The sun, pushing lazily through 
a neighbouring elm, relieved this al- 
most affected simplicity by a fanci- 
ful pattern of light shadows. Her 
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wide hat, which for all its quaker- 
like demureness was not unbecom- 
ing, had been laid aside, and the 
brown hair which rippled in defi- 
ance of a puritanical brush was 
touched by the broken light to gold. 
Prim but pretty, shy but confident 
in herself, a little angel of Fra An- 
gclico made woman by the pencil 
of Raphael, a kitten who would wet 
her feet on a charitable errand, she 
‘was careful to keep her petticoats 
from mud and her soul from sin. 
With a respect for the Church of 
England before the Reformation, 
and a taste for pretty symbols as an 
aid to devotion, she combined the 
personal simplicity of a Quaker, and 
such breadth of religious sympathy, 
that she could discern the germs of 
faith in the quaint observances of a 
cannibal. Had there been more 
to know, there had been more to 
praise her. Yet to paint such 
a lily were to spoil her:+ the 
violet has its own sweet perfume, 
and some gold is retined though far 
away from London. She was a 
good girl, as all men and many 
women would allow. 
occupied with these thoughts of 
herself, as she greeted the examiner 
with a frank smile, which raised his 
courage, and a keen glance, which 
sent it into his boots and made his 
feet waver. Mr. Carter was surprised 
and maddened by his own coward- 
ice. In the effort to subdue his 
panic he glared upon the assembled 
girls with a glare so awful, that the 
smallest one burst into loud lamen- 
tations and had to be walked about 
outside by her sister. The exam- 
iner, who was not encouraged by 
tkis success, grew pale as he found 
himself confronted by a long row 
of the older pupils, who were ready 
to answer historical questions. The 
difficult thing was to ask them. A 
young man may be bold, but a new 
experience combined with a con- 
sciousness of imposture will loosen 
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the stiffest knees, Fragments of bot- 
any, geology, geography, philology, 
physiology, psychology, and several 
sciences of more recent date, crowd- 
ed confusedly into the mind of the 
adventurous youth. As for history, 


‘the only thing he could think of 


was the statement of some bold 
thinker, that it was better to know 
the history of a piece of chalk than 
that of the entire human race. 
Ages seemed to elapse, and then, 
painfully conscious of the eyes of 
the schoolmistress, he gasped out the 
question, “ Who was Alexander?” 
“ Please, sir, a coppersmith,” said 
the first girl. “Oh no, he was not,” 
cried the examiner, much elated. 
“She means Alexander the copper- 
smith,” whispered the young lady, 
and added hastily, “they don’t do 
ancient history.” “Oh! ah! ex- 
actly,” assented the unhappy youth, 
and on the inspiration of the mo- 
ment blurted out,“ Who was Magna’ 
Charta?” There was a titter from 
the three head girls, which set 
the whole school laughing. Mar- 
tin shuddered. It seemed to him 
that no event worthy of note had 
happened since the battle of Ar- 
bela. He derived a dismal consola- 
tion from the thought that his 
shame would be probably forgotten 
some time in the next century. 
The schoolmistress looked at him 
strangely. This girl, who had 
seemed so slight a thing when she 
stumbled in the yard, was truly 
awful in her own demesne. His 
eye wandered down the row of 
girls, as he strove to shape a ques- 
tion, and wondered how it would 
sound. Then an awful thing hap- 

ned. As his glance rested on the 
fast girl of the line, and he was 
about to speak, a voice proceeding 
from a distant corner broke the 
stillness of the room. Fearfully 
distinct, uttered in his own tone 
and with his own manner, these 
words sounded in his- ear,—“ By 
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George, sir, that is the most charm- 
ing girl I ever saw in my life!” 
A pause of ‘astonishment was fol- 
lowed by a burst of laughter from 
the whole school. Quick as light- 
ning the teacher summoned the de- 
linquent, who even from the corner 
of punishment had committed a 
new offence. But Martin dared not 
facethe naughty one. If she should 
explain her words! He muttered 
something about the heat, pardon, 
sunstroke, and. dashed at the door. 
But his agony was not yet at an 
end. On the threshold he ran 
against the tall figure of a man, who 
was stooping in the doorway, and 
fell feebly against the wall. “I beg 
ten thousand pardons,” said the 
new comer with a courteous motion 
of the hands, and a voice soft but 
studiously distinct. He spoke with a 
careful pronunciation of each sylla- 
ble like an accomplished foreigner. 
‘Indeed the Re¥. Giles Warner 
prided himself on his resemblance 
to a French priest of the best type, 
and his incisive speech was not oniy 
effective in the pulpit, but in ad- 
mirable harmony with his dark 
thin face and the deep blue of his 
shorn cheek and chin. In spite of 
his extreme urbanity, there was 2 
twinkle in his deep-set eye, as he 
looked at the embarrassed youth, and 
quickly suppressed admonition in 
the glance which he turned on the 
young teacher. That lady caught 
the fleeting expression, and resented 
it.. She therefore advanced with 
surprising friendliness to the baffled 
examiner, and astonished him by 
her thanks for his good intentions, 
and her hopes for his speedy recov- 
ery. He replied by a look suffi- 
ciently comical, which was meant 
to express abject humility and 
boundless gratitude. Then he got 
out of the place, and did not pause 
until he was under lock and key in 
his own bedroom, For half an 
hour he gave himself up to sorrow 
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and shame. Then other thoughts 
gradually crept in, each link of the 
chain brighter than the last. Per- 
haps the naughty girl would not be 
questioned about her mysterious 
observation. If. she were ques- 
tioned, she would not be believed. 
If she were believed—why ! (here 
he took a bold leap) so much the 
better! No woman could be really 
angry with a man for saying that 
she was charming. She would 
blush, declare to herself that she 
was furious, and smile, He could 
see hersmile. (Here he lapsed into 
a dream of her excellence.) She 
had been kind to him. She cer- 
tainly liked him. Perhaps she 
would learn to love him. She loved 
him. Here Christopher called him 
to dinner, and he descended full of 
confidence. Indeed, he strutted 
before his friend like a victorious 
bantam, or a heroic tenor who has 
donned the basso’s gown to gain 
admittance to the light soprano. 
He did not describe the examina- 
tion in detail, but talked fluently 
on subjects of more general interest. 
Only when~Christopher spoke of 
the appearance of the High-Church 
parson in their quiet yard, did he 
show signs of care. He could not 
disguise from himself the danger 
which threatened not only Ciod- 
thorpe, but England, he might say 
Europe, nay, the world. Every 
part of the Continent was under- 
mined by Jesuit plots, and the High- 
Church party in this country were 
ignorantly and pitifully playing the 
game of Rome. “ Don’t talk to me, 
sir,” he cried to the student, whose 
mouth was full of mutton, “about 
the progress of liberal ideas. We 
shall talk our two-penny toleration 
until we wake up in the Vatican. 
Before the end of the century every 
Government in both hemispheres 
will be but viceroys of the Pope, 
and we, whom the sea might keep 
apart, will be drawn to his chair at 
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the skirts of these long-coated Ritu- 
alists.” If Martin took a melancholy 
view of the prospects of mankind 
at dinner-time, it was bright to the 
doom which he foresaw a few hours 
later. He declined to go on the 
water, and Christopher, floating on 
the stream, surrendered himself to 
meditation, which was melancholy 
but not unpleasant. When his 
slow feet brought him back through 
the deepening gloom to the green 
gates, he found his friend nursing a 
fury by the wayside. Seized by the 
coat and dragged into the yard, he 
was confronted by this wild young 
man, who hissed in his ear, “ What 
do you think? That girl—that 
charming girl—is a member of a 
sisterhood!” The rage and scorn 
with which he emphasized the ob- 
noxious word were awful. 

“I knew it,” said Christopher, 
meekly. 

“Then I give you up,” cried 
Martin, and, suiting the action to the 
word, he dashed into his friend’s 
room, flung himself into his chair, 
and sat on his cat. The cat Hobbes, 
who was awakened from a delicious 
dream of cream, dashed out with an 
amazing splutter. During the so- 
journ of this excited stranger her 
life was a series of rade shocks. 
She was partly consoled by the ap- 
pearance of supper. It was a supper 
good for cats and men. Under its 





IV. 


So the summer days went slowly 
by like bees laden with sweetness, 
Of many such days no record will 
be given. If anybody should read 
the previous chapters, he or she will 
be glad to pass lightly on from bath 
and bacon to supper and sleep, and 
again from supper and sleep, through 
star-gazing watches to bath and 
bacon. Clodthorpe is a very dull 


benign influence the world grew 
brighter. When it had vanished, 
and the drowsy perfume of fresh 
tobacco was stealing, through the 
room, the’ troubled spirit of Mr. 
Carter was soothed. After much 
silent smoking, he broke the medi- 
tation’ of his friend by observing 
that after all there was something 
beautiful in the association of gentle 
women forgood works, This led to 
some remarks on the religion of wo- 
men, and its excellence when it nour- 
ished a wide human sympathy in- 
stead of an unnatural celibacy. 

“Tt is,” he said, “ in a Protestant 
nunnery that a sufferer may find 
the kindest sister, a worker the 
most helpful wife.” 

As the two young men were go- 
ing up-stairs to bed, Martin suddenly 
grasped Christopher by the hand, 
wrung it to the verge of pain, and 
cried, “My dear fellow, you don’t — 
know what I owe you!” 

“No, I don’t,” said the other, 
almost moodily. 

“T feel as if it would be all right,” 
proclaimed the enthusiast, with 
flashing eyes; “I can’t tell why. 
I felt almost melancholy this after- 
noon, It is rather inconsistent.” 

This was one of his rare moments 
of illumination. When this impa- 
tient spirit had long been lulled to 
rest, Christopher still sat by his win- 
dow looking at the stars. 


town, and hundreds of less eventful 
histories might be written of its in- 
habitacts. It is a solemn thought. 
The time, over which we pass, was 
a time of rare beauty. It was warm 
summer, but not parched aad bare ; 
for still rain fell in the nights, 
and lo! in the morning the country 
had renewed her spring. But mel- 
ancholy comes with the riches of 
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the year, and together they had 
come to Christopher, His life was 
no longer solitary, nor spent among 
the splendours and intrigues of a 
phantom and highly artificial society. 
In the place of daring page and 
scheming prelate, were Martin Carter 
and the Rev. Giles Warner; for 
court ladies, school girls gathered 
round Hermione Dale, before whose 
eyes the proud princess was fading. 
There was also a duenna. Miss 
Anne Winch was that sister of the 
sisterhood whose mission was the 
repulse of the other sex. When 
sister Hermione became acquainted 
with two young men, sister Anne 
rose between her and danger, as in 
obedience to natural laws, soft and 
strong as a sand-bank, against which 
the light artillery of dashing Mr, Car- 
ter might thunder in vain. Mean- 
while the little schoolmistress,though 
she resented the presence of her 
placid dragon as wholly unnecessary, 
was very happy. Perhaps from her 
knowledge of the character of the 
naughty girl, aided by her feminine 
intuition of such matters, she had in- 
ferred Martin’s admiration of herself. 
Kt is certain that his ardour and his 
ready talk were to her a new and 
delightful experience. Brought up 
between four walls, and among 
women more or less weak, she had 
long felt herself immeasurably wiser 
than her acquaintances, She knew 
as well what Susan or Tabitha 
would do at each slight variation of 
circumstances, as if one were an 
acid and the other analkali. If the 
one always took cream before sugar, 
was not the other equally consistent 
in taking sugar before cream? Even 
in dull Clodthorpe could be found 
no duller folk than Tabitha and 
Susan. Debarred from the noblest 
study of mankind, Hermione took 
to theology, and made her books an 
excuse for solitude. She worked 
archaic samplers also, and strange 
garments for singers. She loitered 


among the flowers, making a pretty 
picture, and faneying herself a 
scientific gardener. Had she not 
gained a real interest in her small 
scholars, she would have leda sham 
life, playing the nun, musing over 
her religious emotions, and beliey- 
ing, except in some painful moments 
of self-knowledge, that she was a 
very superior woman. In fact this 
charming girl was half a prig, when 
she was affected by the new influ- 
ence of her erratic adorer. For 
adorer he was, as Christopher knew. 
If the ardent and sometimes bril- 
liant talk of the young man was 
pleasant to the thirsty mind of the 
young woman, her cool judgment 
and intuition of right and wrong 
was inexpressibly delightful to his 
wayward character. After the first 
week of thcir acquaintance he was 
as ready to accept her decision on 
all practical matters, as she was to 
give it; and it is worthy of remark 
that having once accepted it he very 
rarely maintained the opposite. 
Christopher confessed to himself 
that his friend became more steady. 
Even his vague religiosity was being 
concentrated by Miss Dale’s ocea- 
sional precepts into a qualified sup- 
port of the church of the Rev. Giles 
Warner. As to the priest himself, 
Martin soon maintained that his in- 
fluence with the poor was greater 
than that of any man since Wesley. 
There was a strange combination of 
Ritualist and Methodist in the man 
who was the theological adviser of 
sister Hermione. He was fond of 
colour and processions, but some- 
what lax as to forms. He had 
barely escaped persecution for his 
love of the illegal candle:. he had 
roused the envy of a travelling re- 
vivalist by capping his most popular 
prayer with a better. He was very 
attentive to Mr. Carter, combating 
his opinions as if they were vastly 
important. Now flattery cannot be 
administered by an older to a youn- 
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ger man in a more delicate and 
effective form; and in this case it. 
extracted from the youth his views 
on all subjects divine and human. 
The priest in return made himself 
agreeable by small favours. Now 
he displayed an interesting family 
of the poor and honest; now he 
_dropped an exquisite fragment of 
medizval legend. Now he showed 
the open working of a stimulating 
charity; and anon suggested the 
existence of a proselytising society. 
It was strange that a man so full of 
good works should give so much 
time to an impulsive and erratic 
young man, though Martin did not 
think so. Yet he was mightily 
pleased by this clerical condescen- 
sion, and when be found himself at 
the hour of evensong in his friend’s 
company and close to St. Polycarp’s, 
he seldom refused to enter. The 
church was brilliantly lighted to 
attract the class to whom light is 
a luxury, and warmly coloured for 
the pleasure of uneducated senses. 
There Martin Carter would stand 
amid the natives of the surrounding 
slums, and at the end of the service 
thunder out hymn after hymn, 
while the congregation were roused 
to fresh exertions by their friendly 
pastor. Martin had a big bass voice, 
and liked to hear it. 

So the friendship between the 
clergyman and the layman grew 
side by side with the love of the 
youth “for the maiden, until one 
day a remarkable conversation took 
place. The Rev. Giles Warner in- 
vited his friend to walk, and the two 
set forth together. It was evening, 
but still hot, and they chose the 
shady hollows of the easy hills, At 
the first pause in Martin’s talk the 
priest made a remark, “ What a 
charming young lady Miss Dale 
is!” he said. This set the other 
off again. When he had exhausted 
all the terms of praise in the Eng- 
lish language, Mr, Warner quietly 
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expressed his agreement. “ Quite 
so,” he said, and added, in a medi- 
tative manner, “It is very unfortu- 
nate that she should be alone in the 
world, and so poor in worldly wealth. 
She is well fitted for the command 
of money.” 

“Why?” asked his companion, 
sharply. 

“She has so much sense and so 
much goodness. She might be of 
infinite service.” 

Upon this the younger man burst 
forth in indignant comment, main- 
taining, with much passion and. vol- 
ubility, that a woman’s sense and 
virtue are the very qualities which 
make her a good wife for a poor 
man, When he paused for breath, 
the priest, smiling gently, and shak- 
ing his head, observed, “ Very true ; 
but if the good and wise woman be 
rich also, she may benefit not one 
man, but a thousand. There is 
great power in money.” 

This talk was as the converse of 
whip and top. The whip gave a 
cut, and off went the top for a long 
spin. It spun buzzing against riches. 
Rich men care for nothing but to 
grow more rich. Their charity is 
ostentation, and generally harmful. 
It is the poor who help the poor. 
So,may these buzzings be compress- 
ed. The youth was by this time 
too excited to remark that his com- 
panion was watching him narrowly, 
almost eagerly. 

“Why,” he cried, presently, yield- 
ing half-consciously to his tendency 
to present himself as an illustration, 
“T might be a rich man if I chose.” 

“Indeed!” questioned the priest, 


‘with a smile, in which there was 


just enough of doubt to goad the 
young man into further revelations. 
“] suppose I may say so, I am 
the only near relative of my uncle, 
who made a pile of money, and owns 
a big place in Hampshire.” 
s it possible,” asked the other, 
seemingly much surprised, “ that 

















you are related to the great Sir 
Abraham Carter?” 

“ Ex-mayor, inventor and patentee 
of the Cantharic stain-eradicator, at 
6d. the stick, J.P., country gentle- 
man, and Tory M.P.,” cried Martin, 
laughing bitterly, and emphasising 
each title with his stick. 

“And you are not on good terms ?”” 
asked the other, in a tone of real 
concern. “ Pardon me,” he added. 
quickly, “if I overstep 

“Oh, not at all,” said Martin. 
“Tf to be turned out of the house is 
a sign of displeasure and a cause of 
annoyance, I may say that we are 
not on good terms. He disapproved 
of my advising the application of 
the patent eradicator to his own re- 
putation.” 

“How very unfortunate. But 
the place? Perhaps the place is 
entailed upon you?” 

“No; he kas everything in his 
own hands. You see I was not 
wrong in saying that I might be 
rich. I have but to go humbly to 
my uncle the eradicator, and I am 
heir to his ill-gotten gains.” 

“ Wealth ill- ‘gained may be sancti- 
fied by its use,” suggested the priest. 

“That is a damnable doctrine,” 
cried the layman, hotly ; “T beg 
your pardon, but it is.’ 

“Well, well,” said the other, sooth- 
ingly ; “ then there-is no hope of Sir 
Abraham pardoning you ?” 

“None. The truth is that I in- 
cidentally showed him up in print. I 
referred to him as an example of suc- 
cessful fraud, and he did not like it.” 

“Not unnaturally. You write 
for the press? How did he know 
that it was your article ?” 

“T signed it. It was in the ‘ Bi- 
monthly,’” said Martin, naming a 
periodical famous for plain speaking. 
One of his friends asserted that 
Martin wrote for the ‘ Bi-monthly ’ 
because he could pour out as much 
abuse as he chose, and sign his name 
in full at the bottom of it. One of 
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his enemies refused to answer ay 
attack on the ground that Martin 
Carter would any day rather be 
kicked down-stairs than not noticed, 

“The ‘Bi-monthly,’” repeated 
the Rev. Giles Warner, musing ; 
“a very interesting periodical— 
very; but not, I fear, a mine of 
wealth for the “contributors.” 

“T have something of my own,’ 
said the young man, carlos 
“four or five hundred a year.” 

“And you have attacked your 
rich uncle in the ‘Bi-monthly’? 
Well, well, you young men are very 
bold. I fear we must part here, and, 
by-the-by, perhaps for some time, 
I start for another conference this 
evening.” 

“ A conference? Where? What 
about?” asked the youth, who was 
interested in everything. 

“On ecclesiastical affairs. Good- 
bye, till we meet again. Good-bye, 
good-bye.” With an affectionate 
pressure of the hand, and some con- 
tempt and pity in his heart, the Rev. 
Giles Warner left his friend, and 
passed quickly into St. Polycarp’s. 

Martin went home feeling rather 
cross. He wondered why he had 
been so egotistical. A man always 
feels the vanity of the world when 
he has talked more than is _ his 
wont about himself. He had an 
uneasy impression that he had been 
posturing before his friend. 

The next morning Mr. Carter, 
having recovered from his unusual 


¢ of self-distrust, was watching the ~ 


customary stream of small folk who 
passed the window. Presently the 
green gate opened in a manner 
which showed the decision of an 
adult. The young man _ turned 
quickly, and with a bright smile of 
welcome. This pleasant expression 
yielded to a look of profound dis- 
may, as the gate was sharply closed, 
and he found himself confronted 
by the inexpressive countenance of 
Miss Anne Winch. 
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Now were the summer days most 
waspish, and each in passing left her 
sting in Martin Carter. He could 
hear nothing of Hermione Dale. 
At first he was energetic and confi- 
dent. He dashed from place to 
place asking questions. At the 
clergy-house he learned that the 
Rey. Giles Warner was exercising 
his persuasive faculty at a congress 
in Germany, and was too busy for 
private correspondence, To the 
dwelling of the sisterhood, which 
he haunted, he could never gain 
admittance. He lay in wait for 
the sisters, and captured in succes- 
sion the prudent Tabitha and the 
homely. Susan. From the former 
he extracted the information that 
Hermione was with friends in Lon- 
don; from the latter, that there 
was no particular address, He 
made a sudden onslaught on Miss 
Anne Winch; but that least im- 
pressionable of women listened pa- 
tiently for half-an-hour, and said 
nothing but good-bye. Then energy 
and confidence gave way to irrit- 
ability and hope, and these in turn 
yielded to despair and loss of appe- 
tite. One morning, as Christopher 
watched his friend sitting moody 
before his coffee, and playing with 
his bacon, he was attacked by a 
most disturbing thought. It flash- 
ed across him that perhaps he might 
do something to help the sufferer. 
Now a mood of passive pity was 
not unpleasant to the student, but 
the idea of active help in this mat- 
ter was singularly distasteful. He 
put it away from him, and buried 
himself in his books; but to no 
purpose. That thought was every- 
where. When he looked down, he 
read it between the lines; when he 
looked up, he saw it on the wall. 
Instead of a profound work on par- 
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ticles, his book might have been an 
essay on the duties of friendship. 
By dinner-time he had almost 
yielded, and bad hit upon the sec- 
ondary and more comfortable consi- 
deration that he should certainly fail. 
During the meal his friend’s silence 
seemed portentous. It was as if 
the mill-stream had ceased to turn 
the wheel, and the waking miller 
heard for the first time silence. 
When dinner was over, the stud- 
ent, as he was wont to do, strolled 
into the shady road; but at the 
hour of return to study he had his 
hand on the bell of the tall house, 
where the sisters lived. So he 
stood for a minute, then took his 
hand away, and went towards the 
river. He walked slowly to 
the bank, and turned up stream. 
The river with its great gentleness 
and little changes was always a 
good friend to the student. It 
soothed him in his hours of lei- 
sure, and helped him when he 
wished to think. It seemed as if 
under the pleasant tone of the wa- 
ter his scattered thoughts and feel- 
ings drew together without his 
effort and formed a purpose for. 
him, The Thames was ever ready 
to tell him the right thing to do. 
When he had been walking for 
some time, he flung himself, face 
downwards, where the grass was 
cool, about an old tree and a tangled 
hedge, and lay thinking. He 
thought of many things more or 
less irrelevant, such as his earliest 
recollections of his mother, Rosa- 
lind in the forest of Ardennes, a 
beetle all in green and gold who 
pushed through a tuft to look at 
him, the twitter of a bird above his 
head; and yet, when he had lain 
very still for an hour, he rose 
with a set purpose. When the 
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small twittering bird hopped down 
to pry into the place where the 
strange visitor’s face had been, she 
found her breast wet with unaccus- 
tomed dew. Christopher walked 
quietly down the river, quietly up 
the road, and rang the clanging bell 
of the gaunt house without a pause. 
In the door was a grating, of which 
these amateur nuns were mightily 
proud. Christopher, who was look- 
ing at the grating in expectation of 
the critical face of a subordinate 
sister, was much surprised to see 
two small brown hands grasp the 
bars. Presently between the hands 
rose the comical face of the naughty 
girl with twice its usual amount of 
mischief. “I thought it was you. 
I saw you in the road,” she whis- 
pered, and disappeared. In a mo- 
ment she opened the door, and 
pulled the young man in by the 
sleeve. “ Hush! come on !” she said. 

“ But what are you doing here ?” 
he asked, hanging back. 

“O! TI am here because I am 
so naughty. Come on, do.” 

“ But I want to see Miss Winch.” 

“Well, Pll take you. She is in 
the lockatory.” 

“ In the what ?” 

“Tn the lockatory. 
they like to call it.” 

“Oh! the locutory ! 
lour, eh ?” 


That’s what 


The par- 


“Yes. Come on. I'll take you 
in. Only don’t you go till I come 
back.” With this warning the 


naughty girl peshed open a door in 
the passage, pushed Christopher to- 
wards it, and ran off on tip-toe. 
The young man entered the room, 
and found himself in the presence 
of Miss Anne Winch. Even this 
imperturbable woman was surprised. 

“How did you get in?” she 
asked. 

“T am so glad to find you at 
home,” said he. 

She looked as if the pleasure was 
not mutual. 
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*“ May I ask for news of Miss 
Dale?’ he inquired, after an in- 
terval. 

* “Hermione is better, thank yon.” 

“She has been ill?” 

* Not seriously.” 

It was a remarkable conversation. 
Neither was a fluent talker. The 
longest, and indeed the most elo- 
quent part of the dialogue were the 
pauses. Christopher stared at his 
boot, and Miss Winch took up her 
work. Presently he asked, “ Have 
you heard from her lately ?” 

She thought awhile before she 
answered, 

“We have the latest news of 
her.” 

Here ensued a pause of unusual 
length. The lady moved in her 
chair, and directed at the gentleman 
that feminine look which insinuates 
without rudeness that a visit has 
been long enough. But Christo- 
pher sat still, mindful of the orders 
of the eccentric child, and having a 
great power of waiting. At last he 
asked, “ When do you expect her 
back ?” 

“ May I ask your reason for wish- 
ing to know?” 

“T want to speak to her on a 
matter of importance.” 

The lady settled herself more 
firmly in her chair, and in her 
blandest voice observed, “ Our dear 
Hermione is almost alone in the 
world. We could hardly permit 
the visits of a young man without 
an explanation.” - 

“I wish that I could give you 
one. But there is another to be 
considered.” 

“You come on behalf of some- 
body else?” asked Miss Winch, ot 
most betraying interest. 

“JT come on my own responsi- 
bility.” 

“And you cannot tell me your 
reason ?” 

“T fear not.” 
“ Then,” said Miss Anne Winch, 
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slowly, “I fear that we shall gain 
nothing by prolonging this inter- 
view.” 

The situation was embarrassing 
for Christopher. To avoid moving 
he was forced to shut his eyes to 
the fact that she had half risen from 
her chair. But he was bent on de- 
lay. He sat still, and meditated. 
Presently he resumed the conversa- 
tion by saying, “ You will pardon 
me for asking if you are Miss Dale’s 
guardian ?” 

“Tn some sort, yes.” 

“T mean in the eye of the law.” 

“Now you must pardon me in 
turn. You cannot expect a woman 
to understand the law.” 

Christopher rubbed his hat, push- 
ed out one leg, and looked carefully 
at his foot, wondering what he 
should say next. After a pause 
Miss Winch rose, and said, still with 
much urbanity, “I must ask you to 


‘excuse me. It is a very busy day 


with us.” The young man rose 
slowly, conscious and half ashamed 
of his feeling of relief. He had 
done his best, and failed. 

“T am sorry to have troubled 
you,” he said. “ Good-day ;”—and 


he moved towards the door. But . 


he had not made two steps in that 
direction when the door opened, 
and he started back in surprise. 
On the threshold stood Hermione 
Dale, rather pale, but calm, Chris- 
topher looked round at Miss Winch, 
probably with something of re- 
buke in his eyes, for she said quiet- 
ly, “Did not you know that Her- 
mione was in the house?’ But 
though her voice was urbane as ever, 
there was a world of meaning in the 
glance which she turned on the 
little sister. Even at this crisis 
Miss Dale did not forget the dig- 
nity of the*schoolmistress. She de- 
livered her commands to the naughty 
girl, who stood in great glee behind 
her, before she advanced alone into 
the room. She held out her hand 


frankly to Christopher, and looked 
at sister Anne with an umimistak- 
able expression. “Oh, cértainly, 
if you wish it,” said that lady, and 
left the room. 

Then the student quietly and 
gravely pleaded the cause of another. 
He praised Martin’s generosity, his 
brilliancy, his kind heart. He 
stated his own conviction that an 
able woman could concentrate and 
strengthen all that was good in him. 
He soon saw that he might finish 
his panegyric. Her face grew softer, 
and her eyes were moistened, as she 
heard him. 

“T have no right to speak,” he 
said abruptly; “but I saw how 
wretched he was. You will cure 
him ?” he asked, with a sort of sob 
in his voice, and a foreknowledge of 
her answer, which: made him smile 

imly. 

“Why did he not come?” she 
asked softly. 

“He has been twenty times, but 
he never could get in.” 

“ And yet you thought they would 
admit you ?” she asked, half smiling. 

“Yes. [am an unimportant sort 
of person.” They had some further 
talk. Christopher learned that Her- 
mione had been really unwell, and 
had been in London for a few days. 
On her return she found that her 
place at the school had been taken 
by Miss Winch, and that the Rev. 
Giles Warner had left for hera large 
mass of papers, with a request that 
they might be copied, and forwarded 
to him in Germany. She had been 
very busy, and a little surprised to 
hear nothing of her friends, until 
the naughty girl told her that one 
of them was in the house. Neither 
the young lady nor the student spoke 
much of the future ; but before they 
parted, he knew that she would 
walk by the river that evening, 

That evening Martin also walked 
by the river. The Thames has 
heard many love stories as he loiters 
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on his way. He is bound for the 
sea, but has time for many little 
works aud pastimes. He winds 
idly through the level fields, stop- 
ping in full contentment at the lock 
gates, or sliding with low laughter 
across the weir. He lingers where 
the great trees drop boughs towards 
the stream, or in dense masses climb 
the steep slopes. He swerves about 
the green islands lovingly, and lifts 
the long grasses at their edge. He 
explores shadowed back-waters, soft- 
ly raises the water-lilies, and swells 
against the swan’s breast among the 
reeds. As he sings the richness of 
the year, many little birds weave 
variations in the monotonous tune. 
Over the osier beds the cloud of 
starlings breaks into falling birds, 
and the air is full of gossip and 
household chatter. The sun, when 
he sinks in splendour, keeps his 
deepest colours for the tranquil 
Thames. Amid the gathering sha- 
dows two silver swans ride purely. 
O Edmund Spenser, worthy poet of 
this sweet English river, thou hast 
lefta marriage song for all true lovers. 

When Miss Hermione Dale saw 


the shadows deepening, she did not 
think of Spenser. She thought 
that Martin, who was looking worn 
and harassed, maugre his present 
joy, would catch cold. Therefore, 
with that deception which we par- 
don in affectionate women, she said 
that she felt the air grow chill, and 
shivered ; and thereupon Mr. Car- 
ter, glowing with the new delight 
of taking care of a weaker crea- 
ture, hurried her home. _ Before 
they parted, by the clanging bell of 
the gaunt house, it was agreed be- 
tween these lovers that he should 
take her next day to ber friends in 
London, return himself to his bache- 
lor lodgings in the same city, and 
as soon as might be, buy the ring. 
That night the joy of Martin Car- 
ter broke forth in cries of astonish- 
ment and sudden movements, most 
disturbing to the cat Hobbes. When 
his friend was at last asleep, Chris- 


topher sat long leaning out into the ° 


night, meditating on life and love. 
Great is the effect of solemn beauty 
on a tender soul. Whenhe drew in 
his head, his face was wet with 
tears. 


wi. 


The next morning, when Martin 
and Hermione were flying to London 
together,Christopher sat at breakfast 
alone. For half-an-hour after that 
meal he smoked a mild pipe. Then 
he saw the naughty girl, who held 
out the accustomed hand. When 
he-placed the largest lump in her 
small palm, she did not make a 
face for answer, but smiled and 
thanked him. It seemed pathetic 
to the student that she should 
smile and speak to him on that 
morning. Presently the cat Hobbes 
rubbed herself against his leg from 
the extremity of her left ear to the 
point of her stiff tail. It seemed pa- 
thetic that the cat Hobbes, who wis 


not by nature demonstrative, should 
favour him with such prolonged 
expression of good will. And now 
the stream of children flowed by 
him, and in the stream like a long 
log traundled edgeways came Miss 
Anne Winch, who did not see him, 
as at the moment she was encourag- 
ing the smallest girl with the point 
of her parasol. At ten the student 
took down his books, After the 
children’s frolic at noon he showed 
signs of restlessness. Ile went to 
the cupboard, and fishéd out the 
long neglected tragedy. He pushed 
over the papers until he came to 
the great love scene. It was at 
court that the grand passion was dis- 
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played. Out stepped his princess 
all in gems and gold. In rushed 
his page in kirtle green. She was 
in splendour like the sun, as he 
told her. His garb was mean, as 
he exclaimed with bitterness, but 
none the less becoming. Yet fine 
as it all was, it seemed a poor thing 
to the author. Was it possible 
that his great work was so very 
unnatural? Were the jewels so 
glassy, and the page’s legs meré 
adding? It was the wooing of 
the Albert Memorial by a German 
band. O fine writing, and scenes 
of admirable proportion, are ye no 
warmer than a painted fire? Let 
Romeo climb the wall, or Juliet 
lean from the window, and how 
many pairs of lovers flit away like 
ghosts! Away with them all, these 
creatures cut out of books, manu- 
factured rags, shadows of shadows! 
Out with them, O Christopher 
grown clear-eyed, proude monarch 
and despised suitor, alike despi- 
cable! snip off the head of this 
maiden, who doles out a measured 
passion with her painted lips! 








What do these speech-makers know 
of love? 

The student took out the fatal 
shears, and very quietly cut the 

reat drama into little pieces. He 
dined with a fair appetite. In the 
evening, as his boat drifted slowly 
down the river, he was surprised to 
find how calm he felt, The air was 
above all things sweet. There was 
rest in the thought of Martin Carter 
along way off. It was almosta relief 
to remember that Hermione was no 
longer behind the clanging bell. 
There was melancholy pleasure in 
the knowledge that the first and 
second gentlemen had walked away 
never to return, He debated with 
himself whether on the morrow he 
should begin his essay on Euripides 
or his criticism of the criticism of 
the newest and deepest German. 
As he passed onward, he took out 
a canvas bag full of minute scra 
of paper, added a stone to the 
contents, and dropped it into the 
water. The stream closed silently 
over it, and the gentle critic floated 
home. 
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BATES’S |, TOUR. 


(PERSONALLY CONDUCTED.) 


Ir is just possible that there are 
some readers who have become 
weary of the stern conscientious- 
ness with which every modern 
author of a journal of travel logs 
the minutest incidents of each day’s 
journey, goes into the proper amount 
of ecstasy over the right amount 
of scenic grandeur, and alternates 
between awe and admiration as 
directed by the guide-books, and, 
for relief, would care‘to read this 
record of an expedition from Green- 
ock to Inverness, undertaken on 
an entirely new principle by two 
natives of the more southern por- 
tion of the empire. 

Armed with a geographical igno- 
rance of the Western Highlands 
rarely to be met with far from St. 
James’s Street, they determined to 
consult no authorities and to seek 
no advice, but, starting with minds 


EDINBURGH 


Leaving the Caledonian Station 
on the way to Greenock, the view 
from the carriage is far from beauti- 
ful—detached buildings of the John 
Knox’ious order of architecture suc- 
ceed the more pretentious streets 
and crescents of western Edin- 
burgh, and in their turn give place 
to fields of ugly, though productive, 


agriculture. “Stone walls do not 
a ‘prison make,” but they make a 


hideous landscape; and the patches 


of land, covered with the refuse of 


pit-shafts and clay-works, with 
which the scene is at intervals en- 
livened, represent material prosper- 
ity at the expense of the picturesque. 
Inside a first-class smmoking-com- 


of virgin blankness, to keep such 
a journal of their adventures and 
impressions as, from the reading 
thereof, no one should be one whit 
the wiser or the better. 

The perilous nature of their 
undertaking will be obvious; thev 
were totally unprotected. They car- 
ried no arms; they had no com 
—no guide (save an old ‘Murray,’ 
which they scorned to use)—and 
very little change of linen! Un- 
daunted by these deficiencies, the 
intrepid couple formed themselves 
into a company, under the regis- 
tered title of Bates’s Personally-con- 
ducted Touring Association (Limi- 
ted); and at 4 p.m., on Friday, 
August —, 1875 (after an affecting 
parting with the hall-porter of the 
Queen Street Club, who put them 
into a cab), started with a clean 
bill of health from 


TO OBAN, 


partment, a more cheerful view meets 
the eye. ° 

Facing each other, next the “ off” 
or right-hand window, may be ob- 
served the voyagers composing 
Bates’s first personally - conducted 
Tour,* en route for Oban and the 


Highlands of Scotland. In the ° 


centre seat, with his back to the 
engine, snores a military officer, 
going to resume his brutal and 
bloodthirsty occupation in Ireland. 
Conscience-hardened he sleeps the 


sleep of innocence—or brown sherry, | 


of which he has partaken freely at 
luncheon. It transpires (from the 
cover of his portmanteau) that his 
name is “ Brown.” 








* Note this! 





All Tours PERSONALLY conducted. 
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On the other side sit two local 
ruffians, the one redeeming quality 
noticeable in whom, seems to be a 
knowledge of the mysteries of golf. 
Arrived at Rutherglen, one departs 
—at Paisley the other. Enough of 
them ! 

Approaching Coatbridge, burn- 
ing fiery furnaces surround the line, 
foul the air,-and destroy the vegeta- 
tion. On! on! we pause not even 
to drink from the fascinating flask 
(but do it in mid career), Bates’s 
personally-conducted Tour defies 
obstacles. Through the gloomy 
tunnel and the festive cutting, over 
bridges and along the flat, with un- 
relenting speed we hurry to our 
goal! 

“Teecuts,” says the licentious 

ard. “ Where are we?” says the 
leader ;* “ Port-Glasgow,” replies 
the L.G. And soon we slide with 
many bumps and groans into the 
dirty terminus of Greenock-upon- 
Clyde. The station at Greenock 
is partly devoted to railway pur- 
poses, and partly—strange to say— 
to the sugar trade. One of the 
principal doorways, instead of mark- 
ing the booking-office (which is 
down some stairs), is labelled in 
large letters Sucar Excmance ; and 
the L. G. informs the Expeditiot 
that there is a large special saloon 
carriage reserved for bringing the 
sugar-brokers daily to their business 
from Glasgow ; further, that much 
“dealing” is done in transitd@, and 
that the roaring and shouting of 
prices, &c., heard throughout the 
journey, is “just awfu’.” Verily, 
we are a commercial nation ! 

With the unerring instinct of 





travellers accustomed to the most 
barbarous realms, the tourists at 
once headed (preceded by a ticket- 
porter bearing their modest impedi- 
menta) for the Tontine ¢ Hotel. 

Here due deference was accorded 
them, and after the usual ceremony 
of offering a double-bedded room { 
had been gone through by the host- 
ess, they were shown a couple of 
modest but cleanly apartments, of 
which they were pleased to express 
approval, Dinner (chops among 
snobs), pipe, and bed followed, in 
quick succession; and on Saturda 
morning (August —, 1875), at 7 
A.M., light dawned upon the four 
unclosing eyelids of the P. C.§ 
Expedition. 

A small and hasty breakfast over, 
the party may be seen on the pier, 
surrounded by a gathering of Green- 
ock roughs, variously estimated at 
from 10,000 to 12,000 individuals 
(exclusive of children under one) 
waiting for the arrival or the steam- 
ship Iona. This event occurs about 
9 «am., and has a peculiar ap- 
pearance as seen from the quay. A 
double story of dark figures so 
thickly clustered together that little 
of the ship is visible, except the scar- 
let funnels pouring forth volumes 
of inky smoke, rapidly approaches ; 
the vessel sways from side to side as 
the closely-packed “Sawnies” on 
board rush across the deck to greet 
with savage shrieks and guttural glee 
the crowded “ Sandies” on shore— 
and then the gangways being placed, 
the “rush” begins. Dismay seizes 
on the Expedition! Where are the 
multitude to be stowed? Well! the 
impossibility was accomplishéd some- 








* He knew, of course ; but it is well to set an example of affability by entering 


into converse with the natives. 


+ Tontine.—Gaelic word signifying ‘‘Good accommodation for man and beast.” 
[Judging from the Expedition’s experience, the two classes had got rather mired 


in the coffee-room.] 


t Double-bedded room.—This is a compliment invariably paid to travellers in 


Scotland. 
. § Personally conducted. 











how; but if any one can explain to 
the Expedition by any theory of 
cubes and measures, how the whole 
population of Greenock got on board 
a ship already so full that the pas- 
sengers were standing on each other’s 
heads, the Expedition will be obliged. 
Taking up a position in a “coign 
of vantage” on the right side of the 
centre of the ship (in nautical phrase 
“aft of the starboard paddle-box”), 
the party began to cast its piercing 
glances around. The prevailing 
sound is that generally associated 
with a preparation to expectorate, 
supposing the operator to be a suf- 
ferer from chronic influenza, The 
prevailing sight, human unsightli- 
ness of a kind—and in a degree— 
unequalled in any other portion of 
the globe, except perhaps in parts 
of Central Africa, The prevailing 
smell—compound,; but, when it is 
said that fustian and pig-tail tobucco 
are its pleasantest elements, the 
general effect will be beyond the 
comprehension of our readers. 

The scenery of the Clyde—or 
rather, of the Firth of Clyde—is 
said by the guide-books to be 
worthy of notice; but as the P. C. 
Expedition’s view was on all sides 
obstructed by the truculent and 
hideous heads of its fellow-voyagers, 
it was not till the Iona, after stop- 
ping (and actually taking on board 
more live freight) at Prince’s Wharf, 
began to discharge passengers at 
Kirn, Dunoon, Inellan, and Rothesay 
that the ship was sufficiently clear 
tle still crowded) for the P. C. 

. to admire the magnificent hills, 
islands, and bays which encom- 
passed their course. 

ArdrishaigJies in a bay—so does 
St. Andrews. Here the resemblance 
ceases, At Ardrishaig you get out 
of the boat—at St. Andrews (if you 
are wise) you never get into one. 
Having got out of the boat, you 
get into a smaller one on the Crinan 
Canal, and say to somebody, “ Where 
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is the luggage?” Somebody says, 
“He does not know”—so away you 
go merrily about two miles an hour 
without it. Ha! a lock! Captain 
(or mate) with “ Linnet ” printed on 
his diaphragm, says, “ You can get 
out and walk to the last lock, No. 
13, about two miles.” All do ex- 
cept an old gentleman, who gets 
bumped up and down for an hour 
or two. Arrived at No, 13, the Ex- 
pedition solaces itself with a cigar, 
and sits on the handle of the lock- 
gate till the Linnet arrives, when 
away we go again two or three 
mniles to Crinan, where we find the 
magnificent ship Chevalier wait- 
ing for us with our luggage already 
on board. This luggage has come 
by road in a cart; and why the Canal 
route (which takes much longer) 
is ever used at all, the Expedition 
doesn’t know, and doesn’t care, as 
it is not coming back this way. As 
soon as the passengers are on board, 
the Chevalier’s bell announces din- 
ner; of this meal the Expedition 
(looking forward to luxuries at Oban) 
declines to partake. Dinner over, a 
band of six Dutchmen warbles at 
intervals and sends a hat round; 
the scenery opens out—Jura—vari- 
ous smaller islands—and finally the 
south of Muli comes into view; and 
the ship, threading its way through 
a narrow passage between Kerrara 
and the mainland, and skirting an 
overhanging cliff to the right, turns, 
about 6 p.m., into the beautiful bay 
of Oban. 

Oban is semicircular in aspect, 
and consists almost entirely of 
hotels ; and if the bulk is anything 
like the sample the Expedition got 
hold of (or rather, which got hold 
of the Expedition), very bad hotels 
they must be. 

The Expedition marches on the 
Patagonian, where (as usual) they 
are invited to accepta double-bedded 
room—declined with thanks—then 
two rooms are offered, and the Expe- 
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dition is about to mount the stairs, 
vhen the leader suggests “ dinner.” 

“Impossible,” is the reply. 
* Table @héte was over at 5. Teas 
are now going on. You can have 
tea, nothing else.” 

With the decision for which all 
great commanders have been con- 
spicuous, the leader at ouce orders 
the drivelling old Highlander who 
has charge of the baggage to take 
the Expedition to another hostelry. 
The next door supplies such a want, 
and the Managerial (represented by 
a waiter) so far softens its heart as 
to promise dinner between 7 and 8 
o'clock. Teas, he informs us, are 
going on there as elsewhere, but 
he expects a party shortly after 
7, who are going to dine. We 
reply that we require “no assistance 
in dining, and wish to order dinner. 
The man hesitates—English is to 
him difficult, particularly such pure 
English as the Expedition is in 
the habit of using—also his dis- 
position is surly, and he is accus- 
tomed to an inferior order of tra- 
veller. However, at last we are 
informed that at Oban no one is 
allowed to order anything — the 
hours of meals are as fixed and im- 
mutable as the oft-quoted laws of 
the M’s. and P’s.* If you don’t 
come down by 9.30 a.m. you get no 
breakfast ; if you don’t like to dine 
at 4, don’t. You can have tea 
(“d n tea,” says the P. C, Ex- 
pedition) at 8, and your dinner to- 
night is soup, fish, &c., &c.—and 
there’s three besides yersels. Alas! 
the Expedition is no longer its own 
master ! 

At 7.30 precisely the Expedition 
is seated at the head of a long table 
—the conductor in the post of hon- 
our, the remainder of the personally- 
conducted touring party on his 
right, three vacant places on his left, 





and a large tureen of kidney-soup 
in front of him: 

A pause. Enter smug-faced man 
and middle-aged wife. S.-F. man 
drops his “h’s,” wife drops her nap- 
kin, Conductor—“ Soup, madam {” 
Madam—*“ Please.” Conductor (to 
S.-F. man)—“Soup?” “ Please,” 
from §S.-F. man. Another pause. 
Enter a youth in a kilt, nods to 
strange couple, takes a seat, asks for 
soup, and becomes conversational. 
He is a burly, self-confident brute 
of about five-and-twenty, tells lies 
about shooting, and has an entirely 
new theory about the habits of 
grouse in these parts. When the 
leader of the Expedition mentions 
Aberdeen as the county with the 
habits of whose grouse he is most 
familiar, the cateran brightens up, 
and claims to be cousin to a ruffian 
of the name of Campbellson of Mug- 
phin, somewhere in Strathdon; but 
fails to draw the personally-con- 
ducted one into any ;mutual confi- 
dences, 

After grossly insulting an inof- 
fensive bagmav, who was having 
tea and toast at the other end of the 
room, by making audible remarks 
about the fit, or rather misfit, of his 
waistcoat, he and the smug-faced 
couple retire. We also, to smoke 
and bed. Previous to this last vir- 
tuous arrangement, we saunter out, 
and, encountering a semi-intoxicated 
Highlander, make inquiries concern- 
ing boats for Sunday. He informs 
us that boating on the Sabbath is 
here considered more sinful even 
than whistling; but he thinks (for 
sixpence) that he knows a boatman 
sufficiently wicked to take us out 
for a consideration. Sixpence paid, 
he fetches him. It is dark, and 
beyond the facts that the new-comer 
has a beard, a flat bonnet with a 
large round blob on the: top. of it, 





* Medes and Persians.—Curious that M.P.s make our laws now! 












and is anxious to get back to the 
public-house where jhe has already 
made himself three-parts drunk, it 
is difficult to individualise him, He 
promises in broken English to be at 
the Managerial at 11 a.M.; to every 
detail says “ Yaish, yaish,” and hur- 
ries away. Wesleep. 

Morning of Sunday.— Expedition 
(to boots)—‘ Can we have a bath?” 
Boots—“ No.” Expedition—* Can 
we have a cup of tea?” Boots— 
“Not till table @héte breakfast at 
9.30.” Alack! alack! and, “ Brit- 
ons never never Well! 
breakfast, and a stroll on the quay. 
Tide out; and a strong smell of 
dead dogs—or Highlanders (we think 
it is stronger than dogs)—and no 
sign of our boatman. Where can 
he be? Is this he? or this? or 
this? No; the whole place swarms 
with old bearded men with blobs on 
their bonnets; and so, alas for our 
sixpence! He never comes, and we 
write up this melancholy record, 
instead of lolling in the stern-sheets 
of the Flora Macdonald, scudding 
o’er the wave towards the Sound of 
Mall. The Sound of Mull is inaud- 
ible from this distance, but a sight 
of Mull may be obtained from a hill 
behind the hotel. This we climb, 
and are greeted with a refreshing 
shower. At half-past one, begin- 
ning to feel hungry, we inquire for 
luncheon, and are informed there is 
none ; but that dinner is provided 
at 4, and that nothing can be got 
until that unnatural honr, At this 
last insult we rebel, and after hun- 
gry expostulations from our junior 
partner, a ham and some bread is 
provided at a small side-table in the 
empty dining-room, 

ot-valiant after this, we decline 
entering our names as diners at four, 
and patiently wander up and down 
this by- Providence -long eforgotten 
town until the bell for tea at eight 
o’clock brings us to various cold 
viands and (envy us, ye uncon- 
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ducted tourists!) a bottle of Moet 
& Chandon. We, having been 
under the impression that it’ was 
only a day’s journey from this to 
Inverness, are startled by the in- 


telligence that the steamer (which, . 


by the way, starts at the unnatural 
hour of 7.45 a.m.) does not proceed 
beyond Banavie ; but are somewhat 
cheered by the report that the Ba- 
navie Hotel is “ tarrible expensive,” 
in which case there is some chance 
of its being also good. We have 
been dreadfully countermarched 
here; but, though they drive you 
to your food like sheep, the mate- 
rials are fairly good if you happen 
to fluke upon a meal when you have 
got an appetite. 

There are several yachts at Oban, 
notably a fine yawl, the Lufra, 
of which we have often heard, but 
forget to whom she belongs, Church 
or kirk has been going on all day, 
but sudden indisposition has _pre- 


vented the members of the Tour 


from attending divine service. Our 
artist being out of drawing-paper, 
this journal will not be illustrated ; 
but to give a general idea of the 
architecture of Oban may be of some 
service. Some lovers of the more 
florid styles may take exception to 
the simplicity, we may even say 
severity, of the conception; more 
youthful connoisseurs may even ob- 
ject that there are no hinges at the 
side by which the front wall may be 
opened out and the interior fittings 
displayed; but we believe the 
rigours of the climate, while cool- 
ing the imagination of the designers 
of important buildings, also prohibit 
the admission of too much fresh air 
at once, 

The original intention of this Ex- 

edition having been to survey, and, 
if possible, admire the beauties of 
nature in this part of the world, 
and as it is obvious that it would 
be beneath the dignity of such an 
undertaking as this if the Expedi- 
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tion were to submit its independent 
judgment to the dicta of such pio- 
neers as Black or Murray, it has 
been found necessary to select for 
inspection those objects which are 
not mentioned in any guide-book. 
In carrying out this determination, 
the Expedition has experienced con- 
siderable inconvenience from the 
fact that the two compilers above 
referred to have minutely described 
the whole of the scenery from @las- 
gow to Oban! Thrown back, as 
it were, upon itself, the Expedition, 
remembering that “the ‘ something’ 
knowledge of mankind is man,” is 
compelled to concentrate its atten- 
tion on the human elements by 
which it is surrounded. It is diffi- 
cult to form an absolutely neutral 
and philosophic view of a crowd of 
persons, each one of whom stands 
towards you in the capacity of a 
personal enemy; doubtless, seen 
through a telescope from the sum- 
mit of one of the neighbouring hills, 
the Iona and her freight would be 
as inoffensive as any other large 
ship full of holiday-makers; dis- 
tance would soften the rugged and 
brutal features, the intervening 
zephyrs would waft away the aro- 
matic impurities, and the chorus of 
grunts, snorts, laughter, and oaths 
might blend into a musical murmur, 
broken only by the plashing of the 


‘paddles, On the other hand, the 


members of the Expedition, jammed 
in the ribs by elbows, trodden on 
by hobnailed goots, hustled if not 
spat upon, stand on such a footing 
of intimate association with a class 
of people infinitely more uncivilised 
and unrefined than ever came out 
for a Saturday’s holiday, unkempt 
and unwashed, at 7 a.m. from 
any manufacturing town north, 
south, east, or west of Glasgow, that 
they find themselves shudderingly 
bound to shut their eyes and close 
their ears and defer their study of 
“men and manners,” till they meet 
creatures who do not believe that 
the entire absence of all courtesy or 
decency of behaviour is the only 
possible way of showing their inde- 
pendence as free-born Britons. 

Luckily, as the ship gradually 
cleared, the company gradually 
(though slowly) refined, grougs of 
tourists of the ordinary Cockney 
kind became visible, and by the time 
we reached the Crinan Canal the 
tocal element had altogether van- 
ished; but the state of those pret- 
tily-situated villages and towns in- 
vaded for Saturday and Sunday by 
these hordes of savages cannot be 
imagined without a shudder. 

The Expedition did not enjoy 
itself or improve its mind on board 
the Iona, but it learnt one valuable 
lesson—Don’t go down the Clyde 
on a Saturday. 


CHAPTER II.—-OBAN TO BANAVIE, 


August — happens on a Mon- 
day, which may perhaps be the rea- 
son for its raining awfully at Oban ; 
but it is possible there may be other 
causes to account for the deluge we 


are greeted with, The surly boots. 


knocks at our doors and _ surlily 
states that it is half-past six, and 
that breakfast (table Whédte, of 
course) will be ready at seven. The 
first part of the statement is a lie— 


as the Expedition, on consulting its 
watch, finds that it is only 6.5. It 
gets up, however, shaves itself (in 
cold water), and refusing the proffer- 
ed breakfast, embarks on board the 
Mountaineer in a state of damp- 
ness only to be arrived at in so 
short a time as ten minutes on the 
west. coast of Scotland, 

The Expedition is, notwithstand- 
ing the opposing elements, in toler- 
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able spirits ; it experienced some sa- 
tisfaction in passing the surly boots 
—who brought the luggage on 
board—without a look, much less a 
douceur, and it proceeds to make 
preparations for descending to 
breakfast. This effort fails; the 
staircase is blocked by passengers 
endeavouring to escape the rain, 
and the cabin below is reported full 
of steaming women, steaming chil- 
dren, and steaming breakfast, the 
mingled odours of which escape in 
occasional whiffs from the partly- 
opened skylight on deck ; there is no 
pt om to sit down, and the empty 
Expedition, exposed to all the fury 
of the heavens, mournfully parades 
the wet and sloppy planks. The 
courtesy of a member of the Asso- 
ciation here saves the life of a 
young woman (at the risk of his 
own} by lending her his umbrella, 
and taking the chance of an early 
death from consequent rheumatism. 
The warps are cast off, and the 
Mountaineer, which is a_ very 
small and uncomfortable vessel, 
_ compared witli either of the other 

ships of which the Expedition has 
had experience, starts into a thick 
mist for Banavie. The proprietors 
of this line of steamers seem to be 
letting us down by degrees, The 
Tona is really a grand ship; and our 
vessel of yesterday, the Chevalier, 
though smaller, was still a fine boat: 
but the Mountaineer (these ves- 
sels are all “ears,” like an attentive 
congregation)}is poky to a degree ; 
and if they go on “small by degrees 
and beautifully less” in this way, 
the Expedition expects to row into 
Inverness in a “ dingy !” 

This being the cream of the jour- 
ney, of course the rain and mist 
continue and increase, and the view 
-is confined to a few yards of water 
round the ship, and an occasional 
glimpse of a bit of rocky and 

eathery shore. It is not by any 
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means warm, and the Expedition is 
very uncomfortable. 

If any one wants a recipe for 
icing wine, here it is! “Get the 
legs of a pair of trousers thorough] 
wet through, fill with bottles of 
champagne, and expose to a stro 
breeze between Oban and Fort 
William.” 

It is rather a tedious process for 
everyday use, but, judging from 
the Expedition’s legs, its success is 
undoubted. The members of the 
Tour manage to get some breakfast 
about 10 a.m., but the smell of wet 
cheap female apparel and moist flan- 
nel is not appetising. The Expedi- 
tion here interviews a party of ar- 
dent tourists, consisting of an ener- 
getic old lady and two not ill-fa- 
voured daughters, who are rushing 
through the country with “ Cook’s” 
tickets, though not of his personally- 
conducted party (which is also on 
board, under command of one of that 
great man’s lieutenants). Despite the 
Expedition’s suggestion that a long 
drive in a dense fog and a torrent of 
rain will not add to their happi- 
ness either here or hereafter, they 
are determined to visit Glencoe; so 
at about 11 o’clock behold the pier 
at Ballachulish and _ several five- 
horse rattletraps, which a London 
coachbuilder would find it hard to 
put a name to, waiting to take per- 
sons with a taste for glens, a three- 
hours drive at 5s, a-head: awa 
they go, full! and the P. C. Expe- 
dition personally conducts itself to 
the hotel (a very good one, appar- 
ently), has a drink, sends a telegram 
to the anxious and expectant Bri- 
tish Public, and then takes a walk 
till the dripping enthusiasts return. 
The young woman before alluded to 
confessed to having seen nothing 
but fog. She had the Expedition’s 
umbrella with her (¢¢ has been up 
Glencoe at any wh rather to the 
annoyance of her neighbours, into 
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whose necks it seems to have direct- 
ed small rivers, and the whole party 
seem rather sulky than otherwise. 
Away in the west the mist begins 
to lift, two or three little bens 
emerge from obscurity, and as the 
Mountaineer paddles away from 
Ballachulish pier, the grand scenery 
becomes clearly visible. By a happy 
thought on the part of the officials, 
the bell here rings for dinner, every- 
body dives below at once, and the 
man at the helm is left in solitary 
state to keep his eye upon the bens 
and glens, 

Once thoroughly wet, it is a 
question whether subsequent fine 
weather is not an aggravation of 
one’s miseries; on this. occasion, 
however, we were not destined to be 
steamed in a hot sun, for shortly the 
rain comes on again, and a great 
woolly-looking cloud covers all the 
top part of Ben Nevis, just as we 
come in sight of it at Fort William. 
At this gay city several live people 
get out, and one dead one comes on 
board jn a very smart hearse, which 
is placed conspicuously in the mid- 
dle of the hurricane deck—so away 
we go! plumes waving, and a man 
playing the fiddle, to Banavie, or ra- 
ther to a landing-stage about half a 
mile from Banavie, whence we are 
carried to the hotel in *busses. 

The Lochiel Arms is apparently 
the only building at Banavie. It is 
large, but not imposing ; new wings 
are in course of construction to ac- 
commodate the ever-increasing flow 
of “ Cookists.” The house stands 
immediately facing Ben Nevis, 
which, however, does not appear re- 
markably high from this place. It 
seems to the Expedition (in the 
short space during which it is toler- 
ably clear of mist) to be a rather 
undignified lumpy sort of hill, 
without any of the abruptness and 
grandeur of Ben Lomond or She- 
hallion. 
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At the entrance to the hotel 
stands the landlord, assisted by an 
intelligent young woman with a 
slate, and we all file by in turn as 
we emerge, damp and cramped, from 
the conveyances, even as Noah and 
family must have emerged upon Ben 
Ararat some years ago. 

All “ Cook’s” people are, of 
course, provided for beforehand, and 
there are sufficient others (with ju- 
dicious packing) to just fill the 
hotel. e Expedition, when its 
turn comes to be accommodated, 
finds itself at last really relegated 
to the oft-proffered double-bedded 
room, and was very lucky to get 
housed at all, as it transpires in the 
morning that several over-night ar- 
rivals had to sleep on the tables in 
the drawing-room. 

The Expedition, remembering its 
dignity, does not easily drift into 
acquaintanceship, but finds itself 
here on speaking terms with a very 
small and tolerably ancient parson, 
who is doing the canal along with his 
V. S. and T. A. wife. This person 
takes a violent fancy for the junior 
member of the Tour, and promises 
him some shooting at , not 
very far from the J. M.’s temporary 
residence in shire. There is 
some confusion regarding the little 
parson’s actual place of abode, as he 
has informed the senior member 
that he serves a church in the Isle 
of Wight; and the Expedition, on 
talking over the matter before go- 
ing to sleep, is rather inclined to 
suspect that he is an impostor, or, 
taking a more lenient view, that 
the multiplicity of dinners has had 
an effect upon him. 

In this kind of travelling you 
dine a great deal. All the hotels 
have an early and a late table 
d’héte ; and whenever you get on 
board a ship, that instant a bell 
rings for dinner, sometimes at 1 
o’clock, sometimes at 4, sometimes 























at 6; but whenever they can catch 
you, appetite or no appetite, they 
feed you at so many shillings a- 
head, 

At Banavie the dinner is good ; 
so is the breakfast. The next 
morning (at 7) a fresh steamer, 
the Gondolier, (more “ears” !) 
is waiting at the top of a chain of 
locks opposite the hotel, and shortly 
before 8 the Expedition saunters 
on board, and bids the captain sail 
for Inverness. Instead of at once 
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obeying the orders of the Expedi- 
tion, the stolid official waits for the 
other passengers before starting the 
ship. This last nautical mancuvre 
is done by pressing a brass knob 
at the end of a rod on the bridge, 
which leads down into the engine- 
room, hits the acting deputy-assist- 
ant engineer a bang on the side of 
the head and wakes him from his 
slumbers; Ae pulls a handle and 
kicks the under-stoker, and away 
goes the Expedition— 


CHAPTER III.—FROM BANAVIE TO INVERNESS. 


A glorious morning! but old Mr. 
Nevis still with bis head enveloped 
in wool. The beauty of the 
weather, the sunshine lighting u 
the heathery sides of the hills, and 
the brisk breeze rippling the water 
as the Gondolier glides along, 
have an exhilarating effect upon the 
members of the Expedition, which 
is suddenly checked by two alarm- 
ing bangs of the brass rod upon the 
engineer’s skull, the “stop her” 
and “ back her” of impending ca- 
lamity. This is succeeded by an 
uneasy motion of the ship’s frame ; 
and the Expedition has barely time 
to rush on deck (they had been re- 
freshing themselves below) to see 
two sailors put a long stick over- 
board, and push the gallant vessel 
off the bank of the canal, on to 
which an indiscretion of the steers- 
man had run her. 

The dangers of the sea are pro- 
verbial ; but then they are, to a cer- 
tain extent, discounted by the an- 
ticipations of those venturous per- 
sons who “go down” to it “in 
ships ;” but a shipwreck in the 
Caledonian Canal ! who can imagine 
that scene of horror? The cap- 
tain’s firm yet despairing eye! 
the shrieks of the women and 
squalls of the children! the vain 





effort to man the boats! the crew. 
upon their knees! confusion! thun- 
der! lightning! &., &c. Sudden- 
ly, in the offing, rescue! can it be?! 
yes; a man with a cart-horse! To 
hail him to heave to, to “ heave to” 
him a rope, is the work of but a mo- 
ment; and, in less time than it 
takes to imagine the whole scene, 
the tow-rope tautens, the women 
cease to yell, the crew arise from 
their knees, the captain’s: eye re- 
gains its usual expression of idioti- 
cally looking out for squalls; and 
the good ship, rescued from the 
sunken soda-water bottle on which 


she had struck, once more stands: 


on her course for Fort Augustus. 

The Expedition does not know 
why it wrote the above harrowing 
scene, for nothing of the kind occur- 
red: probably the incident of the 
Gondolier touching the ground con- 
jured up the appalling picture in 
the mind’s eye of the most timid 
member of the P. C. E. 

The weather-seems determined to 
make up to us for our yesterday’s 
sufferings, and by the time we are 
turned out to walk (which is about 
two miles short of Fort Augustus), 
it has become positively hot. 

Of all the walks which a natur- 
ally indolent individual can take, 
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that along the towing-path of a 
canal is the most delightful. The 
total absence of those distortions of 
nature’s original plan in the shape 
of upheaval or subsidence of the 
true surface, raved about by poets 
and women as “ hills” and “ dales;” 
the knowledge that every yard you 
walk is three feet of actual progress, 
and not one foot forward and two feet 
up ; and the recollection that, should 
“things” become too hard to be en- 
dured, one plunge (with vour pockets 
full of stones) into the placid stream 
which flows—or rather, does not 
flow—beside you, will cure all 
mortal ailments,—all these consider- 
ations are calculated to soothe the 
troubled spirit, and upon the Expe- 
dition they have a most cheering 
effect. Add to this, that the scenery 
is on both sides beautiful, and that 
paralle] with the canal on the left 
(but on a lower level) rashes and 
roars a mighty river, and you have 
all the elements (except the penny 
boat to Rosherville) requisite to 
make up “a happy day.” We do 
not know that river’s name, and, 
true to our principles, we will not 
inquire—what does it signify? It 
isa “thing of beauty,” and there- 
fore a “joy for ever.” It is too far 
north to be the Thames, and the 
junior member declares it is not the 
Clyde. Let the Expedition christen 
it! Happy thought! Why should 
not the Expedition rechristen every- 
thing? (By the way, some one has 
christened all the hills “Ben” al- 
ready.) Here we have the “ Grand 
Canal” and the “ Rialto” (towing- 
path); to the right the wooded 
Apennines ; beside us runs the blue 
Guadalquivir— 


‘The mavis pipes from verdant 
copses, 
Thus of the landscape you’ve a true 
synopsis.”’ 


Having run into poetry, the Expe- 
dition will now walk into Fort 


Augustus. Approaching this city, 
the Guadalquivir leaves the Canal, 
and probably returns to Spain (or 
sneaks into Loch Ness unobserved), 
and an aged woman with a milk- 
pail stands in the path and begs. 
She states—1. That milk is a penny 
a glass; 2. That she has sold all her 
milk; and 3. That she is a poor 
widow. These statements may be 
true, and are certainly successful ; 
but as no one can be found who has 
bought her milk, the Expedition 
believes that that old woman never 
had any. Curious stock in trade 
—a dead husband and an empty 
milk-can !! “ 

The land here slopes gently down 
towards Loch Ness—in fact, declines 
to allow the Canal to enter the lake. 
The former determined streak of 
water, however, is not to be denied, 
and gradually descends—through 
four very deep locks—to mingle its 
waters with those of old Father 
(or Mother) Ness. . As each of the 
locks detains the ship about a quarter 
of an hour, the passengers may be 
seen dotted allover the glacis of the 
fort, and penetrating into all parts 
of the small town. A little shop on 
the towing-path does a great trade 
in grotesque walking-sticks, which 
the tourists parade during the re- 
mainder of the voyage; and what 
with these and the huge bunches of 
heather with which they have de- 
corated their hats and button-holes, 
the whole party must present quite 
an animated appearance. 

The Expedition is pap at exer- 
cised in guessing the social status 
and local habitations of its fellow- 
travellers, Experienced as it is in 
the habits and appearance of the 
so-called upper, middle, and lower 
classes, yet it never recollects to 
have seen people exactly corre- 
sponding with the members of this 
co-operative tour of Mr. Cook’s, 
The only faint clue as to the 
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“hanging out” of any of them is 
obtained from hearing one old lady 
ask another if she didn’t think the 
scenery was a good deal different 
from that of “ Belzize Road ;”— 
subsequent inquiry informs us that 
this is somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Hampstead, Do all Cook’s 
followers come from Hampstead ? 
Happy, happy folks! galloping the 
fiery donkey o’er their native heath 
one moment, and the next dashing 
through the Highlands, gorgeously 
clad in tartans festooned with heather, 
flitting like happy butterflies from 
table dhéte to table d’héte, until— 
their autumn manceuvres at an end 
—Field - Marshal Cook, G. C. B., 
shall hold his final parade in front 
of Jacks Straws Castle, and dismiss 
them to their ’appy ’omes and 
(h)earths. ? 

If not from Hampstead, whence 
come ye, O ve mysterious ones? 
The Expedition’s senior member 
resides the greater part of the year 
in London, and he has always been 
dimly aware that outside the Lon- 
don of bis acquaintance there dwelt 
an unknown race, inhabiting funny 
places, such as “Tooting” (this 
makes one think of a child with a 
penny trumpet), “ Camberwell,” 
“ Ealing,” “ Acton,” “ Epping,” and 
the like—and he always puts them 
down in his mind as the folks who 
write to the papers about thcir 
“common rights” being encroached 
upon, and who take their children 
to the British Museum and the 
National Gallery; but, behold! 
here are some of them in Argyle- 
shire: others are doubtless at this 
moment scratching their names upon 
the Pyramids, or peering into the 
excavations at Pompeii; and every- 
where in the civilised globe where 
there is a mountain, a lake, or a 
ruin which has been written up as 

icturesque or curious—lo! in small 
Dut obedient flocks, marshalled by 


the faithful sheep-dog Cook, the 
extra-mural Cockney meets the eye, 
Our junior suggests that these 
speculations waste time, and, more- 
over, are stupid. ‘ It is to be re- 
gretted that he has not mixed suf- 
ficiently with the world to acquire 
the faculty of concealing uncompli- 
mentary sentiments; but the remark, 
though blunt, is true. Onwards! 
To the Tour again ! 

Loch Ness is very long and very 
straight, and from a mile to a mile 
and a half broad. Fine hills on 
either side; but as the ranges are 
even, and there are no very distinct 
peaks to arrest the eye, the general 
effect is monotonous. 

Rumours now begin to be heard 
that we approach our usual mid-day 
halting-place; and, sure enough, the 
little pier of “ Foyers” shortly heaves 
in sight. Fnding that it is possible 
to visit the Falls on foot (for which 
purpose the boat stays an hour), 
the Expedition starts gaily up a 
steep path through a wood, pre- 
ceded by the chattering tourists 
strewing “ h’s” before it (as school- 
girls strew flowers before a bridal 
party), fora walk of about a mile 
to the celebrated Falls of Foyers. 
There is no charge for seeing the 
Falls; but an old blind man, with 
extended hand, stands at a small 
wicket gate leading down to the 
view. Some association of strange- 
ness in the blind man (like the box- 
keeper of a theatre) charging you 
for seeing what he can never see 
himself, touches the folks, and 
nearly all give him a penny. The 
junior member gives him twopence, 
and (being remonstrated with for 
his extravagance) wants to go and 
take it away again, and punch the 
old and venerable head. Down a 
winding path through the wicket 
we troup, and suddenly turning the 
corner of the cliff, find ourselves 
on a rocky bluff jutting out. from 
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the face of the hill, and immedi- 
ately opposite the grand cascade. 
Owing to the heavy rains, there is 
an immense body of water issuing 
from the top of the rock in the 
gorge opposite us, about 50 feet 
above our level, and falling with 
deafening noise to about the same 
depth below us (the total height 
is about 100 feet), it splashes into 
spray the deep pool it has worn for 
itself at foot, and then, satisfied 
with the row it has kicked up, flows 
mildly and meekly out of sight 
among the trees towards Loch Ness. 

We said above that there is no 
charge for seeing the Falls of Foy- 
ers; but the toll at the pier is 4d. 
each person, and as it is inconceiv- 
able to the Expedition that any one 
should disembark at Foyers for any 
other purpose, it amounts to much 
the same thing. Irrespective of the 
actual expense, these little tolls are 
a great nuisance and delay. You 
cannot embark or disembark without 
paying two or three pennies; and as 
every one has his hands full of small 
bundles, and doesn’t know where 
his coppers are, there is naturally a 
good deal of ternper lost over them. 

As soon as the last of the strag- 
glers has found his way back (there 
is always one man in blue serge, 
with a white hat, who is late), the 
ship’s bell, which has been clanging 
incessantly as a signal for starting, 
ceases; and, as she moves off, the 
dinner-bell begins. This is attended 
to with more promptitude than the 
former (the serge man is always in 
time for his food), and all descend, 
determined to do justice to the last 
meal on board the Gondolier—din- 
ner, lunch, or whatever it may be 
called, consisting (on the Expedi- 
tion’s part) of salmon and beef: 
being discussed, the upper deck 
once more fills; overcoats are wel- 
come, as there is a brisk N.E. wind 
rippling the surface of the loch, 
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and we paddle cheerily along to- 
ward the end of our journey. 

Two days of close companionship 
in hotels and steamers seem to have 
rubbed off some of that coating of 
shyness with which Britons, of 
whatever class, seem to be en- 
crusted; and as we approach the 
termination of our pilgrimage, a 
general sociability and chattiness 
takes the place of that curious com- 
bination of hatred and terror felt by 
our country people when thrown 
into contact with the harmless 
stranger. We have here on board 
all the requisite elements for the 
production of a comedy or a melo- 
drama, except the plot, and (says 
the junior member) the “ Walking 
Gentleman.” (Zhe J. M. is im- 
mediately cast for that part— 
declines, and is promptly fined.) 
We have heavy fathers and still 
heavier mothers ; “ utility” people 
of all kinds; a “villain” (poor fel- 
low! a most amiable creature 
really, but the victim of a fearful 
cast in his eye); a “low comedy” 
man—who is fat if not funny; and 
among many young ladies, one un- 
deniable prima donna. 

She wears a plain brown travel- 
ligg dress, surmounted by a short 
jacket of what we believe to be imi- 
tation Astrakhan, and therefore the 
Expedition generally alludes to her, 
in its private conversation, as “sheep- 
skin.” “Sheepskin” is a brunette 
with large eyes, a “tip-tilted” little 
nose, and that kind of mouth which 
looks its best when talking or laugh- 
ing; her brown hair Aas been cut 
short, but is now long enough to 
be wavy, and being drawn back 
from the face, forms of itself a very 
pretty natural enn. She has a 
graceful figure and a neat foot—so 
neat, in fact, that the Expedition 
debates whether the character of 
“Prince Lollipop of Sugar-candia ” 
would not be more appropriate than 
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that of the heroine of their imagined 
sensation drama. aut de mieux 
(or faut de J. M.)—that is, with- 
out a plot and without a hero, We 
leave our prima donna to select her 
own Jeune premier from among 
the many ineligibles on board, and 
—can we believe it?—Yes! The 
favoured swain is the blue serge man 
with the white hat! We had our 
doubts for a long time, but, with 
infinite tact, and by slow degrees— 
some little attention in pointing out 
a mountain or in offering a wrap— 
that artful scoundrel made good his 
footing ; and now! see them, full in 
view of the complaisant paternal 
eyes, seated on camp-stools at the 
warm side of the funnel, deep in 
animated converse, the same shawl 
covering both pairs of knees, 

Ah, Sheepskin ! we are not afraid 
for you, neither are your. venerable 
father and mother yonder; but, 
what will become of the susceptible 
gentleman in blue serge? Mean- 
while, smooth runs the course of 
true love, or, at any rate, of flirta- 
tion. But see! who approaches? 
The “villain”? Yea! he of the 
sinister optic. With a self-posses- 
sion born of indifference to the 
glances of those soft brown eyes, the 
worthy villain says, “My dear Miss 
Smith, you must not miss this 
charming view of the entrance to 
Glen Monstin; and I am sure that 
sitting close to that hot funnel will 
give you cold.” And, without a 
word to the sergey one, the faith- 
less Sheepskin follows the villain to 
the fore part of the ship. 

The Expedition begins to think 
it has woven a romance out of 
nothing, until it glances at the 
miserable countenance of the white- 
hatted relict. He is evidently 
smitten, and just now is feeling 
“snubbed,”—and what is more 
pitiable than a lover despised ? 
Somehow, however, the Expedition 
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cannot pity the serge man; he is a 
decent body enough, but his boots 
are simply awful. They are deco- 
rated with what the Expedition 
once heard the great “ Somebody ” 
(a comic vocalist) describe as “ fake- ° 
ments.” All sorts of sham buttons 
and little bits of fancy cloth or 
morocco make a kind of picture. 
gallery of the fronts, while the real 
fastenings, consisting of elastic sides, 
give the gaudy buttoning business 
the lie direct; besides which, they 
are so large—they don’t seem too 
large for him though; and the Ex- 
pedition, rather than promote the 
happiness (even in imagination) of 
a great splay-footed idiot like the 
man in blue serge, will forego the 
contemplated dénouement, and go 
across to talk with the “ doctor.” 
The doctor is perhaps the most 
conspicuous character on board, 
Whether doctor of medicine (human 
or bovine), or of law, or music, we 
never learn; but he is not the kind 
of man one generally expects to see 
getting out of his C-spring brougham 
at the door of a wealthy patient; 
nor does he remotely resemble the 
neatly-got-up sporting doctor of 
the shires, who carries such 
a happy combination of the horsey 
and the scientific in his look. 
No; our gentleman, tall and well 
made, barring a slight tendency in 
his knees to approach each other, 
looks as if lhe would be more at 
home in the prize-ring or on the 
race-course than in the consulting- 
room or ata sick-bed. Dressed in 
a pea-jacket and dark-flannel nether 
clothing, he walks from group to 
group with a cheery word for every 
one; his nose is broken, but his 
smile is hearty, and his clear grey 
eye and broad shoulders seem to 
make him welcome in the most, 
select of the “Cook”ian circles. 


He acknowledges the existence of a 
wife at home, but confesses that he 
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sees no harm in a little innocent 
flirtation, which he accomplishes 
decorously in corners with the old- 
est and ugliest of the young women. 
If he be really a doctor, we fancy 
his line to be rather nautical than 
terrestrial—a man who would be in- 
valuable in an Arctic expedition or 
on a Dundee whaler—as good with 
a harpoon as with a lancet, and 
with as strong an arm and as steady 
a nerve at the tiller as with a liga- 
ture,—and withal a good fellow. The 
Expedition likes the doctor, and 
(distantly) admires “Sheepskin ;” 
but just as it is beginning to take 
a benevolent interest in its fellow- 
voyagers, it is reminded by the 
' slowing of the engines that the end 
approaches. 

Loch Ness narrows to a point; 
the Ness river leaves us plung- 
ing over a weir on our right, 
and we enter the last link of the 
Caledonian Canal. Several salmon- 
fishers in boats on the river (which 
runs some distance alongside of the 
Canal) are observed, and presently 
the spires and houses of Inverness. 
The ship comes to a full stop; 
every one struggles for his or her 
luggage; the omnibus of the Cale- 
donian Hotel absorbs the Expedi- 
tion, and off we go for a mile’s 
bumping over a bad road to the 
Highland capital, We are not 
sorry to lose Cook and his com- 
pany, but are astonished to see 
them conveyed away to the Temper- 
ance Hotel. That they are not total 
abstainers the Expedition has had 
ocular demonstration; and, unless 
Cook has private supplies along 
with him, we fancy there will be a 
row to-night. The Expedition had 
taken the precaution to order its 
rooms by post, and finds itself once 
more in separate bedrooms, and 
within reach of a tub. Here the 
junior member entertains the rest 
of the party with an account of a 
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dirty navvy of his acquaintance, 
who, having been heavily bribed to 
wash himself clean, got a lot of soap 
and a sharp piece of slate; and went 
to work to scrape it off. After 
scraping for half an hour, he came 
to an old shirt. Then he gave up, 
for fear of catching cold. 

We take a stroll about the town, 
and return to a table d’héte dinner 
at 7 o’clock. At this meal we are 
vastly entertained by the other 
diners, consisting of a party of 
eight persons. There is a short 
big-headed old man, something like 
the late Sir J s S——n, at the 
head of the table: next him, on 
the left, an oldish lady—probably 
his wife—who suffers from fits of 
hysterical laughter whenever the 
wit of the party (who sits yo ten 
her) opens his mouth. e is 
middle-aged, aud somehow looks 
like a dentist—why, the Expedition 
ean’t explain. There are three 
good-looking daughters, a French- 
man from Manchester—evidently 
engaged to the best-looking one— 
and a child (female). They are all 
in a state of giggle; and as“ the en- 
gaged young woman takes her place, 
she accidentally treads on the Ex- 
pedition’s toes, blushes, looks up, 
and finally explodes with laughter. 
A chicken affords immense amuse- 
ment. The Beauty gets a leg evi- 
dently too tough to eat, says so, and 
attentive lover, with unsophisticated 
politeness charming to see, insists 
on effecting an exchange of plates, 
and giving her a wing upon which 
he had already commenced opera- 
tions; she refuses; he takes her 
plate; there, is a general struggle, 
settled at last by the devoted 
Frenchman retaining both plates, 
and the young woman being solaced 
with lamb. The “wit” here sug- 
gests that this was one of the chick- 
ens which Noah took a trip in the 
Ark (first Ark-tic voyage, thinks 
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the Expedition). At this brilliant 
sally materfamilias nearly has an 
epileptic fit, and continues to scream 
at intervals during the whole meal. 
The climax of hilarity was reached 
when the Beauty complained of the 
dryness of the champagne, and the 
Frenchman filled her glass with 
pounded sugar, and stirred it up 
with a dirty spoon, After this we 
separate. The mad party retire to 
the drawing-room, and the Expedi- 
tion to a smoke and an early bed. 
Intending to spend a day on Loch- 
lomond and another at Stronach- 
lachar, the Expedition buys a Brad- 
shaw; and finding that to reach 
these parts it is necessary to go to 
Stirling, it determines to return to 
Edinburgh for the night, making a 
fresh start for Lochlomond the fol- 
iowing day. Wednesday morning 
opens beautifully, and at 10 a.m. 
the Expedition finds itself once 
more, and for the last time, in the 
midst of its fellow-excursionists at 
the station, and at 10.18 starts 
upon the Highland Railway for 
Perth and Edinburgh. 

The line between Forres and Dun- 
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keld is probably one of the most 
beautiful bits of railway travelling in 
the world; and as the weather is 
positively brilliant, all the rivers and 
burns in flood, and the heather in 
full bloom, the travellers are satis- 
fied that this is the pleasantest 
part of their whole journey. The 
carriage is full; but at Dava the 
only female gets out, and smoking 
becomes the occupation of the Expe- 
dition. Fellow-tourists leave the 
train in batches at Killiecrankie, 
Pitlochrie, Blair-Athole, and Dun- 
keld; and at last, almost the sole 
occupants of the train, the —— 
tion safely arrives in Perth. Little 
more is to be said. The Expedi- 
tion’s work is accomplished. It is 
not necessary to write a journal of 
a tour from Perth to Edinburgh by 
express train. So, at the former 
place, the Expedition drops its 
character as a Touring Association 
(Limited), and resumes its ordinary 
guise—that of two noblemen (incog- ‘ 
niti) returning from deer-stalking 
at the Black Mount, or grouse- 
driving with H.R.H. the P of 
W at Abergeldie. 
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THE DILEMMA. 


PART X.—CHAPTER XLV. 


Yorxn’s first experience of the 
place which he had looked to make 
his home while in England, did not 
tempt him to a speedy renewal of 
it. When the London season came 
to an end, he took advantage of 
numerous invitations for shooting 
in the country to remain away 
from Wiltonbury, and the days 
were growing short when he paid 
his next visit, determined, if he 
could, to make his mother’s house 
more of a home than he had done 
before. But whether it was that 
he had scowled so at them on pre- 
vious occasions, or that matters fad 
so far advanced that their visits 
could no longer be made with ease 
in his presence, at any rate on his 
arrival there was a general absten- 
tion of male visitors from their cus- 
tomary attentions, and his mother 
was evidently so ill at ease from the 
cessation of the mild pleasures which 
made up the business of her life, 
that her son felt that it would be 
only kind to shogten his stay; and 
while casting about for an excuse 
for going away, Yorke bethought 
him that he had not attempted as 
yet to make the acquaintance of the 
sister of his late friend Braddon. 
With this lady, who was married 
to a gentleman named Peevor, he 
had had some correspondence at 
the time of her brother’s death, 
which had ended with a warm in- 
vitation to pay herself and her bus- 
band a visit whenever he should 
come to England; and it was with 
rather a lame apology for not having 
done so before, since they lived only 
a few miles from London, that he 
wrote to Mrs. Peevor, proposing to 
run down from town some after- 
noon and pay his respects. By re- 
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turn of post came her reply, and 
also a separate letter from her hus- 
band pressing him in such warm 
terms to spend at least a few days 
at “The Beeches,” that he at once 
accepted the invitation, and passing 
through London, started for his des- 
tination. 

It was an afternoon train, filled 
with business men returning to 
dinner, who all settled down at once 
for their naps, leaving him free to 
speculate on the drollness of the 
situation, in thus starting off in mere 
restlessness of mood on a visit to 
— not only personally un- 

own to him, but of whose antece- 
dents and position he was totally 
ignorant. Braddon had told him 
that he had not seen his sister since 
she was a little girl, and knew no-. 
thing about her husband beyond 
the fact that he was well off, but 
whether he was a clergyman, or a 
country squire, or a London busi- 
ness man, Yorke had noidea. And 
“The Beeches, Hamwell,” might 
designate a “semi-detached villa 
residence” in a suburban terrace 
equally with a venerable country- 
house. The name was no clue to 
the nature of the place. 

The train gradually disgorged its 
passengers at the different stations, 
who alighted for the most part bear- 
ing little baskets of fish or game, 
till at last the Hamwell station was 
called ; and Yorke, getting out with 
some half-dozen other passengers, was. 
received by a servant in smart livery, 
who took his luggage. A handsome 
close carriage was waiting-outside for 
himself, also a spring-cart and horse 
for his portmanteau; his host was. 
therefore evidently well to-do, and 
this attention to the stranger indicated: 
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a hospitable spirit. - It was too dark 
to te a out the scenery ; but the road 
evidently made a considerable ascent ; 
and after the traveller had passed 
through the gates of an entrance lodge 
the white trunks of an extensive ave- 
nue of ancient beeches which could 
be seen on either side of the drive, 
indicated that the house at the end 
of it was rightly entitled to its name. 
Clearly The Beeches was not a 
semi-detached villa. On the car- 
riage pulling up at the door, a flood 
of light burst on it from the cheer- 
ful outer hall which now came into 
view ; this opened on an inner hall, 
thick-carpeted, and garnished with 
statuary, armour, and ancient cabi- 
nets, and from which the outer air 
was carefully excluded; and Yorke 
issuing therefrom into a dimly- 
lighted sitting-room, had some diffi- 
culty at first in distinguishing the 
different members of the little group 
sitting round the fire, who rose on 
his entrance in a somewhat con- 
fused and hazy way, suggestive of 
their having been disturbed in an 
ante-dinner nap. However, on col- 
lecting their senses, the inmates 
showed no want of heartiness of 
greeting—Mr: Peevor, who was of 
the party, coming forward to shake 
him cordially yet somewhat deferen- 
tially by the hand, and introducing 
him in turn to his wife, his eldest 
daughter Maria, his second daughter 
Catherine, and bis youngest daughter 
Lucy, who was sitting in the corner 
at_work, the only one of the party 
employed on any occupation.. 

A servant now bringing in lights, 
the visitor was able to obtain a view 
of the family. Mr. Peevor was a 
.good-looking, well-preserved man, 
with grey and white whiskers and 
a fidgety manner, who might be 
between fifty and sixty. His wife 
was a tall, handsome woman, bearing 
.a strong likeness to her late brother, 
‘but with a certain languor of man- 
ner in marked contrast to bis active, 
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vigorous ways. Mrs. Peevor was evi- 
dently too young to be the mother of 
her husband’s three grown-up daugh- 
ters, who, moreover, bore no resem- 
blance to her; and Yorke guessed 
rightly that they must be the children 
of a former marriage. Miss Peevor 
was no longer young, and looked old- 
er than she was, wearing an air of ill 
health and depression, and Yorke in- 
stinctively judged that her part in 
the drama of a young lady’s life was 
already played out. Miss Catherine 
was fair and pale with light hair, 
neither plain nor pretty in face, 
but with a neat, slight figure; she 
was evidently short-sighted, and 
the habit of wearing an eyeglass 
serewed into one eye did not im- 
prove her appearance. Miss Lucy, 
on the other hand, also slight and 
neat in figure, was a little brunette, 
with pretty face, and bright dark 
eyes indicative of humour; but Yorke 
had not time to notice this particu- 
larly on the present occasion, as she 
still sat apart from the rest listening 
to the conversation, of which the 
burden for the most part was borne 
by Mr. Peevor, who was full of 
expressions of gratification at their 
guest’s arrival, and his kindness in 
coming to see thep. He apologised 
more than once for not having gone 
to the station himself to meet him, 
on the score of a slight cold, but he 
hoped the coachman had been punc- 
tual, and Rundall the footman ready 
awaiting him on the platform. “I ° 
ordered him particularly,” said Mr. 
Peevor, “ to be there well before the 
time—a good ten minutes, I said—to 
make sure, so that you might not be 
kept waiting a moment ; one is so apt 
to catch cold these chilly evenings 
waiting on the platform ;” and Yorke 
was assuring him for the second 
time that Rundall had executed 
the order faithfully—regardless (he 
could not help thinking) of the risk 
incurred by himself of catching 
the dangerous complaint—when con- 
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versation was suspended by the 
sound of the dinner dressing-bell; 
whereupon the party rose, and the 
host conducted him to his bedroom. 

“Weare treating you quite without 
ceremony, you see,” said Mr. Peevor, 
by way of apologising for the accom- 
modation ; “the great friend of my 
wife’s poor brother is of course a 
friend of ourselves ; but you military 
men can put up with simple ways 
on a pinch, I have no doubt. We 
have asked no one to meet you to- 
night, but there will be a few friends 
to-morrow and the next day;” but 
as Yorke looked round the spacious 
and well-lighted room, which open- 
ed into a good-sized dressing-closet, 
most luxuriously furnished and fit- 
ted with every comfort, and with 
the walls almost covered with pic- 
tures, it seemed to-him that no apo- 
logy was needed. In none of his 
previous {visits had he been so 
sumptuously billeted, for bachelors 
in big houses seldom get the best 
rooms. 

The dinner which followed was 
a very elaborate one, handsome- 
ly served, and altogether super- 
abundant for the party of six who 
sat down to it, not without further 
apologies on the part of the master 
of the house for its simplicity, on 
the score that York must be looked 
upon as an old friend, to be treated 
without ceremony. Except himself 
none of them did much justice to it, 
possibly because they had lunched 
well at two, and partaken heartily 
of tea, cake, and muffins, at five 
o’clock, for such he afterwards dis- 
covered to be the custom of the 
house. 

The conversation (kept up for 
the most part by the host) at first 
turned mainly upon Yorke himself, 
and, accustomed as he had been 
whilst on furlough to be petted and 
made much of, he could not help 
feeling quife uncomfortable ‘at the 
continual references on the part of 
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his host to Victoria Crosses, cavalry 
charges, gallantry displayed in the 
Mutiny, and the general superiority 
of Indian officers to the rest of the 
military world. Not that Mr. Pee- 
vor knew much about these things ; 
his knowledge of them, indeed, was 
evidently of the vaguest and most 
general kind, and but that his man- 
ner seemed guiltless of humour, 
Yorke might have fancied that he 
was secretly poking fun at him ; and 
it was with difficulty that the guest 
succeeded in turning the conversa- 
tion from India and military exploits 
to the inmates of the house. So 
much, however, Yorke gleaned inci- 
dentally while the conversation ran 
in military channels, that Mr. Peevor 
had an only’son in the —th Hussars 
—*“ but only a lieutenant,” as his 
father explained apologetically, add- 
ing that he had never served out of 
thekingdom. “Being an only son, 
I could not of course wish him to 
run any risks from foreign climates.” 
Fred, it appeared, was expected home 
in a day or two, when Mr. Peev@r ob- 
served he would have the honour and 
privilege of making Colonel Yorke’s 
acquaintance ; and the young ladies, 
who had so far taken no share in 
the conversation, being somewhat 
in awe of the stranger, although 
Miss Lucy’s bright eyes twinkled 
with fun at Yorke’s evident distress 
under her father’s compliments, 
brightened up as their brother’s 
visit was spoken of. It was such 
a treat to have Fred at home; he 
could so seldom get away from his 
regiment. 

ey seenied to have a very 
pretty place here, Yorke presently 
observed, by way of filling up a 
pause in the conversation. 

Yes, it was a pretty little place, 
admitted his host, but small, you 
know : only about two hundred and 
fifty acres, including gardens and 
everything. 

Was there any game on it? 
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~ Yorke fancied he had scen séme- 
thing that looked like a cover on 


the way up. 

Yes; there was a fair show 
of pheasants for the quantity of 

ound, Mr. Peevor did not shoot 

imself, but liked to be able to give 
aday’ssporttoafriend. The shoot- 
ing, however, was nearly over for 
this year; there were merely enough 
birds left to keep up the stock ; but 
next year he intended to lay down 
a fresh supply, and he hoped the 
Colonel would do them the honour 
to come down early in October, 
when Mr. Peevor would make up a 
shooting-party to meet him. 

So his host did not shoot himself. 
The next thing was to find out 
what amusements the young ladies 
affected. Miss Maria, the eldest, it 
appeared from the brief replies ex- 
tracted, did not care about any- 
thing in particular, although she 
liked taking a walk after breakfast 
if the weather was fine; but on her 
father observing that they were 
seldom in the country at this season 
when the leaves were falling—fall- 
ing leaves were so very unhealthy 
—NMiss Catherine, taking courage, 
observed that this was how they 
always missed the hunting. 

‘Then are you fond of bunting ?” 
said Yorke, turning to her with more 
interest in his manner than he had 
been able as yet to assume. 

“Tt is the only thing worth 
doing in the winter,” replied the 
young lady, with enthusiasm ; “ but 
one seldom gets a chance of a 
good thing ; usually one has to put 
up with the Brighton harriers, 
which is not very lively work; but 
we are going to stay here till Christ- 
mas this year, and so there will be 
some real hunting. The Southby- 
westershire hounds have their first 
meet in this part of the world to- 
morrow ; it will be so nice.” 

“ And’ you too are also fond of 
hunting, 1 suppose?” said Yorke, 
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turning to Miss Lucy, whose pretty 
little figure, he thought, was just of 
a kind to show to advantage in a 
riding-habit. Miss Lucy, however, 
it appeared, did not hunt or even 
ride. She had had riding lessons 
several times, but was too nervous 
to go on with them, she said ; where- 
on her father observed that Lucy 
drove very well notwithstanding, and 
that she would drive the Colonel. in 
hér pony-carriage next morning to 
ihe meet with pleasure. Mr. Peevor 
went on to express his extreme re- 
gret at not having a hunter to lend 
Yorke. He had a serviceable hack 
in his stable, he said, for the use of 
his friends when they were good 
enough to come and see him, al- 
though he did not ride himself; but 
he was afraid it would not do for hunt- 
ing, although it was a very good sort 
of horse. The Colonel, of course, was 
a fox-hunter, and no doubt had 
plenty of it in India; whereon 
Yorke was fain to confess that he 
had never been at a cover-sidein his 
life, his sporting experience having 
so far been limited to pig-sticking ; 
but added, jncidentally, that it was 
part of his plans for the winter to 
job a horse or two, and join some 
friends in taking a hunting-box in 
the shires, The conversation now 
became quite animated ; and on his 
admitting to the question put by Mr. 
Peevor—who said what a pity it 
was he could not hare some hunting 
while staying at The Beeches—that 
his boots and other hunting appur- 
tenances were with) his luggage, 


Miss Catherine ventured to sug- 


gest that very tolerable hunters 
could always be hired at the neigh- 
bouring town of Castleroyal; and 
Mr. Peevor following up the idea, 
it was arranged that one of the stable- 
men should drive over in the tax: 
eart the first thing in the morning, 
with instructions for a horse to be 
sent for him to the meet, whither 
Miss Lucy would drive him in her 
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povy-carriage, while Mrs. Peevor was 
to take Catherine in the landau. 
The matter was indeed arranged 
almost before Yorke could say any- 
thing, and not without misgivings 
on his part; for although it would 
be pleasant enough to escort Miss 
Catherine, he did not much fancy 
making his first appearance on an 
untried hack. :But Mr. Peevor 
seemed so delighted at the idea, 
saying that he would write to the 
stable-keeper himself to send his 
very best horse—it was worth Bythe- 
day’s while, he said, to oblige him, 
for he paid a §pretty large bill there 
every year—that there was no back- 
ing out of it. And Mr. Peevor re- 
peated the order to the butler about 
the dispatch of the tax-cart so many 
times during dinner as to suggest a 
doubt whether orders given in this 
household were very strictly obeyed. 

Mrs. Peevor’s two little girls came 
in to dessert, Minnie and Lottie, 
whose acquaintance Yorke now 
made for the first time. Minnie 
had a chair by her mamma, while 
Miss Lucy took Lottie on her Jap 
and peeled a pear for her. Then 
the wine was handed round claret, 
port, brown sherry, and two kinds 
of dry. Mrs. Peevor took a glass of 
port-wine, which her husband took 
the opportunity of mentioning by 
the way had been prescribed by the 
doctor; the other ladies took none, 
and the gentlemen were soon left 
to discuss their wine alone. 

“ What are you taking, Colonel ?” 
said Mr. Peevor, moving down to 
/ his end of the table; “Iam not al- 
owed much wine myself just now— 
Ive got a touch of gout flying about 
me; but I like to see my friends 
enjoy their glass. Sherry, eh? 


Ah, don’t. drink that wine; it’s a 
fair wine enough, I admit, but let 
me help you to some of this; you 
will find this a really tolerable 
glass of sherry, I believe :” and Mr. 
Peevor proceeded to recount at 





length how, through the kindness of 
a friend who was always on the 
look-out to do a good turn in that 
way, he had been fortunate enough 
to come into the possession of a 
arcel of very rare wine which a 
arge number of connoisseurs had 
also been on the look-out to secure ; 
and indeed Yorke was a sufficiently 
good judge to perceive that his host 
did not exaggerate the excellence of 
the article. The conversation  in- 


deed took an altogether objective . 


turn, turning on the various com- 
modities in view from where they 
were sitting, to each of which along 
story was attached, the end always 
being that the thing in question— 
a carved screen or a bronze or a 
piece of china, for the room was 
crowded with such ornaments—had 
come into the present owner’s pos- 
session at a high price. “I make 
a point of putting aside a trifle 
every year,” said Mr. Peevor, apolo- 

tically, “for little purchases of 

is sort; it improves the look of 
the house, you know, and gives one 
occupation.” The pictures Colonel 
Yorke must look at to-morrow, in 
better light: he made a point of 
buying four or five pictures a-year ; 
it was a man’s duty to encourage art, 
and then it made the: visits to the 
Royal Academy so interesting if you 
went there with an object. Yorke 
thereon observed that his host was to 
be envied his life passed so usefully 
and agreeably, and surrounded by 
the comforts of such a happy home ; 
but Mr. Peevor did not accept this 
cheerful view of his position, re- 
marking sadly that there were many 
anxieties connected with a house- 
hold of that sort; the servants 
were a sad trouble; he had had to 
change his butler three times in the 
last year, although he had got a 
treasmre .at last. And then cooks 
were so troublesome, Mrs. Peevor 
was nearly worried out of her life 
by them, although the housekeeper 
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had a high salary, and ought to save 
her from such trouble; with her 
delicate health this naturally made 
him very anxious, after his past sor- 
rows. This Yorke understood to 
be an allusion to the premature de- 
cease of a former Mrs. Peevor. Then 
somehow the conversation came 
round to his children; and Mr. 
Peevor—although still meandering 
off at intervals into the price-current 
line—explained that although he 
had made it a duty to bring up 
his girls with comforts around them 
—indeed what right-thinking father 
could do less’—yet he hoped he 
had not spoilt them for a somewhat 
plainer life. The girls were girls, 
and of course could not expect to 
be always in their father’s home; 
his first duty was towards his son, 
and the daughters must be content 
with the slenderer portion of such 
goods as he might possess. Not in- 
deed that there would not be a trifle 
for each of them, if anything hap- 


ened to him ; in fact he »mightysay 
“ had not forgotten his — 
claims upon him, and he been 
able to reserve something substan- 
tial out of the means which Pro- 
vidence had blessed him with—nor 
would he let a trifle more or less 
stand in the: way of a girl’s happi- 
ness. Indeed the warning he had 
had from r dear Maria’s sad 
affair would naturally make him 
anxious to avoid such a misfortune 
again. And then, while Yorke was 
about to express his interest in this 
subject, on which his sympathy 
seemed to be imvited, the worthy 
gentleman rambled off in maundering 
strains to the china and the bronzes, 
while his amused guest pursued 
the train of ideas suggested by what 
had gone before, Which of the girls, 
he thought, does he want me to 
marry? And to how mapy single 
gentlemen visiting here by turns 
has he made a similar confidence ? 
And under the influence of this 
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plain speaking, the sort of interest 
with which he had been regarding 
Lucy Peevor’s pretty face during 
dinner was succeeded by a feeling 
of distrust. 

When the gentlemen rose at last 
from table,—having, however, made 
between them a very small inroad 
on the contents of the five decant- 
ers,—and entered the drawing-room 
—the yellow drawing-room as it 
was called (they had assembled be- 
fore dinner in another called the 
blue drawing-room), and Yorke now 
saw this apartment for. the first 
time, gorgeously furnished and ablaze 
with lights—they found the ladies 
all more or less asleep over their 
books or newspapers ; but although 
there was a general waking up, it 
could not be. said that the evening 
was very lively, It was now Mr. 
Peeyor’s turn to be sleepy; Mrs. 
Peevor was languid and silent ; Miss 
Maria evidently posed as the con- 
firmed invalid, from whom no share 
in entertaining company was to be 
expected ; the young ladies, in awe 
of their visitor, the first colonel they 
had ever met, were shy, and did 
not volunteer to lead in the conver- 
sation. But Yorke was too modest 
to put down the silence to this 
cause ; the young ladies he had been 
accustomed to meet were mostly 
talkative, not to say fast, and he 
put their reserve down to indiffer- 
ence or gaucherie. But observing 
that there was an enormous grand 
pianoforte in a corner of the room, 
he proceeded, as in duty bound, 
to put the young ladies through 
their musical paces, Miss Maria, 
however, it appeared neither played 
nor sang; but Miss Catherine at his 
invitation sat down at the instru- 
ment—her father remarking by the 
way that the girls always had a course 
of finishing lessons from the best 
masters when the family was in town 
—and played a little piece in a more 
or less feeble manner; after which 
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Miss Lucy, who sang but did not play, 
warbled nervously a couple of English 
ballads without any particular tune 
to her-sister’s accompaniment, while 
the guest could not help feeling 
sorry that she should exhibit herself 
to such disadvantage, for ager | 
she was a very pretty little girl. 
After this the numerous pictures on 
the walls naturally suggested a refer- 
ence to the fine arts, and an inquiry 
as to the young ladies’ accomplish- 
ments in this line. Miss Maria did 
not draw, but her sisters after a little 
pressing produced their portfolios— 
Mr. Peevor remarking parenthetically 
that he had secured Jenkins, A.R.A., 
to give them lessons during the two 
Jast seasons in town; a very rising 
man Jenkins, and of course as a rule 
he did not take pupils, but Mr. 
Peevor had made a special arrange- 
ment with him, which the guest 
readily understood to have been con- 
nected with the drawing of a cheque 
for an amount unusual in such trans- 
actions. Miss Catherine drew large 
heads of uncertain outline in chalk, 
Miss Lucy little landscapes in muddy 
water-colours, and Yorke knew so 
little about the matter that he was 
able. to praise the performances 
(which might have cost about a hun- 
dred guineas apiece) without hypo- 
crisy. Miss Catherine brought out 
her portfolio in a matter-of-fact way, 
as if the performance were an accus- 
tomed one to be gone through; but 
Miss Lucy gave a toss of her little 
head while showing her part of the 
exhibition, as if she estimated it at 
its bgp ne value. Then Mrs. Peevor 
and Miss Maria retired—invalid 
habits being implied ‘in the parting 
ceremony—and an adjournment was 
proposed to the billiard-room, an 
ample chamber fitted up with luxu- 
rious settees. Cigars of admirable 
aroma were now produced, and Mr. 
Peevor insisted upon Yorke light- 
ing one, notwithstanding the young 
ladies’ presence, observing that the 
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girls liked the smell, and that these 
were some very rare tobacco which 
he had succeeded in procuring 
through a friend in Spain; he did 
not smoke himself, but he liked to 
keep a tolerable cigar for his friends. 

the young ladies’ performances at 
the billiard-table were not more bril- 
liant than their efforts in the fine 
arts; and as Mr. Peevor himself, al- 
though careful to explain that the 
table was of a peculiar construction 
made to special order, turned out to 
be an indifferent player, the game 
was rather one-sided. But it did not 
last long, for as breakfast was ordered 
for nine o’clock the next morning on 
account of the hunting, Mr. Peevor 
soon became fidgety about his daugh- 
ters not being up in time, and hur- 
ried them off to bed; and then be- 
fore wishing his guest good-night at 
his room door, gave a last order to 
the butler for the despatch of the 
tax-cart to Castleroyal the first thing 
in the morning, after which he pro- 
ceeded to make the round of the 
house to see that all the bolts and 
bars were properly secured, and the 
warning bells attached to all the 
windows, without taking which pre- 
caution nightly, he said, he should 
not be able to get a moment's sleep. 

As Yorke in the retirement of his 
luxurious bedroom reflected with a 
sort of amused curiosity on the pro- 
ceedings of the evening, he felt al- 
most angry with himself at harbour- 
ing involuntarily a suspicion of his 
generous host’s honesty. And yet 
the suspicion would come up. 
Is all this luxury and apparent 
wealth, he thought, a mere blind 
to’ delude the world? And the 
stories came up to his mind of the 
different swindlers in recent years 
who had imposed upon the public for 
a brief space by prodigal scattering of 
money which did not belong to them. 
Does he want to get rid of one of 
his daughters before the impending 
smash takes place? Surely if he 
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is really the man of substance he 
appears to be, it would not be 
necessary to seek out a stranger like 
myself, a mere soldier of fortune, 
in order to get a husband for pre- 
sentible, well-portioned daughters. 
Such wonderful eagerness is enough 
to make one suspicious. But this 
idea was quickly dismissed. Clearly 
there were no marks of the adven- 
turer about Mr, Peevor, No- 
thing could be more in contrast to 
the uneasy foreed composure that 
would be expected in the swindler 
who is striving to keep up appear- 
ances till ruin and exposure should 
overtake him, than the easy-going 
indolence of the worthy host, whose 
mind would not run upon trifles as 
it did if there were graver subjects 
to occupy it. Yet it seemed im- 
ossible to mistake the broad hints 
a drepped of his anxiety to dispose 
of his daughters. Mr. Peevor, 
however, was evidently a desperate 
fidget, and perhaps in view of poor 
Miss Maria’s impending fate of old- 
maidhood before him, he had worked 
himself into a craze to make any 
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reasonable match for the others be- 
fore it was too late. Miss Maria 
had evidently been the victim of a 
disappointment. Yet why should 
eligible bachelors be wanting in 
such desirable quarters? And then 
Yorke, half ashamed of himself 
for his treachery to the passion 
which he had taken a secret pride 
in cherishing for so long, amused 
himself with speculating on the ab- 
surdity of a lovemaking from which 
all the usual necessary ingredients 
of the pursuit should be wanting. 
No blind passion in this case, at 
any rate; it must be the mere cari- 
cature of the real thing when you 
set off by appraising all the lady’s 
blemishes. To think of professing 
to make love to a girl when all the 
time you were criticising her little 
impeffections! Truly 
be a droll conclusion for a man who 
had prided himself on his power 
of romantic devotion. And after 
all, which of the two was it to be? 
Even this preliminary step was not 
yet settled. Thus musing Yorke 
fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Next morning Yorke, as an early 
man, was up before any of the 
family, and Miss Lucy, who was 
the first to come down, found him 
already in the dining-room reading 
the paper. Was it that through 
some spirit of inner sympathy she 
had divined his thoughts of last 
night, or was it merely his fancy 
that he could detect, over and above 
her shyness, a certain consciousness 
of affinity, betrayed in a becoming 
little blush? Buf as they stood 
before the fire, hardly speaking, 
while the servants brought in break- 
fast, the children entered to create 
a diversion, soon to be followed by 
the others, and Mr. Peevor, who was 
evidently uncasy about something, 





began to make the conversational 
running, divided between particular 
inquiries after the amount of rest 
enjoyed by his guest, and the sub- 
ject which oppressed him. “ Don’t 
you feel how chilly it- is, Charlotte, 
my dear?” he said to his wife, as she 
took her place at the table a little 
later than the rest: “thermometer 
only fifty-five in the hall; it is 
really too bad of Johnson ;”—and 
then it was explained to the guest 
that Johnson was the engineer, en- 
gaged to look after the heating ap- 
paratus, with a good salary, and 
strict orders to keep the temperature 
of the house exactly at sixty degrees. 
What was to become of them 
through the winter Mr. Peevor 
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was sure he could not tell, if these 
mistakes were made before the frost 
began, But there was worse news 
behind. One of the gardener’s 
children, it was reported, os a bad 
sore throat; the doctor had been 
sent for, and until he should pro- 
nounce whether or not it was. scarlet 
fever, the family were enjoined on 
no account to visit the gardens. 
“You cannot be too careful,” said 
Mr. Peevor, “about taking pre- 
cautions against infection,” and 
pomainis some grapes on the table, 
e hastily ordered them to be re- 
moved. They had been picked by 
the gardener himself; and Mr, Pee- 
vor went on to relate a story he had 
heard, how the children of one of the 
noblest families in the land, whose 
country house was full a mile from 
any other building, and drained re- 
gardless of expense, had caught a 
fever from eating grapes which had 
been gathered by a gardener whose 
children were ill of the complaint. 
“Truly we live in the midst of 
dangers,” said Mr. Peevor in 
conclusion, and this pious senti- 
ment was the nearest approach to 
family . prayers manifest in the 
household, “ Now be sure, Maria,” 
he continued, turning to his eldest 
daughter, “that you give up 
your walk on the terrace for this 
morning; the drive in front of 
the house is quite dry and pleas- 
ant ;’—and then he went on to ex- 
plain to the guest that his eldest 
daughter used. to be a district 
visitor in the parish, but that 
after the younger children were 
born he was obliged to ask her 
to give it up; there was always 
something or other going on in the 
cottages down in the village; and 
it really was not right to run the 
risk of bringing infection into the 
house, “Of course,” he added, “I 
made it a point of increasing my 
subscriptions to the local charities, 
so no one can say I don’t do my 
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duty .by the parish; but we must 
not neglect our duty to our own 
household.” 

Meanwhile, breakfast being ended, 
although but a small reduction had 
been made in the solid dishes and 
delicacies which covered the broad 
table, it was pronounced to be time 
to set out for the meet; and the 
ladies being all ready for starting, 
Miss Catherine attired in well-fitting 
riding habit, which showed off her 
neat little figure to much advan- 
tage, with hair carefully braided up 
under a jaunty little hat, while the 
others had sat down in their walk- 
ing dresses, it only remained to put 
on gloves and wraps and to make a 
start. Yorke was invited to take 
a place beside Miss Lucy in the 
pony carriage, while Miss Cathy 
accompanied Mrs. Peevor and the two 
children in the close carriage. Miss 
Maria was to take her walk in front 
of the house; Mr. Peevor also did 
not accompany ,them. He would 
wait to see the doctor, and hear his 
report. Driving in cold weather 
did not agree with him, and, besides, 
he should not be able to look at his 
luncheon if he did not take a good 
walk first. So after helping them 
to mount he took leave of them on 
the door steps, giving his wife a 
parting injunction to keep the rugs 
well.over the children, and to be sure 
to pull up the carriage windows as 
they d by that bad drain in 
the sa Then just as Lucy had 
told the groom to let go the ponies’ 
heads, he called to her to sto 
while he ran into the house to fete 
a cigar-case for Yorke, which he 
insisted on his taking with him, 
lighting a fusee as he said so, al- 
though the latter protested that he 
had a case of his own; and when 
Yorke looked doubtfully at the 

oung lady, her father said that 
ome would like the smell of his 
cigar above everything. The young 

y smiled, as much as to say, You 
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see how amiable I am, and raised 
her whip, the groom jumped up 
behind, and the quick - trotting 
onies soon shot ahead of the 
eavy landau. 

Yorke sat silent for a minute or 
two, puffing his cigar, admiring the 
neatness with which his fair driver 
handled the reins; while the latter, 
having something to occupy her 
attention, seemed for the first time 
to be at ease in his company. 
Come now, he thought, there is 
one thing at any rate she can do 
well; and indeed the accomplish- 
ment, as he learnt afterwards from 
her father incidentally, was due 
to some driving lessons received 
from Mr. Skid, the celebrated pro- 
fessional whip who drove the 
Brighton coach. 

The country they drove through 
was thickly sprinkled with neat- 
looking country houses, in well kept 
grounds. Yorke asked who lived in 
one of these—the~ next, in fact, to 
The Beeches. “Those are the Chat- 
tertons,” said Miss Lucy; “very 
nice people, I believe,” she con- 
tinued in answer to another qnery, 
“but we don’t know them ;”—and 
when Yorke artlessly put the same 
question again, as they drove by 
another handsome estate, “The 
Rashleighs live there,” she said, 
“but we don’t know them either ;” 
and any doubts which Yorke might 
have had whether Mr. Peevor was 
disposed to exclusiveness on the 
score of his riches, were disposed of by 
the saucy little look of mingled vexa- 
tion and fun the young lady gave to 
her companion, as much as to say, 
We don’t know the people about 
here, and it is no good to try and 


conceal the fact ; but it isn’t our fault. 
After this Yorke put no more ques- 
tions of the kind to the fair driver, 
though still puzzled to account for 
the evident social difficulty, and 
turned the conversation to other 
topics, praising the action of the 
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well - bred, light-stepping ponies, 
and observing, as was natural, that 
it must be very pleasant driving such 
a nice-turnout about that pretty 
country and over such good roads, 
The young lady replied that she 
liked driving, but that one got very 
tired of ‘driving about the country. 
She liked driving at Brighton better 
—there was always something to 
see. And something to be seen 
too, thought Yorke, casting a glance 
at the pretty charioteer, whose 
bright “ero looked all the 
better in the fresh morning air, 
albeit the rosy tint so becoming to 
the cheeks might with advantage 
have abstained from alighting on 
the tip of the little nose. - 

The place of meeting was soon 
reached, a public-house facing a 
small common, where the hunts- 
men and hounds and a dozen or so 
of horsemen had already arrived. 
There, too, was Miss Catherine’s 
hunter in waiting, led by a groom 
in Mr. Peevor’s very smart ivery, 
mounted himself on a heavy cob, 
and beside them was a shabby- 
looking fellow from the Castle- 
royal stables, with the horse which 
had been sent out for Yorke,—a 
rather small, wire-drawn, but well- 
bred-looking animal, with very pal- 
pable scars about the knees, and 
not over clean saddle and bridle. 
On seeing his hunter, Yorke again 
repented of the idea of making his 
first appearance in such guise; but 
he was now committed to the 
thing, and having helped Miss 
Catherine on her arrival to mount, 
who, placing her little foot on his 
offered hand, sprang lightly into the 
saddle, he mounted in turn, and ac- 
companied his partner after the 
hounds across the common to the 
nearest cover, for by this time a 
large field had collected, and the 
business of the day was beginning. 

“T hope I shall be able to keep 
up with you,” said Yorke to the 
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young lady, “but this little horse 
hardly looks like going;” and in- 
deed the animal walked stiffly, with 
an action indicative of past work, 
and made one or two undeniable 
stumbles in their passage over the 
heath. It is to be hoped I shan’t 
meet any acquaintances here, he 
thought to himself; certainly this 
is hardly the style of thing for a 
colonel of cavalry. 

“Oh, that is Jumping Joseph,” 
replied Miss Cathy; “he has been 
going with the Southbywester- 
shires for the last four seasons. . My 
brother Fred used to ride him when 
he was .at home last year. He is 
a bit of a screw, of course, but he 
is a capital hunter, as you will find 
when he warms up a bit. Bythe- 
day keeps none but goers, for the 
officers at Castleroyal are his chief 
customers, and must have some- 
thing that will go, whatever the 
looks may be.” 

“He is a little small for the 
work, though, isn’t he?” asked 
Yorke, oppressed with an introspec- 
tive sense of the ridiculous, and 
still feeling a little nervous about 
his first appearance in public. 

“Small horses are best for this 
country,” replied Miss Cathy; “ it 
is all in and out work, you know— 
two fields and a lane, and then two 
fields and another lane, and so on 
all day. Papa got me a big horse 
from Leicestershire when I began 
hunting, but I did not find him 
answer, and so I changed him for 
this little fellow, which suits me to 
a nicety.” Miss Cathy’s horse was 
a very handsome little bay, with 
both blood and power, but not 
rouch over fifteen hands high. 

“But your groom’s horse can 
hardly be suited even for this coun- 
try,” said Yorke, turning round to 
look at it; “he does not look 
much like going in and out of any- 
thing.” 

“Oh no,” she replied ; “papa 


likes William to come out with me, 
because he is so steady and never 
gets tipsy. William sticks to the 
anes, and a good many of these 


gentlemen do the same,” pointing 


with a wave of her hand towards 


the assembled field. “Besides, 
every field has a gate, you know, 
a providential circumstance in fox- 
hunting. Papa believes, I think, 
that I always keep close by William, 
and go through the gates too. If 
he had an idea what the thing 
is really like, he would never let 
me go out again, I am sure. Papa 
makes himself s0 anxious about 
things, you know.” 

The riders were now most of 
them assembled on the brow of a 
slight hill, while the hounds were 
working a copse on lower ground to 
the right, of which, from their posi- 
tion, they commanded a good view. 
The field was a large one, and Yorke 
could not help noticing that the 
young lady seemed to have scarcely 
any acquaintances amongst them. 
A few gentlemen had taken off their 
hats to her, but only one or two 
had come up to speak, and there 
seemed an absence of that cordiality 
and freemasonry which he had sup- 
posed to obtain among fox-hunting 
people. He had noticed the same 
thing while they were waiting on 
the road by the common before 
mounting. A good many ladies 


‘had come to the meet in their 


which however all drew 
up at a ~—— — Pe spot 
occupied Mrs. Peevor’s landau 
and ee's haeton, so that the 
latter were thus isolated from the 
rest.of the company ; and although 
there was a constant movement of 
dismounted cavaliers to and fro be- 
tween the little inn and the com- 
mon, and exchange of greetings 
among the company generally, no 
one approached the spot where they 
were standing." Yorke thought how 
grim Braddon’s dark face would 
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haye looked if he had been present 
to witness this treatment of his 
sister, and felt within himself a 
rising indignation against the com- 
pany, mingled with sympathy for his 
‘companions, while wondering what 
crime Mr. Peevor could have com- 
mitted to cause this social ostra- 
cism. 

One person had indeed come up 
to speak, a stout man on a stout 
serviceable-looking horse, who took 
off his hat to Miss Cathy, saying, 
“ Morning, Miss; I hope I see you 
well, and your good family too. 
A pretty large meet to-day ain’t 
there, and a good going morning, 
I think. Morning, sir; you have 

ot a good nag there, I see; an 
old friend is Jumping Joe; there 
ain’t a better little ’orse in the ’ole 
’unt, for a light-weighted gent like 
you, and I don’t care which is 
second, Just you try him at water, 
sir, if you get the chance, and then 
you'll see what he-can do. Bythe- 
day always keeps good ’orses, but 
Joseph’s his best; he might have 
been'a three-figure ’orse hover and 
hover again if it wasn’t for them 
little marks, This is your first day 
out, is it, sir? Well, I hope we shall 
see you. pretty often, now you've 
begun. 1 don’t come out very often 
myself, ’aving my little business to 
attend to, but I always take a day 
whenever I can get it. Morning, 
Miss, and ‘oping they are well at 
ome ;” and as the stranger, lifting 
his hat, moved away, the young 
lady explained to her companion 
that he was a sporting tradesman 
of Castleroyal, who supplied The 
Beeches with eries, 

Presently the twang of the horn 
was heard in the wood below, and 
one or two hounds raising -their 
voices could be seen breaking 
through the covert, and making 
across up the opposite grass slope, 
soon to be followed by the whole 
pack. At this joyful signal, there 


was a general commotion amongst 
the cavalry. Several made for a 
conspicuous gap towards the left ; 
a large number converged towards 
a gate on the right, and the remain- 
der, including Miss Cathy, went 
straight down the hill towards the 
fence in front. 

“They have found,” she cried ; 
“ come along,” and sticking her eye- 
glass into her eye, galloped off. 
At these stirring signs Jumping 
Joseph, who hitherto had _ been 
standing quietly with his head stuck 
out in front of him like a donkey’s, 
as if hunting was the last thing in 
his thoughts, gave a sudden kick 
up behind, expressive of delight, 
and followed down the slope. 
Starting off in this way, Yorke was 
puzzled at first to know what was 
the etiquette of hunting with a lady. 
Onght he to give her the lead? 
Orshould he ride side by side? Or 
should he let her go first and follow 
politely behind? While io doubt, 
however, on this point, Miss Cathy 
had settled it by having got the 
lead, and he had just time to notice 
how prettily she took the first fence 
in a fly—a small hedge with double 
ditch—when Joseph came up to 
it and cleared it in a business-like 
way which showed that he evi- 
dently knew what he was about, 
and satisfied his rider at once that 
there would be no need to look 
foolish on his back. 

“The fences are awfully blind 
still,” said Miss Cathy, turning 
round as he came up to her; “ but 
it is a capital scenting day, and the 
fox has taken a famous line. We 
are in for a good thing.” 

And truly there might have 
been a worse introduction to the 
sport ; a short distance to cover, a 
fine day, a speedy find, and a good 
mount, for the ease with which 
the little horse went up the slope 
showed him to be in good wind, 
and the judicious way in which he 
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took his second fence, at the top, a 
bank and ditch, indicated the ex- 
perienced hunter. 

The country was just as Miss 
Cathy had described it, made up 
of small fields, intersected by 
lanes and roads in every direc- 
tion, so that although only a mode- 
rate proportion of the field took a 
straight line after the hounds, they 
were constantly being overtaken b 
equestrians who stuck to the lanes, 
Thus although the hunting might 
not be first rate from a Leicester- 
shire point of view, there was 
plenty of life and bustle, and for 
those who went straight, plenty 
of riding. Although the fields 
were small, they were mostly grass ; 
no heavy rain had fallen to make 
the ground heavy, and Joseph con- 
tinued to prove quite equal to the 
occasion. He had not much of a 
mouth, which was to be aecounted 
for by the fact that he carried a 
variety of riders during the sea- 
son; but he understood his work 
thoroughly, picking his way so judi- 
ciously as to leave his rider little to 
do, and Yorke, satisfied now that 
he might have done worse than 
make his début in a strange coun- 


try on a hack-hunter, felt all the- 


delight of a first introduction to the 
sport of kings. They were not quite 
in the first flight, although well up; 
for the young lady rode coolly and 
without pressing forward, and Yorke 
could not deny himself the pleasure 
of watching his companion take her 
fences, and so rode a few paces be- 
hind her and on one side. He had 
never seen a lady leaping before. 
She was certainly made for a cavalry 
officer’s wife, he said to himself more 
than once, as he watched his fair 
partner now flyjng a fence, now 
cleverly topping a bank, and now, 
with equal address, jumping in and 
out of a lane, her pale face showing 
an unwonted bloom from the exer- 
cise and excitement, while honest 


Joseph executed his share of the 
task with unswerving adroitness. 

It was a splendid day for the 
majority of those out, and a capital 
specimen of what the thing was like 
for a man who had never hun 
before. The scent, without being 
strong enough to make a = st 
finish, was held without a chec 
for some miles, and the large field 
which had managed to keep up 
gave unusual animation to the scene. 
But now a new phase came over 
the landscape, which became wilder 
and less enclosed. They were go- 
ing down the slope of a vo stretch 
of coarse pasture land, which rose 
again opposite to them. Yorke 
noticed that several of the riders 
ahead were streaming away to the 
right or left, only some three or 
four keeping the straight line just 
in front of them; nor did it need 
the straggling line of pollards 
along the foot of the incline to 
indicate the, presence of water; 
there must of course be a stream 
of some sort at the meeting of 


these two long grassy slopes, pro-. 


bably something big. He looked 
at his companion to see whether 
she would go on; but either she 
did not sce the obstacle, for she 
was very short-sighted, and her a 
lass was now flying about be- 
hind her neck, or she intended to 
charge it, for the young lady held 
her course. It was evidently a stiff 
thing, for one of the three riders 
still ahead went in, and another re- 
fused, although the practicability 
of the jump was proved by the 
third horseman clearing it. For a 
moment Yorke hesitated for the 
young lady’s sake; but excitement 
overcame the spirit of self-denial, 
and as it was evidently a time 
for discarding’ etiquette, ‘putting on 
pace he pressed Joseph his 
companion, and crammed him at the 
jump. The brook or water-course 
was not so very wide after all, but 














the water ran deep, and judging 
from the appearance of the fallen 
rider just emerging, there must be 
a still further depth of muddy slush 
beneath the sluggish current: and 
jhe banks being rotten, and the 
take-off bad, the little horse did not 
do more than clear it, and Yorke 
turned round in some anxiety to 
see how his companion would fare. 

Miss Cathy had pulled up at the 
brink. 

“Horse refused?” said Yorke, 
pulling up, and coming back to the 
edge. 
“Partly the horse, partly the 
rider,” said she, looking in conster- 
nation at the obstacle. 

“T think he would clear it all 
right,” said Yorke, who, in all the 
excitement of the run, was anxious 
to push on, “if you send him at it 
well” And the young lady, thus 
bidden, taking a short canter round, 
galloped her horse up again to the 
brook, but again stopped short at 
the margin. 

“T can’t do it,” she said, pite- 
ously, and looking quite pale; 
“pray go on, Colonel Yorke, and 
never mind me; you will be thrown 
out altogether if you stop here any 
longer.” 

But Yorke could not do. this. 
William the groom had of course 
long ago lost sight of them; and 
all the field behind them had dis- 
appeared, having turned aside to 
find a bridge. The rider whose 
horse refused had galloped off to 
a place higher up. The man who 
went in, having got his borse 
out and mounted again, was riding 
slowly up the slopes refreshing him- 
self as he went with the contents 
of his flask; the hounds had be- 
come lost to view over the top of 
the hill; they two were left alone 
on opposite sides of the stream, and 
Yorke, still hot and excited, was 
fain to jump back again and rejoin 
the young lady,a much more tick- 
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lish proceeding than the tirst jump, 
since Joseph showed manifest dis- 
inclination to this retrograde move- 
ment. 

He then proposed that they 
should try to find a better place 
where he might give her a lead 
over, but she had evidently lost 
heart. 

“T can’t think what has come 
over me,” she said. “I feel as if 
nothing could make me face that 
ditch ; but you will get thrown out 
of the hunt; please go on, Colonel 
Yorke, please do, and never mind 
me.” But this of course was not 
to be thought of. Then Miss 
Cathy thought that by going round 
a certain line that she knew, they 
might manage to cut in to the run 
again, and accordingly they set off, 
following the example of the solitary 
horseman who had refused at first, 
along the line of the brook, till they 
came. to a bridge nearly half a mile 
higher up, thence they got into a 
lane and made for some cross-roads 
where Miss Cathy said they would 
be sure to get news. But when 
this point was reached no one there 
had seen the hounds, Thus the 
cast had proved a failure. In fact, 


‘Miss Cathy, although a huntress, 


had not really a much better eye for 
country than young ladies usually 
possess, and Yorke knew all the 
time they must be taking a bad 
line, but was too polite to say so. 
There was now nothing for it but 
to turn their horses’ heads towards 
home, now about twelve miles off. 
The young lady was full of re- 
grets for having lost Yorke his run, 
and reproaches of herself for her 
want of nerve; but something in 
her manner causéd Yorke to ask 
himself suddenly, whether this re- 
fusal of the brook was not a mere 
artifice. True, he had no reason 
to be vain of his success with 
women; still Mr. Peevor had been 
so extraordinarily outspoken in his 
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hints the previous evening, that it 
really seemed as if he wanted to 
give him one of his daughters on 
any terms, and if so what more 
natural than the bold horsewoman 
should be told off for the soldier, 
And as this suspicion crossed his 
mind, Yorke became silent and re- 
served. But whatever might have 
been her designs, no one could be 
less of a coquette in her manner than 
the young lady, and as they plodded 
homeward, occasionally changing 
their walk for a slow trot, he learn- 
ed a good deal more about the 
family from her unaffected con- 
versation than her father had told 
him already. Mr. Peevor, it ap- 
peared, bought The Beeches about 
three years ago; before that he had 
a house in Kent, which he had 
— after selling a house at 

arrow Weald. That was some- 
thing like a hunting country, ob- 
served Miss Cathy with enthusiasm, 
but she was too young to ride to 
hounds in those days, Yorke in- 
ferred from this account that Mr. 
Peevor must have business in Lop- 
don which involved his living in 
the neighbourhood, and indeed the 
young ,lady implied as much, al- 
though she said her father now 
seldom went up to town. This 
comfortable kind of life then had 
lasted for some years, and this easy 
buying and selling of houses, al- 
though involving a nomad sort of 
life, indicated the reckless mercan- 
tile adventurer as little as did Mr. 
Peevor’s own fussy, kindly manner, 
and his fidgetiness about trifles, 
In fact, this frequent change of 
residence was perhaps another mani- 
festation of the fidgets. The finan- 
cial impostor hypothesis might evi- 
dently be discarded. Still what 


was the mysterious cause for this 
apparent social ostracism ! 

t was nearly four o’clock before 
they reached home. On riding up 
to he front door, Yorke was about 


to jump off and ring the bell, when 
Miss Cathy with some hesitation 
asked if he would mind coming 
round to 'the stables, the footman 
might perhaps not like to hold the 
horses ; and accordingly they turned 
off in that direction. As they 
passed along the side of the house, 
the sound of childish laughter could 
be heard from the upper windows. 
“Lucy is playing with the children 
in the nursery,” said Miss Cathy ; 
“it is just their tea-time.” Dis- 
mounting at the stables, ‘they en- 
tered the house by the garden door, 


* and finding no one in the hall, the 


young lady proposed that they 
should go to the dining-room where 
luncheon would be waiting for 
them; but Yorke, observing that it 
was too late for that meal, asked 
if they might not join the children 
at tea, and following his companion 
upstairs they surprised Miss Lucy 
in the children’s playroom (a roomy 
and very comfortable apartment), giv- 
ing Lottie a ride on her back, her di- 
shevelled locks doing duty as reins, 
while Minnie, whip in hand, was 
driving them round the room. The 
young lady displayed some con- 
fusion at being thus discovered, 
and looked very pretty in her 
blushes, while the gentleman, notic- 
ing with satisfaction that the long 
tresses falling over her shoulders 
derived no aid from artificial ad- 
juncts, thought her toilet had never 
appeared more becoming. Such 
an unfortunate ending they had had 
to a promising day, explained Miss 
Cathy in answer to her sister’s 
inquiries about the run; Colonel 
Yorke’s sport had been quite spoilt 
by her timidity ; she was so vexed 
with herself about it; and Yorke, 
by way of consolation under her 
evident distress, declared they had 
had a capital run as it was, and 
that if they had gone on to the 
finish they might have had another 
half dozen miles further to ride 





















































home, “I am sure I can feel for 
you, Cathy,” said hersister. “ How 
you can ride as you do is a perfect 
wonder. I should throw myself off 
in an agony of fright as soon as 
I came to the first hedge.” Then 
the tea was brought, and Miss 
Lucy having first retired to make 
her hair neat, they sat down to 
do justice to the meal, there being 
still nearly four hours to wait 
for dinner, the children in great 
glee at having it in company. 
Yorke had not enjoyed any part of 
his visit so much before; the long 
ride had put him on confidential 
terms with Miss Cathy; her sister 
having the children to talk and 
attend to, was less shy than she had 
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hitherto appeared to the visitor ; and 
when, somewhat later, Mrs. Peevor 
joined the party assembled round 
the cosy little table, she found them 
all in high spirits. And Mr. Peevor 
coming upstairs afterwards, while 
naturally exercised in spirit at the 
guest having been brought into 
that humble apartment for the meal, 
could not repress his satisfaction at 
the pleasant footing in which he 
found him, and partook of tea 
and muffin placidly, sitting in the 
easy-chair which Lucy placed for 
him by the fire, and offering from 
time to time more or less desultory 
and inconsequential remarks about 
hunting. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


That evening there was a large 
dinner-party at The Beeches, and 
the luxurious meal of the previous 
day was quite a frugal repast in con- 
trast with the profusion of luxuries 
which now succeeded each other in 
apparently interminable courses. The 
table was loaded with plate and glass, 
the gorgeously embossed bills of fare 
had evidently been printed for the 
occasion; the ample staff of ser- 
vants was supplemented by various 
portly gentlemen, evidently hired 
waiters, and this time five decant- 
ers graced each end lof. the table 
with the dessert ; but Yorke noticed 
that, except the vicar of the parish 
and his wife, none of the guests ap- 
peared to be neighbours, Some had 
come from. town and were to sleep 
at The Beeches, the rest had driven 
from long distances, Yorke’s part 
in the long repast was a dull one ; 
being himself the principal guest, 
none of the young ladies fell to his 
share, but he took into dinner a 
stout lady gorgeously set out with 
jewels, with a low dress and ample 
bust, who did not talk much, but 





eat steadily through the bill of 
fare from beginning to end; while 
her husband, who sat nearly oppo- 
site, and also did his best to qua- 
lify for the gout, observing, after 
the ladies had left, that Yorke drank 
sherry, recommended him to try the 
claret, winking his eye knowingly 
as if by way of certificate of the 
goodness of the vintage, Conver- 
sation, indeed, was not the strong 
point of the evening, there being 
apparently a sort of general under- 
standing that nobody was to talk 
about anything on which he or she 
felt the smallest interest ; and Yorke 
could now appreciate the dismal 
forebodings which the young ladies 
while at tea in the nursery had ex- 
pressed about the coming entertain- 
ment, The general company, however, 
seemed to regard the occasion with 
satisfaction as a sort of an alderman’s 
feast, an opportunity not to be thrown 
away, the result being generally sug- 
gestive of doctors’ bills and prema- 
ture decease to come, while Mr. Pee- 
vor hospitably pressed his wines on 
his guests, supporting his recom- 
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mendations of the different kinds by 
more or less direct allusions to their 
price, and little aveedotic stories of 
the mode in which various select 
parcels had come into his possession. 
Nevertheless, when the gentlemen 
rose there remained aconsiderable re- 
siduum in the ten decanters ; and the 
honest fellows who waited on them 
evidently appreciated good wine, for 
a certain unsteadiness of gait was 
very noticeable when they handed 
the tea round afterwards in the 
drawing-room. The conversation 
in, that apartment was not of a more 
lively character than that which 
passed at dinner, most of the guests 
being in that happy state of re- 
pletion which is not conducive to 
the’play of wit or humour. It was 
a case, in short, of high living and 
plain thinking ; but the two young 
ladies—the only unmarried ones pre- 
sent, for Miss Maria on this occasion 
kept her room—each went through 
their little performance of playing 
and singing. ‘I know it bores you 
tremendously,” said Miss Lucy to 
Yorke, when he thanked her after 
the song; “but papa likes us to do 
it, and nobody listens, so there is no 
harm done, is there?” Mr, Peevor 
meanwhile introduced all the male 
guests in turn to Yorke, as “ our 
friend Colonel Yorke, the distin- 
guished cavalry officer, you know; 
of course you have heard how he 
won his Victoria Cross. We feel 
quite proud to have him as our 
guest; we hope he is going to 
honour us with a long visit,” and so 
on, till Yorke became quite sulky 
with shame and vexation, although 
sufficiently impressed with the ab- 
surdity of the position. 

Next day Mr. Peevor was bustling 
about all the morning, attending at 
their departure on the guests, who 
drove away at various times between 
breakfast and lunch, some in their 
own carriages, others in their host's. 
The two younger ladies also went 
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off. after breakfast to spend the da 

with arelative, and do an afternoon’s 
shopping in town. Miss Maria 
was unwell and still keeping her 
room ; so after the house was clear 
Mr. Peevor took Yorke round the 
grounds, which he had not had an 
opportunity of doing before, and 
which he was very desirous to 
do the honours of in person, walk- 
ing with a short shuffling step, a 
long staff in bis hand, as if for an 
Alpine ascent. Everything outside 
the place was in keeping with the 
interior arrangements, The garden, 
although not a small one, was crowd- 
ed with hothouses, added by the pre- 
sent proprietor ; acres of glass were 
exhibited miles of pipes, battalions of 
pumps and garden apparatus—every- 
thing, in fact, that art could do to 
pervert the working of nature and 
make fruits and flowers grow in the 
wrong season—with a perfect army 
of gardeners, mainly employed, it 
seemed, in getting in each other’s 
way. It was not a good strawberry 
country, said Mr. Peevor; but they 
had strawberries that year in Febru- 


ary, a good week earlier than any-- 


body else ; and they had grapes on 
the table in January. Early straw- 
berries were such a nice thing, ob- 
served Mr. Peevor, especially if any- 
body in the house should be unwell. 

Of course there was a farm on the 
estate, with about twice as many 
hands as could possibly be employed, 
and a perfect museum of agricultu- 
ral implements. Wonderfully eco- 
nomical these things were, said the 
owner, after you had worked off the 
first cost; and by growing your own 
oats you kept down stable expenses : 
he was not above saving money by 


careful farming. Then they visited . 


the kennel; where numerous dogs 
were chained up ; setters and retriev- 
ers which never were shot with, a 
coach-dog that did not ran with 


the carriage, greyhounds unaccus-- 
tomed to coursing, watch-dogs too. 
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lazy in such company to bark. “I 
am a bit of a dog-faneier,” said Mr. 
Peevor, looking round the yard; 
“ and all these are the best breed of 
their kind. I never spare expense 
to get the right sort, and I like to 
have plenty of them ;” but he did 
not yo up to any to pet them, 
and the poor beasts were evi- 
dently too little accustomed to 
notice or to liberty to show any ex- 
citement at the appearance of the 
visitors. The girls sometimes took 
one or two of them out for a walk, 
Mr. Peevor observed in reply to 
his guest’s question—indeed, that 
— little spaniel in the corner 
elonged to Lucy ; but he had felt 
obliged to make a rule that the dogs 
should not come into the house. 
Lucy was quite in a state about it 
at first, for it was a present from a 
friend of théirs, Mr. Hanckes; but 
dogs in a house knocked things 
about so; and besides, it was not 
safe where there were children, dogs 
were so uncertain in their tempers. 
The stables were in keeping with 
the other appointments, and the 
stall accommodation much in excess 
of the owner’s own wants, the only 
present tenant of the guests’ range 
being Jumping Joseph, which Yorke 
had retained for further use; and 
the grooms seemed to be mainly em- 
ig ‘gn in looking after the helpers. 
n return to the house Mr. Peevor 
withdrew to his study, to write let- 
ters as he said, but as Yorke suspect- 
.ed, from a certain drowsiness of man- 
ner, to take an afternoon nap; and 
ithe latter found Mrs, Peevor in the 
blue drawing-room—the only occu- 
pant, Miss Peevor, being still up- 
-stairs—and the children engaged in 
one of their numerous meals in the 
nursery. No callers arrived to break 
‘the conversation which followed, the 
first he had had the opportunity of 
holdmg with the sister of his old 
friend. It was now more than twen- 
ity years since-Mrs. Peevor had seen 
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her brother, and more than ten since 
any correspondence passed between 
them; and as she was little more 
than a child when he went to India, 
her recollection of him was but a 
shadowy one, and her knowledge 
of his character and career of the 
vaguest. She knew that he had dis- 
tinguished himself as a soldier; but 
in the absence of any specific ac- 
quaintance with the course of recent 
events in India, and holding but 
the most shadowy conceptions of the 
geography of that distant country, 
it would have been a hopeless task 
to attempt a detailed account of his 
life which would convey any distinct 
impression, With the sister it was 
evidently a pleasing duty to show 
attention to the friend of her brother, 
round whose memory there might 
rest a halo of affectionate sentiment; 
but when the conversation after a 
time turned to the surroundings of 
her present life, Mrs. Peevor’s man- 
ner became much more animated. 
Silent, and perhaps shy, in general 
company, or when others would do 
the talking for her, he found that 
she had plenty to say on an occa- 
sion of this sort; and without any 
exhibition of curiosity on his part, 
Yorke was placed in possession of 
a considerable instalment of the 
family history, Mrs. Peevor being 
apparently only too pleased to meet 
with a listener, and at once per- 
fectly confidential. Mr. Peevor, it 
appeared, had been married three 
times before; and in one of the nu- 
merous pictures on the walls of the 
blue drawing-room now pointed out, 
of an uninteresting-looking young 
woman, there could be discerned a 
likeness to the eldest Miss Peevor. 
Mr. Peevor’s cousin, explained the 
step-mother, and his first wife, whom 
he married when quite a young 
man. The pale young lady with 
light hair, whose portrait graced 
the opposite wall, was mother to 
Cathy and Fred; while the pretty 
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little girlish face which hung over 
the mantelpiece was unmistakably 
that of Lucy’s mother, whose span of 
wedded life had been even shorter 
than that of her predecessors, Mr. 
Peevor was a man of deeply affec- 
tionate nature, observed the latest 
partner of his couch; and these suc- 
cessive losses had greatly affected his 
spirits, and made him more nervous 
and particular ahout trifles than he 
used to be. The poor widower did 
not marry again for several years 
after he lost Lucy’s mother, who 
died when she was a baby; and 
Mrs. Peevor hoped he might now 
be granted a fair measure of happi- 
ness after his long, lonely widow- 
hood: although, she added, re- 
lapsing into melancholy, there was 
no saying how long she herself 
might be spared to be a companion 
to him; her own health had been 
very feeble ever since Lottic’s birth. 

Yorke hereon observed, by way of 
diverting her mind from the gloomy 
prospect of following her three pre- 
decessors, that he was sorry to see 
Miss Maria seemed to be in deli- 
cate health; to which Mrs. Peevor 
replied that she took after her 
poor mother in that respect, but 
had been much worse since her 
disappointment: and then, without 
waiting to be asked any questions, 
but evidently only too happy to find 
a listener, she proceeded to relate the 
story of poor Miss Maria’s wrongs, 
and the shameful conduct of the 
affianced lover, who broke off the 
engagement almost at the last mo- 
ment, after the wedding-dress had 
come home, and even the wedding- 
breakfast was ordered. It was all 
a question of money, although Mr. 
Peevor had behaved most generously; 
indeed he was liberal to a fault. Mr, 
Peevor, of course, was furious, and 
even declared he would pursue the 
perjured wretch with an action for 
breach of promise, but he was pre- 
vailed on to desist: this was before 





Mrs. Peevor was married to him. 
He sold his house at Harrow Weald, 
however, and left the neighbour- 
hood; and poor Maria had never 
got over the affair. 

From this conversation Yorke came 
to understand the relations which 
the different members of the family 
held towards each other, They 
were all good-tempered and kindly, 
and seemed to get on very well to- 
gether; but no one cared particularly 
for anybody else, which was only 
natural under the circumstances, 
Mr. Peevor having at different times 
bestowed portions of his heart in so 
many different quarters, there was 
only a remnant available for his 
present wife; while the lady,  al- 
though quite prepared to do her 
duty by her husband and step- 
children, was still able to regard 
them dispassionately as from an 
external point of view, and to de- 
scribe their little foibles with kind- 
ly gusto to any available listener. 
Surely, thought Yorke, recalling to © 
mind his friend Braddon’s grim 
humour and reticence of manner, 
there are no people so unlike as 
blood relations. N ot, however, that 
Mrs. Peevor was disposed to dis- 
parage her step-children. Fred was 
evidently a great hero in her eyes; 
Miss Peevor was always “poor 
dear Maria.” Cathy was of a 
thoroughly domestic nature, she 
said, although admirably fitted for 
a life of adventure; and Lucy was a 
dear affectionate girl—the children 
quite doted on her—and her cheer- 
ful disposition was such a comfort 
in that delicate household. 

This revelation sufficed to dispel 
any lingering doubts remaining as 
to Mr. Peevor’s solvency. He had 
evidently nothing of the reckless 
speculator about him. But as to 
what he was, and whence came the 
wealth so lavishly scattered, Yorke 
still knew nothing. 

That evening there was anothe, 
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heavy dinner—the parish doctor and 
his wife being the only neighbours— 
but of people not quite of so much 
account as on the previous day, since 
none were invited for the night ; and 
those who did not drive from their 
own homes came by train from Lon- 
don, being conveyed to and from 
the station in Mr. Peevor’s carriages. 
Again there was the same intermin- 
able succession of courses, and the 
same strenuous efforts to qualify for 
the gouton the part of the stout 
ladies and their middle-aged part- 
ners—gentlemen of uncertain accen- 
tuation—who composed the com- 
pany; the same lavish supply of 
costly wine, and the same unsteadi- 
ness of gait apparent in the servants 
afterwards. But the two young 
ladies, who returned from town just 
in time to dress for dinner, were in 


CHAPTER 


Next morning there was an un- 
wonted excitement manifest through- 
out the household. Even the fat 
butler was up when Yorke came 
down-stairs; Mr, Peevor was going 
about in a fidget from room to room, 
although the expected hero was not 
due for another hour, giving re- 
— injunctions to the house- 

eeper to be sure and keep up a 
good fire in Mr. Frederic’s room—he 
might want to take some rest after 
his long journey; while numerous 
apologies were made to Yorke for 
breakfast being put off on Fred’s 
account. When, however, Fred 
did arrive, himself in the brougham 
and his luggage in the tax-cart, it 
was pleasant to witness the un- 
feigned pleasure caused by his ar- 
rival; butin fact there was no doubt 
about the general amiability of the 
whole family. Every one went 
: acged much his or her own way, 

ut no one ever seemed out of tem- 
per; and there were none of those 
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unusual spirits; for Miss Cathy had 
received a letter by the evening post 
to say her brother had got a few 
days’ leave from his regiment, and 
would be with them next day. 
Fred was evidently the most im- 
portant person in the family, and 
Lucy’s bright eyes were brighter than 
usual at the prospect of his visit. 

What acoxcomb I am, to be sure! 
said Yorke to himself afterwards in 
the retirement of his room, I was 
beginning to fancy the little girl was 
ready to join in the family plot and 
make eyes at me; while from the 
way in which she brightens up be- 
cause, forsooth, a brother is coming 
home, she was evidently bored all 
the time with my company. But 
it is always my folly to be fancying 
that one woman or another is in love 
with me. 


XLVIII. 


little bickerings sometimes observ- 
able in even the most affectionate 
circles—sparks of snappishness elic- 
ited by domestic friction. Fred was 
very like his sister Cathy, rather 
under middle height, with a slight 
figure, pale complexion, light hair 
and small moustache, and bearing 
the unmistakable appearance of the 
British light dragoon, He accepted 
the welcome lavished upon him 
with easy composure, was civil 
to his step-mother, affectionate to 
his sisters, and properly deferential 
to the guest, as became Yorke’s re- 
putation and position in the service. 

“ Well, Frederic,” said his father, 
as they sat over the breakfast-table, 
“how is your colonel? quite well, 
I hope, and all the rest of the 
officers? Is there any chance of 
the colonel coming to England this 
winter? if so, we shall be very 
pleased if he will do us the honour 
to pay us a short visit.” 

The colonel was coming over, 
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Fred believed, for a few weeks’ 
hunting, but that would be with 
friends in Leicestershire, 

“T suppose so,” replied his father ; 
“the colonel’s company is very 
much sought after, naturally; the 
—th is one of the most fashionable 
regiments in the service,” he added 
by way of explanation to Yorke; 
“but wouldn’t you like to invite 
Lord Albert Custance, or Sir Charles 
Allingham, or any of your other 
brother officers, to come over for a 
few days’ hunting with the South- 
bywestershire? I should be ex- 
tremely pleased to see them. There 
is plenty of room for as many as 
you like to bring, and plenty of 
stabling, and corn too for all, and 
we would try our best to make them 
comfortable. This house is as much 
yours as mine, you know, Frederic, 
so I hope you won’t hesitate to do 
just as you like.” 

“ Very kind of you, sir, I’m sure,” 
replied his son; “but I don’t think 
any of our fellows are likely to be 
coming this way just now.” 

“ Well then, at any other time, 
Fred, you must bring some of them, 
you know—Lord Albert Custance, 
or Sir Charles Allingham, or any 
others. I daresay we shall be able 
to put them up pretty comfortably. 
We will give them the best of what 
we have, at any rate.” 

“ Very good of you, sir, I’m sure,” 
again answered the son, and then 
turned the conversation in a wa 
which implied that Lord Albert 
Custance and Sir Charles Alling- 
ham and the rest of his brother 
officers would certainly not receive 
the invitation. 

“Do you know the —th, Colo- 
nel?” said Mr. Peevor, turnin 
to Yorke. “I am sure they re 
be very pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance.” 

Yorke replied that he knew them 
very well when the regiment was 
in India, a few years ago, but that 


the old set had almost all sold out 
or exchanged since they came home. 

“Tt is one of the most fashion- 
able regiments in the service,” ob- 
served Mr. Peevor—“ expensive, of 
course, but I am able to give my 
son a comfortable allowance.” 

“Rather too expensive for some 
of us, sir, I am afraid,” said the 
young man, laughing; “ we haven’t 
all of us got such good-natured gov- 
ernors as some one who could be 
named; ,but it keeps promotion 
going,” ’ 

Great was the consternation in 
the household when it became 
known that Fred’s visit was to last 
only three days, and that he was 
going to spend the remainder of his 
leave with some friends at Leam- 
ington. This only came out by 
degrees, for the young man was 
reserved in manner—in this, as in 
many other respects, a contrast to 
his father. It was towards the end 
of his short visit, when he had 
come to know Yorke better, that 
he made a partial confidant of the 
house guest. “TI like coming home, 
and. all that, of course,” said the 

oung man, as the two were loung- 
ing about the stables together smok- 
ing their cigars, “ but I can’t stand 
the way in which the governor goes 
on about his money, He is very 
generous, and all rare fact he 
allows me twice as much as I want 
to spend, and would give me twice 
as much more if I asked for it. I 
believe he would like me to keep a 


dozen chargers and a couple of drags 
of my own, and a hunter for each 


day in the month; but what’s the | 


good of being different from the fel- 
lows about you? Besides, our colo- 
nel, who got the regiment last year, 
don’t like his officers to spend too 
much money. Our fellows are well 
connected enough, but they are not 
a rich lot; and we have lost some 
very good fellows, who had to 

that was in our late colonel’s time 
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—hecause the pace was too good. 
Then the governor is always being 
at me to bring some of them over 
to stay here. Well, they would be- 
have like gentlemen, I know; but 
what is the good of having fellows 
here to be laughing in their sleeve 
all the* time at the bad form in 
which things are done—the waste 
and show, and the lot of useless 
servants who do nothing but over- 
eat themselves, and overdrink them- 
selves too, very often? I declare 
my grooms would do more work 
than the whole lot in the stable 
here put together. Then my father 
is vexed because I’m going to hunt 
at Leamington instead of bringin 
my horses down here. Well, Colo- 
nel, you’ve been out with my sister 
Cathy, and I daresay you have no- 
ticed things, and the insolent way 
in which some of the people be- 
have. Inever go out without want- 
ing to pick a quarrel with some- 
body. It isno good making a secret 
of it, and I don’t mind telling you 
in confidence that I would rather 
not go through any more of it. How 
the girls stand it I’m sure I don’t 
know; but I think women have 
more brass than men.” 

Perhaps the young man thought, 
by making a confidant of Colonel 
Yorke in this fashion, to disarm his 
criticism. At any rate, the latter, 
if he laughed at all, had no need 
after this revelation to laugh in his 
sleeve. And it will be seen that 
Mr. Peevor had acted the part of 
a Spartan father by his son, only 
making himself the example, instead 
of using the slave. Certainly, if he 
had deliberately tried to prevent the 
son from turning out a spendthrift 
he could not have succeeded better. 
Lieutenant Peevor was somewhat 
silent and cold in manner before the 
assembled family, although lively 
and unfeserved when alone with 
his sisters, and having a practically 
unlimited command of money, he 
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was scrupulously economical and 
methodical in habit. It was evi- 
dent that Mr. Peevor’s substance 
stood in no danger of being wasted 
by his son’s riotous living. 

That afternoon Yorke had to go 
to London on business. Indeed he 
had intended to bring his visit to 
an end on this day, but Mr. Peevor 
protested so strongly against his 
putting them off with such a short 
one, that, nothing loath to see 
something more of a family which 
interested him in more ways than 
one, he promised to return next 
morning in time for hunting; and 
the short day, which proved too 
wet’ for out-of-door amusements, 
was passed pleasantly enough, 
chiefly in the billiard-room with 
Fred and the girls, who were in 
high spirits at having their bro- 
ther’s company. And _ observing 
how much more lively they had 
become, the truth dawned upon 
him that possibly both the young 
ladies might heretofore have been 
a little in awe of their military 
guest. Indeed it was some time 
before young Peevor himself man- 
aged to cross the gulf which sepa- 
rated the subaltern and the colonel. 

Fred appeared to more advantage 
when with his sisters in this way 
than when his father was present, 
and he was very gracious to the 
children, giving them rides on his 
back up and down the lobby—a 
thing which it had never occurred 
to Yorke to do: Nor should it 
be omitted that their brother had 
brought each of the little ones a mag- 
nificent doll. “They have got about 
half a hundred apiece of these arti- 
cles already,” he observed to Yorke, 
in giving them their presents, “ but 
this sort of thing pleases Mrs. Peevor. 
Pve got nothing for you,” he said to 
his elder sisters : “ it’s no good bring- 
ing you anything; you’ve got every: 
thing already that girls can want.” 

“ Everything?” said Lucy, in an 
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undertone, looking archly at her 
brother. 

“ Well, everything you are likely 
to get,” he returned, half in fun, 
half vexed. 

The Hamwell railway station, 
the nearest to The Beeches, was on 
a branch line not far from the 


Shoalbrook Junction, where it joins © 


the main line from London to Castle- 
royal. Several passengers got into 
Yorke’s compartment at the junc- 
tion, but in the twilight of a 
November evening he did not notice 
their features, but occupied himself 
in trying to read his evening paper 
by the dim glare of the ill-fed lamp. 
The train came to a stop and Yorke 
came to the end of his paper at the 
ticket platform about a mile from 
the London terminus ; and as Yorke, 
who sat at the farther end of the 
carriage, handed his ticket to the 
occupant of the “other corner to de- 
liver to the collector, he looked at 
him for the first time, and suddenly 
recognised his old friend Dr. Mac- 
kenzie Maxwell, formerly surgeon 
of the Mustaphabad Residency, and 
afterwards of Kirke’s Horse, .The 
old gentleman was somewhat greyer 
than when he retired from the 
service four years before, but was 
otherwise little altered. Hearty 
greetings were of course exchanged 
between the two friends, and yet 
Yorke could not help noticing a 
certain constraint and confusion 
in the other’s manner, He had 
been down to the neighbourhood of 
Castleroyal, Maxwell said, on some 
private business. He lived on his 
own little place in Fifeshire, and 
was staying for a short time in 
London. So much was explained 
during the short passage from the 
ticket platform to the terminus ; and 
then Maxwell, shaking hands sud- 
denly with his old friend, said he was 
in a great hurry to keep an appoint- 
ment, jumped into a cab, and drove 
off without giving his town address. 
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Yorke felt surprised and. hurt. 
Notwithstanding their difference of 
age, Maxwell and he had been on 
the footing of confidential friends ; 
they had served together in the 
eventful defence of the Mustapha- 
bad Residency, and afterwards as 
close comrades throughout the rest 
of the Sepoy war, and to Yorke 
alone had Maxwell confided his 
distress at Olivia’s second marriage ; 
and although he had left. the regi- 
ment before ruin fell upon her and 
her husband, Maxwell had _pre- 
dicted some misfortune of the kind, 
and had himself told Yorke that he 
had left:the regiment in order that 
he might not be present to witness 
it. Could it be that he resented 
the share Yorke himself had un- 
wittingly had in that downfall? 
Bat no; nothing in Maxwell’s man- 
ner implied resentment or reproach. 
His embarrassment obviously arose 
from something connected with 
himself, especially since, as it oc- 
curred to Yorke, Maxwell must 
surely have recognised him when 
he entered the carriage. For some 
reason, however, he had avoided re- 
cognition {himself; and as Yorke 
thought over this strange and un- 
satisfactory meeting, the recollec- 
tion of. past days came up with un- 
wonted force and freshness; and 
again indulging in the luxury of 
giving loose to the useless — 
over his wasted ion, in which 
he had allowed himself to indulge 
for so many years, the schemes for 
the future, which during the last 
few days he had amused himself 
in planning more or less vaguely, 
seemed to have lost allinterest; and 
when, on returning next morning 
to The Beeches, Lucy ted him 
with a little blush, quite justified 
by certain passages which had 
passed between them, his manner 
was so cold and constrained that 
the poor girl could not conceal her 
distress. What a brute I am, to 
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be sure! said Yorke to himself when 
alone later in the day, and thinking 
over the episode. Yet how am I to 
know that it is not all a pretence, 
the easy device of a practised flirt ? 
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No doubt the little jade has been 
taught to make eyesat every man she 
meets. Who am I to interpret a 
woman’s looks? Whenever I meet 
one it seems my destiny to blunder, 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


_ Yorke, who had breakfast be- 
fore leaving town, expected to find 
Miss Cathy on his arrival ready 
to start for the meet, but when 
he drove up to the house she was 
still in walking dress, Fred would 
not go hunting, she explained, and 
she did not like to leave him on his 
last day. That young gentleman 
could not go, she said, because 
he had no horse; but it appeared 
that he had declined to adopt 
his sister’s suggestion to send to 
Castleroyal for one, and as of course 
he would not accept Yorke’s offer 
of a mount on Jumping Joseph, 
the latter was fain to drive off alone 
in the dog-cart which awaited him 
under the portico to the meet, 
whither that worthy animal had 
already been sent on. 

The gathering, as usual in those 
ope was alarge one; but although 

orke noticed a detachment of evi- 
dent military men, probably from 
Castleroyal, he did not recognise any 
acquaintances among them, and 
found himself an entire stranger 
among the crowd. This made it 
rather dull work, more especially as 
the day was not destined to afford 
- honest “ag rigor” opportunity for 

displaying his quality. One cover 
after another was drawn without 
success; and when at last a fox was 
found, the scent was bad and the 
checks frequent. Still the sport then 
became enjoyable enough to a man 
who had never hunted before ; while 
there was a certain amount of op- 
portunity offered for finding out 
what it was possible for a horse 
and rider to do, 





It so happened that during one 
of these intermittent runs, a horse- 
man just in front of Yorke came 
to grief. His horse blundered in 
taking a hedge with ditch beyond, 
but recovered itself cleverly without 
falling. Not so the rider, a stout 
young man, who having lost his 
seat remained poised for an instant 
on his horse’s neck in a position 
of unstable equilibrium, and then 
rolled ungracefally off on his back, 
while the honest beast galloped off 
in all the enjoyment of the chase. 
To stop in the middle of a run to 
catch a loose horse is the perfection 
of unselfishness, but Y orke was equal 
to the sacrifice, possibly because he 
anticipated another check in a few 
minutes; and galloping after the 
loose ,herse he brought it back to 
where the owner was striding in 
his boots over the heavy furrows. 

“Thank ye, sir,” said the dis- 
mounted cavalier, wiping the mud 
off his coat as he spoke; “ it’s awfully 
kind of you, I’m sure: these fences 
are infernally blind, or my horse 
would never have fallen. Why, 
I’m blessed,” he continued, “ if it’s 
not Yorke! Well, this is a start; 
fancy meeting you here!” and 
Yorke recognised. in the speaker 
an old friend, Teddy Round of the 
Artillery, whom he had last met at 
Peshawur, an eager sportsman, but 
in whom a certain rotundity of 
figure caused an ineradicable ten- 
dency to part company from his 
saddle on the smallest provocation. 
There was no time, however, to ex- 
change inquiries if the field was to 
be overtaken; but later in the day 
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the two came together again, and 
finding that their roads were in 
the same direction, jogged ‘home 
together. Captain Round, whuse 
battery had lately returned to Eng- 
land, was on leave and staying with 
his family who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and so taking the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a turn of fox-hunting. 
“ Not bad fun in its way,” said the 
captain, “but not to be named 
in the same breath with pig- 
sticking.” “One falls softer, how- 
ever,” observed Yorke ; whereupon 
Round inquired if his people too 
belonged to these parts; and the 
other replied that he had come down 
on a visit to the sister of his old 
friend Braddon, of Kirke’s Horse— 
Round must have known him—who 
was killed in the Mutiny. Round 
said he knew him by name of course, 
although he had never met him, and 
a very fine fellow he must have 
been. Was Miss Braddon living at 
Castleroyal? and Yorke explained 
that the lady was married to Mr. 
Peevor, who lived at a place called 
The Beeches, about five miles ahead. 

“ Oh ! that’s where you are !” cried 
Teddy, with a long whistle ; “ Peevor 
and Hanckes, heh! and a very 
snug billet too you find it, Pll 
be bound.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Yorke, feeling that he was on the 
brink of a revelation. 

“Why, do you mean to say you 
don’t know that you are in the 
land of balsam?— Peevor and 
Hanckes, the Clarified Balsam 
people ; that’s your Mr. Peevor, of 
course: fancy your not knowing 
it!” and while Yorke was silently 
wondering how such an obvious con- 
nection should not have occurred 
to him, his companion carried on a 
running commentary on the wealth 
accruing to the fortunate proprie- 
tors of that celebrated patent medi- 
cine. “Something like a billet, as 
I said; wines Al and cook first-rate. 
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I dined there once or twice when I 
was at home the year before last— 
old Peevor always asks a fellow to 
dinner if he meets him, you know ; 
but I haven’t called this time: my 
people don’t visit at The Beeches, 
so there ‘is an awkwardness about 
the thing, you see. _It is all dashed 
nonsense, of course ; but women are 
such sticklers about these matters, 
and Peevor’s being in trade does 
the mischief.” 

“T thought everybody was in 
trade nowadays.” 

“So they are,” retorted Round, 
“and small blame to them; I ain’t 
a bit proud myself, althongh I am 
so extremely well connected ; and 
if you were to strike everything that 
smacked of the counter out of your 
visiting list, you’d have to keep 
yourself pretty much to yourself 
down in these parts; but you must 
draw the line somewhere, and m 
people draw it at clarified balsam.” 

“You seem to forget, Master 
Ted, that Mr. Peevor is a friend 
of mine.” 5 

“ All right, my dear fellow,” con- 
tinued the irrepressible captain : 
“ considering that you didn’t know 
who your friend was a minute ago, 
surely there needn’t be any cere- 
mony on the point between old 
chums like you and me. Not that - 
Peevor isn’t a very good sort of 
fellow, if he wasn’t such a walking 
price-current; but Hanckes the 

artner is something too awful. 
Fon haven’t seen Hanckes yet, I 
suppose—’Anks, as he calls himself. 
An uncommon clever fellow is 
*Anks, though; it’s he who does 
the clarifying part of the business, 
Peevor found the money for start- 
ing the concern: he began with fifty 
thousand pounds, which they say 
he spent in advertising, and now 
he doesn’t know which way to 
turn, he’s so crowded up with 
money. Balsam has proved a 
highly remunerative investment, as 
















































clarified by the patent process of 
Peevor and Hanckes, I can tell you. 
And it’s not at all bad stuff, either, 
especially for horses with sore backs ; 
we used to use it by the gallon ‘in 
my battery. The girls are awfully 
nice too; when - 

“Now, Teddy, be careful what 
you are saying—don’t presume too 
far on old acquaintance.” 

“ All right, my dear fellow; you 
can’t have fallen in love with all three 
of them already, and there can be 
no harm in telling you that they 
are good for a plum each, down ; 
that’s the figure, I believe, that old 
Peevor gives out over his wine— 
and then, of course, he’ll cut up for 
ever so much more, I have often 
thought of making the running in 
that quarter myself, for they are 
really as nice little girls as you would 
meet anywhere; but somehow I’m 
not a good hand at that sort of 
thing—not a lady’s man, in fact.” 

“It is not you, 1 hope, Edward 
Round, who have been trifling with 
Miss Peevor’s affections ?” 

“ No, no, my dear fellow; Miss 
Peevor is a little in the sere and 
yellow, you know; but Miss Cath- 
erine would just do for a soldier’s 
wife, she rides so uncommon well— 
every bit as well as I do myself. 





. But I see you have heard that 


story, although you have been only 
two days in the house. Yes, young 
Dashwood behaved like a thorough 
snob, as he is. Mr. Peevor offered 
to pay off all his debis and to 
settle fifty thousand on his daugh- 
ter, but the young’ scamp broke 
the thing off at the last mo- 
ment because the money wasn’t 
to be made over to himself. That 
was rather too much of a good 
thing, for he would have been 
sure to gamble it all away in a year 
or two. No, he was a thorough 
bad lot, and the lady was well out 
of the bargain, for all that he is to 
come into the title. But I believe 
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the poor girl has taken it very much 
to heart; she was really fond of 
the young scapegrace. Dashwood 
is somewhere abroad now, you 
know, and will have to stay there 
as long as his uncle lives. The old 
lord gives him an allowance, I be- 
lieve, but won’t pay his debts an 

more. But it was a dreadful blow - 
to poor old Peevor too; he had 
set his heart on his daughter be- 
coming a peeress, 

“Yes, I know the brother a little. 
He is not a bit like his governor. 
I fancy he had rather a hard time 
of it in the —th at first, He used 
to come in for a lot of chaff about 
the balsam; but he is a sensible 
fellow, and the best’ rider in the 
regiment, I believe—does all their 
steeplechase work for them, in 
fact, and gets on very well now. 
But our roads part here. Ta, ta, 
Colonel; I shall come and look you 
up the first bye day, and pay .my 
respects to the family ;” and so 
saying, the irrepressible — 
turned off at the cross-road which 
led to Castleroyal, while Yorke pur- 
sued his course to The Beeches 
along the road to Hamwell, haif 
ashamed of himself for not having - 
stopped the conversation, and yet 
pondering with heightened interest 
over the revelations poured out by 
his gossiping companion. So this, 
then, was the mystery; this the 
cause of the social banishment of 
his host and family. And yet, he 
thought to himself, how abomin- 
ably unfair! One meets people 
every day whose antecedents are 
not a whit more exalted than those 
of my worthy friend, and manners 
not half so good, and yet against 
whom this absurd bar is not drawn. 
A man may make money by gam- 
bling in shares or, on the turf, for- 
sooth, and be received everywhere ; 
yet he is to be cut because he earns 
his bread by honest balsam. And 
after all, Peevor is a gentleman, 
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although he is so much of a walk- 
ing price-current about his property, 
and certainly his wife and daughters 
are ladies. Ladies indeed ! I wonder 
if Master Teddy’s sisters deserve 
the name as well? probably not, 
from their snobbishness on this 
very point. And I will be bound 
they are not half as pretty as 
little Lucy, or as sweet-tempered. 
How fond the children are of Lucy! 
re can be no deception about 
part of the business, at any 
Children are such artless 
, the imposition would have 
xposed at once if these little 
endearments had been put on for 
the occasion. What a loving 
mother Lucy would make, and lov- 
ing wife too, if she cared for her 
husband! True, she doesn’t care 
a bit for me yet; but what right 
have I to look for love at first 
sight when I have none to give in 
return? No; we had better let it 
be a matter of business on both 
sides, if it is to be, and let the love 
come afterwards. And yet it cer- 
tainly does take the edge off court- 
ship to have the lady offered to you 
in such an obvious way. The prize 
would seem better worth winning 
if there were a little more difficulty 
and romance in the wooing. But, 
then, what have I to do with ro- 
mance? I was romantic enough in 
my young days, and a pretty fool I 
made of myself. No; romance for 
me is dead and buried; the most I 
can look for is to make a home 
for myself before middle age over- 
takes me, a hard old bachelor. 
Some such ideas as these pursued 
their course through the rider’s 
mind, Lucy assuming a deeper in- 
terest in them as he dwelt on the 
unjust persecution, as he deemed it, 
suffered by her and her family, and 
began to be possessed with an eager- 
ness to constitute himself her cham- 
pion, when the train of thought 
was presently interrupted by his 


overtaking young Peevor and his 
sisters in the avenue, returning from 
a row on the river, the young ladies 
looking bright and flushed with the 
exercise, and walking along with 
graceful carriage and light elastic 
step. The drilling master, at any 
rate, if there had been one, was 
successful with his pupils. 

When the rider came up with 
them there were of course inquiries 
from Miss Cathy and her brother 
about the run, while Lucy, shy 
and nervous, looked straight be- 
fore her. But on Yorke’s dis- 
mounting and walking by her side 
leading his horse, a few slight 
glances and gentle words sufficed to 
dispel the clouds which his manner 
ofthe morning had left behind ; and 
soon the party, after partaking of 
the refreshments which Fred ordered 
to be served in the children’s room, 
were engaged with Minnie and 
Lottie in a game of ninepins along 
the lobby outside, till Mr. Peevor, 
aroused from his nap, came up to see 
what all the noise and laughter was 
about, and stood watching the scene 
—Yorke still in his muddy boots, 
and the young ladies with their hats 
on, while Fred with his coat off was 
giving Lottie a ride on his shoulders 
—his pleasure at the spectacle only 
abated by a doubt lest the visitor 
should think the family deficient 
in knowledge of the usages of polite 
society. 

When Yorke mentioned at dinner 
that he had met Captain Round 
out hunting, Mr. Peevor at once 
said that he hoped to see him to 
dinnersoon. “ Any friend of yours, 
Colonel, will be welcome here, and 
Captain Round is a very agreeable 

erson. We did not know he was 
in the neighbourhood, or we should 
have made a point of inviting him 
to meet you. Be sure, Charlotte, 
my love, that you write and ask 
the captain to dinner for an early 
day.” 
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The evening of this day was the 
most lively that Yorke had yet 
spent at The Beeches, for Fred had 
stipulated that no visitors should be 
asked to dinner, and cutting short 


his father’s usual recOmmenda- 
tions of the wine by gbserving 
that they were none of them 


drinking any, proposed an™imme- 
diate adjournment to the drawing- 
room. Here Mr. Peevor asked for 
music as usual; and Miss Cathy, 
nothing loath, sat down and played 
her little piece: but Lucy, when her 
turn came, excused herself with a 
little blush and conscious glance at 
Yorke. And then Mrs. and Miss 
Peevor.retiring early as usual, and 
Mr. Peevor declaring he was tired 
and would go to bed too—as he 
probably was, since he had been 
doing nothing all day—the rest ad- 
journed to the bilhard-room. An 
even match could now be arranged, 
for Fred played as well as Yorke, 
and the two young ladies equally 
badly, and to Yorke it fell to teach 
his partner Lucy how to hold her cue 
properly. Eight years had passed 
since such a duty had fallen to him, 
and how great the contrast between 
the two cases! Then—how well he 
remembered the day!—his hand 
trembled with awe and emotion as 
he ventured to touch that of Olivia, 
while she was unmoved and ap- 
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of the 
sensations which affected him so 


parently all unconscious 


deeply. Now it was his turn to be 
calm and collected, while the lady 
was nervous and embarrassed. And, 
tickled as was his vanity while he 
noticed his evident power over Lucy, 
he wondered whether Olivia had in 
the same way enjoyed her power 
over him. And if so, was he going 
to play Lucy false in turn? This 
question must be seriously answe 
soon, before matters went 
further. And yet was this ¢ 
sion reality or pretence ? 
was his power of fascination 
girl should fall in love with him at 
three days’ sight? This was the 
sort of food for reflection furnished 
to Yorke by what passed during 
that evening, a long one as it 
turned out; for on their tiring 
of billiards Fred declared it was 
absurd to think of going to bed at 
eleven o'clock, “There are no 
stables in the morning to make a 
fellow get up, and no chance of get- 
ting breakfast before ten ; what say 
ou, Colonel, to teaching the girls 
whist, and then, Lucy, you will have 
at least one accomplishment to fall 
back upon when you are an old 
maid ?”” Her brother spoke in joke, 
but Lucy blushed as she laughed, 
for she felt that Yorke was looking 
at her. 
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A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS, FROM 1750 DOWNWARDS. 


NO, X.—ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, 


Tere is perhaps no task more 
difficult for an English critic than 
that of apportioning its just place 
to the poetry of France. It is a 
curious fact, that of all thet hasty 
judgments we are so apt to form, 
and of all the mistakes we are so 
apt to make in respect to foreign na- 
tions, the most hasty judgments and 
the most inexcusable mistakes are 
those which we fall into about our 
nearest neighbours. Though we 
know her language better than any 
other foreign language, recognising 
it still as the easiest medium of in- 
tercourse with the Continent gene- 
rally—though we see more of France, 
and are nearer to her than to any 
other foreign nation, there are no 
such obstinate fallacies, no such 
vigorous prejudices among us as 
those which survive all contradiction 
in respect to our traditionary ene- 
my. It is true, indeed, that almost 
within our own recollection—and 
among the ignorant up to the pre- 
sent dav—the same national preju- 
dice, touched into sharper life by 
the spitefulness of near neighbour- 
hood, existed between England and 
Scotland, and with still stronger 
force between Ireland and the other 
members of the Britannic kingdom. 
Vicinity itself thus confers, instead 
of greater friendliness, a sharper 
sense of opposition, We make the 
defects, real or imaginary, of our 
neighbour, a foil to our own excel- 
lences, and feel it a personal affront 
done to ourselves, when the de- 
lightful darkness of the background 
upon which our own virtues are so 
_ pleasantly relieved, is broken up by 

embarrassing facts and the charitable 
light of genuine information. In re- 
spect to France, there is in England 


a very widespread feeling, that in 
every quarrel in which she engages, 
in every difficulty that hampers her 
career, she must, as a foregone con- 
clusion, be in the wrong. She is to 
us, among nations, the dog that has 
an ill name—the man that cannot 
look over the fence, though another 
may steal the horse. Germany, and 
even Italy (though she, being Latin, 
is suspicious also), may have a 
chance of being judged upon the 
facts of their story; but France 
we condemn at once, without the 
trouble of a trial. Every party 
effort with her is a conspiracy, every 
political combination an intrigue. 
Other nations we cannot pretend to 
much knowledge of; and perhaps 
only Mr. Grant Duff, or some other 
such omniscient personage, can ven- 
ture to decide as to what is wise 
and what unwise in respect to a 

litical move at Vienna, or even in 

erlin. But of Paris we all know 
enough to know that everything is 
wrong. Even the small but eager 
class which, with all the fervour of 
artisanship, maintains even in Eng- 
and the glory of France against all 
assaults, does so with a violence 


‘which betrays its sense of weak- 


ness. Its very heat involves a dis- 
trust of its cause, and even of its 
own convictions. Whether France 
returns this feeling with any special 
warmth we are doubtful. The Eng- 
lish name and fame attract so little 
love on the Continent generally, 
that it is difficult to identify the 
spot where we are least beloved ; 
and we do not think that we have 
been able to trace any darker shade 
of dislike in France than in other 

laces. But to us our nearest neigh- 
Saiet is certainly the most generally 
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disapproved, the least amiably re- 
garded. The prejudice is not ami- 
able, but we suppose it is natural 
enough. 

French literature has in many 
of its branches entirely triumphed 
over this prejudice. We cannot 
refuse to -give its due place to one 
of the richest and most varied de- 
velopments of national genius which 
modern times have produced. In 
the one particular of poetry, how- 
ever, we have need to divest our- 
selves as carefully as possible of 
every shade of prejudice—for the 
question is sufficiently difficult with- 
out any prepossession to fight against. 
We repeat the sentiment with which 
we began, that of all literary tasks 
for an English critic, that of giving 
to the poetry of France its just 
place is about the most difficult. 
Our own indifference to literary 
law, and the formal correctness 
both of expression and~ construction 
which are so important in France, 
build barriers between us which it 
is almost impossible to cross ; and 
those special garments in which the 
French Muse delights to dress her- 
self have no charm for us—rather 
the reverse. The monotonous regu- 
larity of the Alexandrine verse, the 
heavy and rigid cadence of the per- 
etual couplet, have upon ourselves 
individually a stupefying effect 
which it is almost impossible to 
surmount. The ear is so filled with 
this trick of sound, bewildering, 
deadening as the hammering of ma- 
chinery, that it is only with a power- 
ful effort that we are able to rouse 
ourselves to the sentiment which 
it conveys. From the beginning we 
find ourselves involved in a struggle 
to separate the meaning and poetic 
soul of the verse from its outward 
form—a struggle which is as hard 
as all other struggles to keep body 
and soul apart, and to understand 
the heavenly without, or in spite 
of, the earthly. Something of the 
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same sentiment, in a reverse sense, 
affects us with some Italian verse, 
in which we are so apt to be carried 
away by the melody at once liquid 
and sonorous of the mere words, 
that the soul has a tendency to 
escape us in sheer delight of the 
ear, as with a piece of music, 
Some of our own poets—notably, 
for example, Shelley—have a similar 
effect upon us, the combination of 
words being so exquisite as to steal 
away our interest in the subject. 
But the effect of French poetical 
composition is to deaden the mind, 
not by satisfying, but by irritating 
the ear. The waves on the sea- 
shore are no doubt as regular in 
their ebb and flow as are all the 
other processes of nature; but how 
different from their wild, interrupted, 
and broken harmonies would be the 
regular and crisp accentuation of a 
succession of short waves always 
the same, balaneed to a nicety, and 
ruled to one correct line by some 
authority more potent than that of 
Canute! Poetry, to our thinking, 
can triumph more easily over an 
imperfect medium, winning an ad- 
ditional charm from the very sim- 
plicity of her tools, than she can 
overcome the disadvantage of a too 
perfect tongue, a mode of expression 
which permits no self-forgetfulness. 
Thus the very qualities which make 
French prose so exquisite, and 
which give to French conversa- 
tion a brilliancy and grace which 
no other language approaches, con- 
spire to weaken their poetry, and re- 
press the genius which would nat- 
urally express itself in that way. 
The French writer who makes des 
vers is at once distinguished, by the 
very term he employs to identify 
his work, from the poet in other 
languages, His lines, according as 


they approach perfection, become 
more and more like a succession of 
crystals, shining each with its own 
individual 


and carefully-polished 
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facets. They form, if you will, a 
chaplet, a rosary, a necklace of 
pearls and diamonds beautifully 
linked into decorative but artificial 
unity, yet possessing no common life, 
forming no “thing of beauty,” and 
capable of dropping into pieces at 
any moment. The sharp if often 
sweet, and sometimes resounding 
and sonorous ring with which one 
polished bead falls after another, as 
you drop them through your fingers, 


, 1s opposed to all passionate expres- 


sion, and admits of no absolute con- 
tinuity. No man can be transport- 
ed out of himself, can be carried 
away by that divine impulse which 
transforms language and rules it 
with absolute sway, so long as he 
has to pick his way daintily among 
the inexorable words which com- 
mand his attention in the first place, 
and to which he is compelled to 
adapt his meaning, not them to it, 
but it to them. The French poet 
is thus more or less in the, position 
of a librettist of the opera. Scarcely 
less tremendous than the bondage 
of the music to which that humblest 
of literary functionaries has to sup- 
ply words of sentiment or passion, 
is the bondage of the vers. If in 
the fervour of his inspiration he 
breaks upon the serried lines, ven- 
tures a novel phrase, an unreceived 
metre, the Academy}from Olympian 
heights frowns ruin upon the auda- 
cious rebel; and the most curious 
part of all is that he himself bows 
to this bondage, and that the laws 
of literature are perhaps the>only 
laws, and the despotism of the 
Academy the only monarchy, against 
which France has never shown any 
symptoms of rebellious feeling. 
There was a time when England 
also was bound in the terrible fet- 
ters of the vers—a time to which 
many still look as the: golden age, 
the Augustan period of literature— 
and which was no doubt made illus- 
trious by such names as those of 


Dryden ‘and Pope, a it pro- 
duced at the same time how many 
scrannel pipes once held for divine 
reeds of the gods and immortal in- 
strumeuts of music, which have long 
ago ceased to give out the smallest 
vibration! But against this bond- 
age English genius rebelled conclu- 
sively and successfully, in an out- 
burst of insurrection which carried 
all before it. This is the only in- 
surrection which France has never 
attempted. The restraints which 
were intolerable to us have agreed 
with her natural instincts, Ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the person of 
alfred de Musset, whom we shall 
consider hereafter, and whose 
bolder genius has made for itself 
a distinst place in French litera- 
ture, and given to modern French 
poetry almost its only real grasp 
upon the contemporary mind of 
Europe, no Frenchman has lifted 
any standard of opposition to the 
prevailing rule, _ It has suited the 
national mind, in which there is so 
curious a mixture of licence and 
submissiveness ; and still more it 
has suited the genius of the lan- 
guage which all Frenchmen have 
conjoined in elaborating, and of 
which they have made the most 
highly cultivated, exact, correct, 
and brilliant of European tongues. 
France has pointed and polished 
her language with the most laborious 
and the most loving care. Under 
the vigilant guardianship of her 
supreme literary authorities, it has 
grown into almost absolute, if, in 
the nature of things, somewhat 
artificial perfection. It is not 
enough for a French writer to have 
expressed noble sentiments in a 
beautiful way—it is not enough for 
him to convince the intelligence or 
to touch the heart. The one thing 
absolutely incumbent upon him, en- 
forced by laws universally accepted, 
and penaltics inexorably exacted, is 


that he shall be correct. Without . 
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this correctness, point de salut in 
Art. 

From these rules much excellence 
results, but, we think, little poetry. 
We have rhetoric, often fine in its 
way, declamation, eloquence; but 
Poetry has to be the sacrifice, the vic- 
tim whose immolation secures all this 
success, She, poor Muse, to whom 
“a sweet neglect” is more essential 
than to any less ethereal beauty. 
and whose ‘robes loosely flowing 
hair as free,” should, one would 
think, be protected by all the chiv- 
alry of the Arts, walks humble and 
confined in the classic robes which 
are shapen for her by authority ; or, 
feebly makes-believe to glory in 
them as if they were ther natural 
choice, according to a well-estab- 
lished natural instinct. It is hard 
indeed for the learned and classical 
not to despise more or less the 
natural and untrained. Even Mil- 
ton exhibits a certain half-adoring 
contempt for Shakespeare when he 
speaks of the “ wood-notes wild ” 
of that perverse and undisciplined 
writer, whose strains the most self- 
important of critics would scarcely 
venture nowadays to commend in 
such moderate measure. A_hun- 
dred years ago Shakespeare was a 
barbarous writer to the French crit- 
ics, as he was to their dilettante con- 
temporaries in England. The latter 
have happily dropped out of all 
hearing; and France has learned, 
superficially at least, to know better, 
and is even somewhat ashamed now, 
like ajl incautious critics, of having 
thus committed herself. But she 
has never lost, and probably never 
will lose, her confidence in the jus- 
tice of her own system. It suits 
her and the traditions of her fine 
language. - Sharp-cutting logic, keen 
and sparkling as diamonds, fine an- 
tithesis, brilliant epigram, the keen- 
est powers of reasoning, the warmest 
flow of eloquence are hers; but the 
language of epigram and antithesis 
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is not the language of poetry. No 
country boasts a richer literature, 
but Poetry has never been the field 
of her greatest triumphs. 

It is not necessary to go back to 
the period of Corneille and Racine, 
both of whom precede our date ; nor 
even to that of Voltaire and Rons- 
seau, which, though reaching down 
within its limits, yet are separated 
from the modern world in which 
we live by that tremendous barrier 
of the French Revolution, which 
changed _ everything. Notwith- 
standing the numerous fine vers 
which occur in his dramas, it is im- 
possible to attribute the title of 
poet to a spirit so little conformed to 
all that we identify with the poet- 
ic temperament, as Voltaire; and 
though Rousseau is, on the other 
hand, in some respects the very 
exaggeration and extravagance of 
that temperament, the form of his 
writings does not allow us to place 
him on our list. It becomes, there- 
fore, a somewhat difficult matter to 
choose from modern Frenchmen a 
representative of poetry. Alfred 
de Musset will, we have already 
said, come later; but he represents 
rather her unique rebel than the 
regular school of poetry in France. 
We should have preferred Victor 
Hugo, as the greater poet and man 
of larger genius, to Lamartine; but 
his career is still unaccomplished, 
a fact which is more to be re- 
gretted than rejoiced over, so far 
as his literary genius is concerned. 
And in his sphere Beranger is a 
greater artist, a truer poet than 
either; but that sphere is too 
limited, and his productions often 
too slight in workmanship and too 
ephemeral in subject, to give him 
full rank as the representative of 
Art of the highest order. He is a 
chansonnier pure and simple, not to 
be elevated to the classic dignity of 
a lyrical poet; and though he is 
sometimes almost worthy of a place 
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by the side of Burns, the lower 
level of emotion, the absence of 
passion, conspicuous in his charm- 
ing verses, exclude him, not. in de- 
gree, but in kind, from the highest 
sphere. We may pause, however, 
here to remark that, however defi- 
cient in the higher qualities of 
poetry, France remains absolute 
mistress of the chanson. In Eng- 
land the song (except in some very 
rare cases) has dwindled downward 
into such imbecility, that bolder 
musicians have begun to intimate 
the’ possibility of dispensing with 
“words” altogether, and expres- 
sing their sentiments, so far as arti- 
culation is necessary, by the inane 
syllables of the Sol-fa system,— 
tremendous irony, which, if it 
were intentional, would do more to 
demolish our lesser songsters than 
all the bans of literary criticism. 
The idea is barbarous; but it is par- 
tially justified by the nonsense 
verses which we constantly hear 
chanted forth in drawing-rooms, to 
the confusion of all sense and mean- 
ing. But the song in France has 
never dropped to this miserable 
level, The crisp, gay, sparkling 
verses — the graceful sentiment, 
a little artificial, and reminding 
the hearer, perhaps, of Watteau’s 
wreathed lyres and quaint garden 
groups—the captivating peculiarity 
of the refrain—combine to give a 
certain identity to these charming 
trifle. They may have no high 
title to poetic merit, but still they 
vindicate the claim of the literary 
voice to have some share in all 
expression of feeling. It is impos- 
sible to treat them as mere “ words 
for music,” or to throw them aside 
for the barbarous jargon of the Sol- 
fa. But yet, though so much more 
perfect than anything we pos- 
sess, this branch of poetic art does 
not reach the empyrean heights of 
Poetry; and Beranger, though’ the 
finest and most perfect of artists in 
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his way, cannot be accepted as a fit 
impersonation of the Poet. Wedo 
not venture, in placing the name of 
Lamartine at the head of our page, 
to attempt to confer even upon him 
an equal rank to that of the Great 
Singers we have already discussed. 
All that we can say is, that he is the 
best modern representative of the 
higher art in his country on whom 
we can lay our hand; dignified by 
high meaning, at least, and endowed 
with many of those qualities which 
bulk most largely in the estimation 
of his race—graceful versification, 
correct and fine phraseology, and 
that curious, vague enthusiasm for 
nature—different as it is possible to 
imagine from the enthusiasm, for 
example, of Wordsworth or of our 
modern school of poets—which the 
French imagination loves, “His life, 
too, is one in which it is impossible 
not to feel interest; and though 
there is much in it, especially to- 
wards the end, to rouse a painfuli 
pity, and that unwiliing contempt. 
which hurts the sensitive  soul,, 
there is also much to call forth our 
admiration and sympathy. At the 

eatest and most critical moment 
of his life’ the poet bore himself like: 
aman, earning, or at least deserv- 
ing, the gratitude of his country,, 
and the respect and honour of all. 
lookers-on. 

Alphonse de Lamartine was born 
on the edge of the Revolution, in 
Micon, in the year 1790, of a 
noble family, some members of 
which were touched by the revolu- 
tionary ferment of the time—mo- 
derately touched—uniting the grace- 
of liberal opinions and patriotic zeal 
to the many other graces of their 
patrician state,—a union which, how- 
ever, did not survive the hot days of 
the Terror. His grandfather was 
an old French seigneur, possessing 
many terres and chateaux in the 
regions round, and a family hotel, 
at Macon, the metropolis of the- 
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district, whither he and many other 
noble personages of the country 
repaired in winter, in an age when 
Paris was not everything in France. 
M. de Lamartine had six children, 
equally divided—three sons and 
three daughters—five of whom, ac- 
cording to the extraordinary custem 
of the time, were born only to ex- 
tinguish themselves for the sake of 
the family. The race, according to 
all its traditions, was destined to 
flourish and prolong itself only in 
the person of the eldest son; and 
the code of family honour enjoined 
upon the others a contented acqui- 
escence in their sequestration from 
all independent life, unless that 
which could be found in the priest- 
hood or the cloister. The daughters 
had all adopted a religious life, one 
of theth, however, occupying the 
more brilliant position of a chanoi- 
nesse; but they were all driven 
back to the paternal roof by the 
Revolution. he second son be- 
came a priest, and eventually bishop, 
obeying the universal law of self- 
renunciation so curiously, and with- 
out outward murmur accepted by 
these young aristocrats. The third 
son, M. le Chevalier, w&s equally 
destined to annihilate himself for 
his race; but here a curious con- 
tretemps intervened to check the 
family plans. The eldest son, for 
whose sake and to keep whose for- 
tune intact all these brothers and 
sisters had to sacrifice themselves, 
was himself required to complete the 
sacrifice by giving up the bride he 
desired, her dot not being considered 
sufficient for the heir of the Lamar- 
tines. But some spark of origin- 
ality exisfed in this half - revolu- 
tionised fine gentleman. To the con- 
sternation of everybody concerned, 
he declined marrying any one cx- 
cept the woman he loved ; atid lo! 
in the rigid house of the Lamartines, 
where every one up to this moment 
shad obeyed his destiny without a 
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murmur, the object of all these re- 
nunciations became the first rebel. 
“Il dit &son pére, Il faut marier 
le chevalier.” But the passage in 
which this extraordinary revolution 
within a revolution, this family 
coup d'état, is suggested, affords so 
perfect a sketch of the singularstate 
of society then existing, that we 
need not apologise to the reader for 
quoting it entire :— 


“My father was the youngest of 
this numerous family. At the age of 
sixteen he had entered the regiment 
in which his father had served before 
him. He was not intended to marry ; 
it was the rule of the time. His lot 
was to grow old in the modest 
position of captain, which he at- 
tained at an early age; to pass his 
few months of leave now and then 
in his father’s house ; to gain, in the 
process of time, the Cross of Saint- 
Louis, which was theend of all ambi- 
tions to the. provincial gentleman ; 
then, when he grew old, endowed with 
a small pension from the State, or a 
still smaller revenue of his own, to 
vegetate in one of his brother's old 
chateaux, with rooms in the upper 
storey ; to superintend the garden, to 
shoot with the Curé, to look after 
the horses, to play with the children, 
to make up a party at whist or tric- 
trac, the born servant of everybody— 
a domestic -glave, happy in being so, 
beloved ok neglected by all; and 
thus to complete his life, unknown, 
without lands, without wife, without 
descendants, until the time when age 
and infirmities confined him to the 
bare room, on the walls of which his 
helmet and his old sword were hung, 
and that day on which ir Sar 4 in 
the chateau should be told—M. le 
Chevalier is dead. 

“My father was the Chevalier de 
Lamartine; and this was the life to 
which he was destined. No doubt his 
modest and respectful nature would 
have accepted it with sorrow, but with- 
out complaint. An unexpected cir- 
cumstance, however, changed all at 
once these arrangements of fate. The 
eldest brother became hypochondriac. 
He said to his father, ‘You must marry 
the Chevalier.’ All the feelings of fam- 
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ily, and the prejudices of habit, rose up 
in the heart of the old noble against 
this suggestion. Chevaliers are not 
intended for marringe. My father was 
consigned to his regiment. A step s0 
strange, and which was especially re- 
pugnant to my grandmother, was put 
off from year to year. Marry the Che- 
valier! it was monstrous. On the 
other hand, to allow the family to die 
out, and the name to become extinct, 
was a crime against the race.” 
¢ 
The Chevalier, however, over 
whose passive head so many dis- 
cussions were going on, was not 
long of feeling the exciting influ- 
ence of the new idea, and allowed 
thoughts to enter into his mind 
which, in other circumstances, he 
would have thrust away from 
him. One of his sisters was a 
member of a chapter of noble chan- 
oinesses—a kind of béguinage, with- 
out labour or austerity, in which a 
select number of noble ladies, each 
in her “ pretty house, surrounded by 
a little garden,” were collected round 
the chapel in which they said their 
daily prayers. In winter these ele- 
gant nuns—if nuns they could be 
called—were allowed to pay visits 
as they pleased among their rela- 
tives and friends, and even when 
assembled in their chapter had 
evidently a very pretty society 
among themselves, many being 
young, and all tant soit peu mon- 
daine, elegant, and fond of society. 
True, they were debarred all male 
visitors, but with one remarkable 
exception. The young chanoin- 
esses were allowed to receive visits 
from their brothers, who were per- 
mitted to stay with them for a 
fixed number of days at each visit, 
and to be presented to their friends 
in the chapter. This “ conciliated 
everything,” as M. de Lamartine 
says; and thus in the most natural 
way a few genuine love-matches, 
rare enough now, atill more rare 
then, were made up from time to 
time in the pretty half-monastic re- 


tirement where girls of fifteen still 
unprofessed lived under the genial 
charge of young women of twenty- 
five, dignified into “madame,” by 
the vows of the order. M. le Cheva- 
lier de Lamartine went very often 
to visit his sister; perhaps it was 
the only way in which the pure ro- 
mance of honest love could have had 
any existence in the case of a youth 
and maiden of rank in the Seatee 
of that day; and here, accordingly, 
he found his bride. The little ro- 
mance is charming; but scarcely 
less interesting is the arrested love- 
story of the heir. Long after, when 
M. le Chevalier was the only one 
married of his family, and the 
brothers and sisters had all grown | 
old, the bride whom he found in 
the Chapter of Salles makes a note 
in her diary descriptive of the head 
of the house, the elder brother, 
whose determination not to marry 
had made her own marriage pos- 
sible. 


“M. de Lamartine, who was in- 
tended before the Revolution to be the 
sole possessor of all the t wealth 
of the family, loved ademoiselle 
de Saint-Huruge, who was not con- 
sidered sufficiently rich for him. 
He preferred to remain a bachelor 
rather than to have the vexation of 
marrying another. Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Huruge is too old now to think 
of marriage. . . . She is good, gentle, 
pious, interesting. Her features show 
traces of past beauty, attractive but ob- 
scured by sadness. My brother-in- 
Jaw and she meet every evening at 
Mficon in the salon of the family, and 
appear to retain a pure and constant 
friendship for each other.” 


How quaint, how touching is this 
little picture! The great old room 
half lighted with blazing logs in the 

chimney, faded tapestry, faded 
gilding, beautiful old politeness and 
manners that do not fade—and the 
old lovers, for cach other's sake un- 
married through half a century, 
meeting every evening, with who 






































































can tell what exquisite old sentiment, 
gossamer link of tenderness unex- 
pressed, between them? The society 
which made such a state of affairs 
possible, and the curious subjection 
of soul to the rules of that society, 
which made even a wealthy heir 
helpless under the decision of his 
family, is appalling to contemplate ; 
but we do not know if the picture 
of an old man and wife snug and 
comfortable, would ever charm us 
as does this strange little vignette, 
so full of delicate suggestiveness. 
Anyhow, it is clear the second sons 
and daughters of French noble fami- 
lies, the chevaliers and chanoinesses 
or a former day, have little right to 
grumble at the Revolution. 

There is nothing more attractive 
in all that Lamartine has left be- 
hind him than this record of the 
ancient world as it appeared across 
his own cradle. In no way could 
the curious difference between the 
old time and the new appear more 
distinctly. The poet makes himself 
a link between the generations by 
this perhaps too often repeated but 
always delightful story. His many 
autobiographical _ self-revelations— 
revelations which became not only 
tiresome but pitiful when they 
treated of the man in the midst of 
his career and afforded a medium 
for the pouring forth of much 
egotism and vanity—do not affect 
us at all in the same way when they 
concern the parents, the uncles and 
aunts, who formed a kind of family 
council over all the acts of the one 
maie descendant who was to be 
their heir. The after-life of the 
poet contains nothing half so touch- 
ing or so charming as those pictures 
of his early days which he delighted 
to make, and in which he is always 
so happy. We know no poetical 
biography more perfect than the 
chapters which describe his child- 
hood at Milly, the little dreary 
French country - house, where the 
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family established themselves after 
the terrors of the Revolution were 
over. This little terre, scarcely suf- 
ficient to maintain his family uy on, 
was all that the proud and chival- 
rous chevalier would accept—the 
portion given to him on his mar- 
riage, according to old rule, in- 
stead of the equal share to which 
he had a right according to the 
snew law. This somewhat Quixotic 
sense of honour, which was not 
shared by the other members of the 
family, was, one feels, somewhat 
hard upon his wife and children, 
who were thus exposed to the con- 
tinual interference of his unmar- 
ried brothers and sisters, who were 
much richer than they, and fully 
disposed to exercise all their powers 
of animadversion, in self-repayment 
of the help they sometimes gave. 
Lamartine is never tired of describ- 
ing Milly, the home of his youth 
and of. his heart; and never was 
home painted with a more charming 
mixture of grace, and sentiment, 
and perfect homeliness, Happy 
above the lot of man has been that 
English Philistine, who first charm- 
ed the world .by the profound re- 
mark that the French were so desti- 
tute of all home feeling as not even 
to possess in their language a 
word which expressed what we 
(superior beings as we are) meant 
by home. How often and with 
what wearisome repetition has this 
curious fallacy gone from mouth to 
mouth, in the face of a nation which 
never travels, never moves from its 
Soyer, its elocher, its chez soi, when 
it can help it—whose peasants cling 
like limpets to their native soil— 
whose romancists are never tired 
of the cottage interior, the vieur 
manoir délabré—and whose writers 
generally never lose an opportunity 
to commend with more than. patri- 
otic ardour the one beloved local 
corner which bears to themselves 
the aspect of Paradise on earth ! 
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Lamartine was very vain and very 
apt to magnify everything connected 
with himself, but we doubt much 
whether any English -writer would 
have had the conrage to describe with 
equal frankness the circumstances 
and scenes of his childhood. The 
great bare salon of Milly, with an 
alcove at the end containing the 
bed of the mother and the eradles 
of the babies; the walls roughly 
plastered, with here and there a 
break through which the naked 
stone was visible; the tiles of the 
floor cracked in a thousand pieces 
by the feet of the dancers who, 
under the Revolution, used the room 
as a public ball-room ; the raftered 
roof all blackened with smoke; the 
little garden where squares of vege- 
tables were relieved only by lines of 
strawberries and pinks,—all these 
are set before us in the homeliest 
detail. Nor does the poet hesitate 
to sketch himself, sallying forth to 
the mountains in charge of the goats 
along with the other village, boys, 
just such a little figure as Edonard 
Frére delights to paint—barefoot, 
bareheaded, in little coat of coarse 
blue cloth, with a wallet across his 
shoulder containing his homely 
dinner, “un gros morceau de pain 
noir mélé de seigle, un fromage de 
chévre, gros et dur comme un cail- 
lou.” Nothing could be more 
charming than his description of the 
little goat-herd’s day among the 
mountains, which is full of all 
those lights and shadows of senti- 
ment, those aerial graces of mist and 
distance, with which his diffuse 
poetical narrative is always laden, 
yet never loses its connection with 
the central figure, the barefooted 
boy among his village comrades— 


‘ patrician born if almost peasant- 


bred, with the far-off fragrance 
of a splendid court hanging about 
the room, to which he returns of 
nights, though the plaster is here 
and there broken on the walls, and 


the cracked tiles are innocent of any 
carpets This, mixture of poetic 
grace and romance with many 
sordid surroundings, the junction 
of high breeding and ancient race, 
and that delicate sense of noblesse 
which often gives so much charm 
to the character, with absolute 
poverty and privation, endured with 
smiling content, and even enjoyed, 
is always delightful to the sympa- 
thetic looker on. 

The reader who has followed La- 
martine through the ‘ Confidences ’ 
and ‘ Nouvelles Confidences,’ out of 
which, unfortunately, he was always 
attempting to make more books and- 
more money, may perhaps tire of 
the often-repeated description, the 
details so often begun da capo, the 
minute but always most loving 
touches by which he renews the 
portraiture of his home. For our- 
selves, we avow we can swallow a 
great deal of this without murmur 
or objection ; and we could scarcely 
suggest a more perfect if tranquil 
pleasure to those unacquainted with 
or forgetful of Lamartine’s history, 
than may be found in the handsome 
and not too long volume—a mere 
piece of bookmaking, the harsh 
critic may say, the old recollections 
served up again—which, under the 
title of ‘Mémoires Inédites,’ has 
been published since his death ;— 
or the companion book which he 
called ‘Le Manuscrit de ma Mere,’ 
and himself published not long be- 
fore the end of his life. The critic 
and the social philosophermay judge 
hardly such revelations to the public 
of the secrets of family life, but we 
doubt whether the profanation is in 
any way sufficient to counterbalance 
the advantages of so true and close 
and intimate a history. Whatever 
degree of genius may be allowed to 
him in his own field of poetry, no 
admirer will ever claim for Lamar- 
tine the glory of dramatic power. 
He is religious, descriptive, senti- 
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mental, tender, with a fine if vague 
sense of natural beauty; but» he is 
never in the smallest degree dra- 
matic. What nature, however, has 
not given him, memory and love 
have almost supplied; and the pic- 
ture of Milly, and of the beautiful 


-and tender woman who forms its 


centre, is such as few poets have 
been able to invent for us. We 
speak sometimes with a suppressed 
sneer of the Frenchman’s ideal, the 
ma mére of a sentiment which it is 
so easy to stigmatise as sentimen- 
tality. But such a figure as that of 
Madame de Lamartine, as exhibited 
to us in her own journal, as well 
as through her son’s half-adoring 
sketches, is one which no lover of 
humanity would be content to let 
go. Simple but thoughtful—not 
intellectual, as we use the word; full 
of prejudices, no doubt—the preju- 
dices of rank, though her actual po- 
sition was scarcely above that of a 
farmer’s homely wife ;. beautiful in 
thought and feeling as well as in 
person—always refined, yet always 
natural,—it is more easy to fall into 
panegyric of such a woman than 
to judge her coldly, In every scene 
of her life she is set before us with 
a tender fulness of detail. We see 
her thanking God with overflowing 
heart for the unhoped-for happiness 
which she enjoys in her rude and 
poor home, with no society but that 
of the peasants of the village—she, 
a great lady, born in St. Cloud, 
and brought up the playfellow of 
princes; getting dejected when the 
hail dashes down, sweeping the 
year’s revenue of young grapes off 
the vines, yet blaming herself for 
her want of trust in Providence ; 
driving back all alone and sad, cry- 
ing under her veil, when she has 
taken her boy to school, but glad 
he had not, seen her go to revive 
his childish trouble ; then at a later 
period lamenting with a real dis- 
tress which looks whimsical enough 


to our eyes, and asking herself how, 
if they retire altogether to Milly 
as her husband thinks expedient, 
abandoning the lodging in Macon, 
she is to marry her girls? yet 
weeping with heart-breakiug sym- 
pathy over the poor young fellow 
who loves Suzanne, and whom the 
uncles and aunts reject as not rich 
enough. The mother cries over 
him, though Suzanne does not mind 
very much. She grows old quietly 
before us, and plunges into the 
more serious cares which rise round 
a mother, after the sweet anxieties 
of her children’s early days are 
over—and lies awake at nights, 
wondering with aching heart how 
her boy is to be extricated from 
his difficulties, his debts paid, his 
marriage brought about, and the 
young Englishwoman secured for 
him on whom he has sat his heart ; 
nay, even with a tender superfluity 
of love when she has read his 
verses, this dear lady hurries off to 
a bit of naked wall somewhere, to 
plant ivy with her own hands— 
“pour que mon fils ne mentit pas 
méme dans ses vers, quand il de- 
crivit Milly dans ses Harmonies.” 
The last glimpse we have of her is 
perhaps the most touching of all— 
when she goes back at sixty to the 
allée, in the homely garden, where 
it was her daily habit to retire for 
thought every twilight in the happy 
days when she was so poor and her 
children young ; and where all alone 
she can scarcely keep herself from 
gazing “Ji-bas sous les tilleuls 
pour voir si je n’y apercevrai pas les 
robes blanches de mes petites.” This 
delightful picture, so womanly, so 
mother-like, so exquisite in all its 
soft details, is finer than all the 
many “ Harmonies” which Lamar- 
tine gave to the world,—it is the 
best poem he has Jeft behind-him. 
It was thus, among so many 
homely surroundings, that the little 
barefooted goat-herd of Milly, proud 
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young Burgundian gentilhomme, 
heir of many substantial terres, and 
much family pride and prestige, 
grew and matured on his native 
soil. The contrast and the mixture 
of lowliness and loftiness is such as 
we can scarcely conceive of in Eng- 
land, and it is very captivating to 
the imagination. During the brief 
preliminary reign of Louis XVIII., 


‘which ended in ignominious flight, 


when Napoleon escaped from Elba, 
the young Lamartine was taken by 
his father to court, like a true 
young hero of romance, and there 
presented to the old friends from 
whom the chevalier would ask 
nothing for himself, but to whom 
he commended his son, enrolling 
him in the king’s body-guard. The 


brilliant and beautiful young Garde | 


du Corps made, according to his 
own account, a sensation at court, 
where he shows himself to us, led 
by his handsome old patrician 
father, in all the bloom of his 
youth, and in all the enthusiasm 
of long-dormant loyalty, exactly as 
one of our favourite heroes appears 
in a novel. This did not, however, 
last long; but, short as was the 
period of his service, it was too 
long for the young poet, who mourns 
piteously over his hard fate in his 
youthful letters, “Che crea aveva 
fatto io al cielo per devenir una 
macchina militare,” he cries, with 
comical despair, to one of his corre- 
spondents. But he did not continue 
a military machine. The return of 
the Bourbons did not tempt him to 
resume his musket, and he soon 
began to fix his hopes upon diplo- 
macy. For afew years afterwards 
his course was erratic enough, He 
wandered hither and thither, from 
Milly to Macon, or to one of the 
houses of his uncles in the neigh- 
bourhood, to his friends at Nice, 
the De Maistre family, or, above 
all, to Chambery, where he found 
his English bride.. There were 





‘many difficulties 











in the way of 
obtaining employment for him, 
and in arranging his marriage, to 
which his family, on the one hand, 
and the ludy’s mother on the other, 
had decided objections. Though 
he speaks throughout bis ‘ Con- 
fidences’ of this marriage in very 
lover-like terms, it is amusing to find 
the matter-of-fact prudence with 
which he discusses the subject at 
the moment when it was for him 
the most important of businesses. 
In one of the letters of this period, 
ublished since his death, we find 
im asking the good offices of his 
correspondent to discover for him, 
through means of friends she had in 
London, the particulars of the young 
Englishwoman’s fortune, and verifi- 
cation of her pretensions. It was 
a good match, and “ en fait de bons 
partis la célérité est d’une haute im- 
portance,” he says, with comical 
good figith and seriousness. During 
the time of his uncertainty, when 
he waited in expectation of a letter 
from Paris, announcing an appoint- 
ment worthy his acceptance on one 
hand, and for the consent of the 
parents on bothesides to his mar- 
riage on the other, the young poet 
had his cares and troubles, and suf- 
fered much from the doubt, the 
suspense, and the vague unhappi- 
ness which they bring. He kept 
himself alive and moderately cheer- 
ful, however, by “ Meditations,” 
which passed from one hand to 
another; and while read by the 
young men of the day in studios 
and barracks, and by ladies in many 
a dainty boudoir, prepared for him 
a certain melancholy but elevated 
reputation, for the moment among 
apes friends only, ‘but ready to 
urst forth in all the explosive en- 
thusiasm of youth, so soon as these 
delicate and visionary strophes 
should be given to the world. It 
is scarcely possible to overestimate 
the importance of this mode of pre- 
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paring the public mind for a new 
fame. We have in our own time 
seen instances in which it has 
triumphed over many disadvan- 
tages, and secured a most superior 
and intellectual audience, proud of 
their own discovery of a man of ge- 
nius before he mauifested himself to 
the world. 

At last fortune favoured the poet, 
raining all her gifts upon him at 
once, In the year 1820, when he 
was nearly thirty, after years of 
suspense, his friends at Paris pro- 
cured for him an appointment as 
secretary to the French embassy at 
Naples, and at the same moment 
the obstacles in the way of his 
marriage were happily overcome, 
- and he left France in haste for his 
new duties, carrying with him his 
bride. At precisely the same time, 
the day before his departure, his first 
volume of ‘Meditations’ saw the 
light. All the things he hgd de- 
sired were thus showered upon him 
at once. So far as our purpose is 
concerned, the publication of bis 
first volume was the most moment- 
ous of these three incidents. His 
diplomatic career lastel only until 
1830, and was not of profound im- 
portance in his history; and his 
marriage, though apparently happy 
and prosperous, calls for no parti- 
cular notice here; but his poems 
made the young man, about whom 
many people were already interested 
and curious, at once into a nota- 
bility, and gained him a place in 
the heart of his nation, then in all 
the fervour of a new tide of intel- 
lectual life.. The Empire, with all 
its victories, following close upon 
the Revolution with all its terrors, 
had not only diverted the mind, 
and for the moment arrested the 
literature of France, but had given 
that much-tried country so much 
to do, so many. excitements of a 
more violent kind, that poetry’ had 
found little possibility of a quiet 
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‘hearing. Such few voices as had 


pressed through the tumult were 
not of a kind to make a very pro- 
found impression, and they were 
chiefly listened- to at all as express- 
ing the sentiment of the moment. 
The prison songs of André Chénier, 
the emigrant’s song of Chateaubri- 
and, bring before us rather a pain- 
ful sense of the circumstances that 


inspired them than any thrill of ° 


poetical {enthusiasm ; and the one 
wild utterance of the Revolution 
age, the fiery strain composed on 
one fierce note, of Rouget de Isle, 
is still more emphatically the erea- 
tion, as it became the inspiration, 
of passionate popular feeling—a war- 
cry rather than a poem. The Bour- 
bons, however unwelcome their 
reign or unsatisfactory their prin- 
ciples in apolitical point of view, 
did France the good service of 
bringing back the ordinary after 
the fiery and long-continued reign 
of the extraordinary. The natural 
conditions of life returned, bringing 
with them the intellectual energy 
and: literary art for which France 
has always been distinguished. 
The reader is aware how great 
an outburst of new life in this 
channel distinguished the first half 
of this century. The revival affect- 
ed not only the producers of liter- 
ature but its solkuans: Not only 
was the voice emancipated and the 
pep, but the ear of the listener, so 
long deafened with echoes of battle, 
grew eager for the softer sounds, 
the more attractive harmonies, the 
varied and human voices of peace. 
And perhaps the very extravagance 
and violence of the past age gave 
a deeper charm to the sentimental 
sweetness, the tranquil tone of feel- 
ing, the woods and hills and valleys, 
the mists and aerial perspectives of 
poetry such as Lamartine’s. In 
the reaction from a violently prac- 
tical influence such as forces the 


mind to deal with things rather than 
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thoughts, sentiment has perhaps 
its best opportunity, just as the re- 
tired. warrior becomes the gentlest of 
neighbours, the most placid and 
patient of cultivators, replacing cam- 
paigns by cabbages, after the model 
of Cincinnatus, with an ease and 
content which is much less easy to 
attain to after the excitement, the 
wear and tear of other professions, 
France, accordingly, always acces- 
sible on that side of her mind, so 
to speak, and weary of excitement, 
took hold with genuine affection and 
interest of the young Burgundian. 
That was one of the moments, so 
often recurring, when all the world 
was young, and when thie entire 
generation awoke to a sense of its 
intellectual privileges and superior- 
ity as one man, feeling within itself 
the power to do something more 
than had ever yet been done, and 
welcoming uew poets, new roman- 
cists, even new historians and phil- 
osophers, as demigods come for the 
salvation of the world, Perhaps 
our worst quality now is, not so 
much that genius is wanting as that 
we have lost this universal spring 
of youthfulness, and are, though we 
suppose there is the same proportion 
of young minds as usual, a middle- 
aged period, In England we have 
had no fit of intellectual youthful- 
ness and eagerness since the days 
when Wordsworth, and Coleridge, 
and Scott, and Byron were in 
full song amongst us. Neither has 
France been young since the period 
when Victor Hugo and Lamartine 
began their career. They had this 
unspeakable advantage in their 
favour. The enthusiasm of their 
generation warmed and inspired 
them; they felt their foreheads 
strike against the skies, and believed 
in the aureole of stars which every 
worshipper attributed to them. It 
seems very likely, according to all 
evidence, that poetry requires this 
sublime self-confidence either super- 
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naturally sustained from within, as 
in the case of Wordsworth—or fed 
by enthusiasm from without, as with 
the Frenchman. Lamartine prob- 
ably drew this support of the poétic 
soul from both sources; but that he 
had the most flattering reception 
from the public d’élite which he 
specially addressed, there seems to 
be no manner of doubt. 

He left Paris, he tells, on the day 
after his book was published, partly 
moved no doubt by necessity, but 
partly one feels sure by a trick of 


that amusing and open - hearted 


vanity which a Frenchman makes 
no such attempt as an Englishman 
would do. to conceal. “The onl 
tidings,” he says, “of my fate which 
I received, was a word from M. 
Gosselin [his publisher] on the morn- 
ing of my departure, announcing 
that his office was thronged by a 
crowd of the best classes in search 
of copies; and a note from the 
oracle the Prince de Talleyrand to 
his friend the sister of the famous 
Prince Poniatowsky, which she 
forwarded to me at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and in which the 
great diplomatist informed her that 
he had spent the whole night in 
reading me, and that at last the 
soul had its poet.” “L’ime avait 
enfin son poéte !” what praise more 
delightful could be breathed into 
the ear of the young sentimentalist ! 
“Je n’aspirais pas au génie, ame 
me suffisait:’” he adds, with much 
attendrissement and rapture as may 
be imagined, “tous mes pauvres 
vers n’etaient que des soupirs !” ° 
The character of these Medita- 
tions, Harmonies, Recueillements, the 
appropriate names which he gives 
to his various collections of poems, 
may be gleamed at once by their 
titles. It is somewhat difficult to 
follow through many editions which 
have changed the arrangement and 
succession of the different poems, 
the actual verses which first saw the 
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day; but they are all so similar in 
character that we cannot do the poet 
wrong by instancing at hazard the 
first that catch the eye. “ Bene- 
diction de Dieu dans la Solitude,” 
* Hymne du Soir dans les Temples,” 
“ Pensée des Morts,” “ L’Infini dans 
les Cieux,” “ Hymne de la Douleur,” 
“ Jehovah ; ou Pidée de Dieu,”—so 
run the strains, Vague piety of an 
elevated but very general kind, vague 
sentiment, melancholy, and sadness ; 
vague descriptions of landscape, 
of rivers, of the snn, the sky, and 
the mountains,—are to be found 
in all, always gracefully, often 
melodiously expressed—sometimes 
resounding with the accumula- 
tion of epithets which suits decla- 
mation better than poetry; some- 
times dropping into a murmurous 
sweet monotony, which, barring that 
the effort is produced by words in- 
stead of notes, resembles more (we 
are conscious of the apparent bull) 
a song without words than a suc- 
cession of articulate verses, It is 
impossible to discover in them much 
thought; but they are profoundly 
and tenderly reflective, and express 
what is recognised as thought by 
the majority of ordinary readers, 
Reflective, retrospective, fall of the 
gentle sadness which is produced by 
recollections which are melancholy 
without being bitter—by the mem- 
. ory of the distant dead, whose loss 
has ceased to be a weighty and pre- 
sent grief—and by that conscious- 
ness of the transitory character of 
life, and peace, and happiness, and 
everything that man esteems, which 
is not pressed close by immediate 
neglect or dismay. They are of the 
class of poetry which delights youth 
‘ at that stage when it loves to be 
made sad, and which affords to 
women and lonely persons a means 
of expressing the vague and cause- 
less despondencies of a silent exist- 
ence, 

This is not the highest aim of 
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poetry, but we are not sure that 
itis not one of its most beneficial 
uses, The active mind and pas- 
sionate soul have need of: stronger 
fare; but so long as human nature 
is framed as it is, the majority 
must always be subject to the 
languors and undefined dissatisfac- 
tions which result from nothing 
tangible in our lives, but are the 
very breath"of a higher being—the 
proofs of an obscured divinity of 
origin which interferes with the 
content and comfort of the race 
more, perhaps, than they heighten 
its enjoyments. The “thoughts 
which lie too deep for tears” of 
Wordsworth, are too profound, too 
broad for the musing melancholy 
which invades so many gentle souls 
in times of loneliness —in those 
moments when there is nothin 

positive to complain of, but life 
runs low, and everything is obscured 
with veils and mists of melancholy. 
To such a mood the poetic strain 
which breathes softly but sadly the 
universal despondencies of earth— 
generalising its less weighty miseries 
into one vague plaint, sweet and 
always soft like the waves on the 
beach when the sea is calm, and 
only a reminiscence of past storm 
is in the measured break and rip- 
ple—is beyond description wel- 
come, The surcharged heart, heavy 
with it knows not what, finds re- 
lief. It finds brotherhood, sym- 
pathy, comprehension—it even feels 
in its own languors, its own gentle 
discontent, a trace of something 
sublime—a superiority to the com- 
mon mass which is, in itself, infin- 
itely consoling. We have but little 
poetry in England which takes the 
same place with the same dignity. 
Pleasures of Memory, and Pleasures 
of Hope, and Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion have all dropped out of recoi- 
lection, though possibly in their 
day they filled this place, and sup- 
plied this perennial want of the 
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mind. But Lamartine does it with 
more variety, with more dignity, 
and absolute certainty that this is 
the true use of poetry. And so far 
he is right. It is, if not its single 
and absolute end, at least one of 
its most serviceable uses. And the 
audience to which such a poet ap- 
peals is more numerous and per- 
haps more important than any 
other. He misses the highest and 
the lowest, whose tastes curiously 
enough often agree—the lower level 
requiring for excitement those lofty 
and primitive passions which the 
highest finds its enjoyment in, be- 
cause they are the highest impulses 
of which humanity is capable. But 
all the vast mass of the middle, the 
centre of humanity, the hearts that 
feel without having any necessity to 
penetrate to the depths of feeling ; 
the minds which think without being 
impelled much beyond the surface ; 
the gentle and sensible (to use that 
word in its French, not its English, 
meaning) intelligences, which are 
open to all poetic influences not too 
high for them—taking the highest 
indeed on trust, because they are 
told to do so, but finding a real and 
refined enjoyment in the poetry of 
reflection and sentiment which is 
within their personal grasp,—is his 
natural kingdom. This is the 
world which Lamartine addressed, 
and where he was received with 
cordial yet tearful acclamations ; 
he was “le poéte de lime.” 
Could there be for his audience any 
description more touching, or more 
adapted to penetrate directly to 
the heart? That Talleyrand should 
be the author of this title is one 
of the quaintest of circumstances. 
The reader might perhaps be 
tempted to ask whether he had 
a soul at all, that cleverest of all 
possible diplomatists. “But La- 
martine does not seem to have 


been troubled by any such doubt; 
indeed it is wonderful to sec with 
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what ease the mind accepts the 
oracular sentence of a man who 
acknowledges its own excellences, 
and predicts its success. “Call me 
wise, and I will allow you to be a 
judge” (of wisdom), says a clever 
Scotch proverb. The poet, in this 
instance, seems to have been moved 
by a very natural feeling to the’ 
point of describing his first great 
applauder as an “ oracle.” 

In all these volumes, however, 
full as they are of the personality 
of the writer, and of his private 
recollections and moods of mind, 
there is no attempt to embody in 
any living type of character his 
theories of existence, or such counsel 
as he had to bestow upon his poeti- 
cal audience. So far as he hada 
hero at all, Lamartine was his own 
hero. The dramatic faculty is 
almost altogether wanting to him. 
Before the period of his first 
volume, he had atterapted a Biblical 
drama, bearing the title of ‘Saul,’ 
a fragment of which was after- 
wards published; and so far had 
he gone in this undertaking that 
he read the drama to the great 
actor Talma, hoping no less for it 
than admission to the classic stage 
of the Francais. “Talma was full 
of enthusiasm for the poetry, the 
style, and the fine effects which re- 
sult from the conception of the 
piece,” he writes. “As I went on 
he twisted himself about in his 
easy-chair, and said, ‘There is 
tragedy in this, It is astonishing. 
I should never have believed it!’ 
He told me—and, better still, he 
allowed me tv see—that the part of 
Saul tempted him greatly. He re- 
peated to me a score of times that 
no lines so fine had ever been read - 
to him; that I was a poet, and 
perhaps the only one existing; that 
the Moise of M. de Chateaubriand 
was fine, but that mine transcended 
it.” This was very fine talk; but 
it did not open the difficult doors 
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of the Francais; and the young 
artist seems to have-suceumbed at 
once, and to have thought nothing 
more about’ it, with that extra- 
ordinary facility of youth which. is 
set upon one thing to-day, and to- 
morrow has forgotten its very ex- 
istence. If we may judge of ‘Saul’ 
‘Fragment Biblique,’ 
which we find in Lamartine’s 
later volumes, it will be difficult 
to believe in Talma’s admiration. 
This, as far as we can judge, was 
the only time that he attempted 
the drama. Even earlier, however, 
than ‘Saul, the incident which 
forms the groundwork of the tales 
of ‘Graziella’ and ‘Raphael’ had 
oceurred in the young poet’s own 
life ; and nothing could have served 
the occasion better, or called forth 
his genius so well as the romance 
which no natural modesty prompt- 
ed him to keep secret, in all its 
delightful mixture of reality and fic- 
tion—the ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit ’ 
of which a greater poet and mightier 
genius did not disdain the charm. 
It is only just to Lamartine, how- 
ever, to say that his graceful but lan- 
guishing and sentimental tales are 
more prepossessing to the reader, and 
eall forth in a much lesser degree the 
natural opposition which is roused 
in everybody's mind by highly- 
pitched egotism and vanity, than 
those of “Goethe. { Graziella,’ in 
particular, is a beautifal little idyl, 
perfectly pure, picturesque, and 
touching. 7 The Italian girl herself 
has something of the charm which 
we have already remarked in La- 
martime’s early sketches of his own 
childhood. She is represented in 
all the homely circumstances of her 
lot, without any attempt to make 
an impossible young lady out of the 
humble Procitana. This error, 
which is one into which English 
romancers continually fall, does not 
seem to affect the Frenchman, 
thongh whether this may be a 
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consequence of the democratical at- 
mosphere of his nation, or arises 
merely from his higher artistic sus- 
ceptibility, it is difficult to tell. 
Whatever the cause may be, how- 
ever, Graziella is as complete a 'fisher- 
girl as the little Lamartine was a 
goat-herd among his native hills. 
Neither her costume nor her habits 
of life are sacrificed to the elevation 
and refinement necessary to a hero- 
ine. To be sure, the costume of a 
fisher-lass from Procida is less ob- 
jectionable in romance than the 
homely gown of an English country 
girl; but the poet ventures almost 
to the edge of ridicule when he re- 
presents his Graziella trying on the 
costume of civilisation, and pinching 
her larger beauty into the French 
corsets and silk gown, which in her 
ignorance she thought likely to 
please him. Altogether this poetic 
little tale is, we think, the finest 
thing Lamartine has done. It is 
a portion of his ‘ Confidences ;’ he 
is the hero, the god of the little 
southern world, into which he threw 
himself with all the enthusiasm of 
youth, Of all his landscapes, ex- 
cept the home scenery of Milly, 
there is none of which he has so 
taken in the peculiar and pervad- 
ing charm, The sunny yet dan- 
gerous sea, the lovely isles, the 
hill terraces, with their wonderful 
Elysian points of vision, the 
subtle sweetness of the air, the 
mingling of sky and water, with all 
their imeffable tones of light and 
colour, have been nowhere more 
perfectly represented; and if the 
passion and despair of the young 
Neapolitan may be excessive, they 
are made possible by her country, 
by the softening effects of that se- 
ductive air, and by the extreme 
youth of the heroine. Very differ- 
ent is the sickly and unnatural effect 
of the companion story ‘ Raphael,’ 
the scene of which is laid in the 
town, and on the lake, of Aix in 
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Savoy, and in which the sentimental 
passion of the two lovers becomes 
nauseous to the reader in its very 
commencement, and is_ infinitely 
more objectionable in its ostenta- 
tious purity than any ordinary tale 
of passion. The hero of ‘Graziella’ 
is young and guileless, half unaware 
of, and more than half. partaking, 
the innocent frenzy he awakens ; 
but Raphael is a miserable poor 
creature, good for nothing but to 
lie at his mistress’s feet, to listen to 
her movements through the door 
that divides them, to rave about 
her perfections and his love. The 
sickly caresses—the long silent rap- 
tures in which the two gaze into each 
other’s eyes—the still more sickly 
ravings of their love, which has no 
pleasant beginning, no dramatic 
working up towards a climax, but 
jumps into languishing complete- 
ness at once,—all breathe an un- 
healthy, artificial, enervating atmo- 
sphere, pernicious to the last degree 
for any young mind which could be 
charmed by it, and not far from 
disgusting to the maturer reader. 
In both these productions, the poet, 
as we have said, is his own hero. 
The incidents are professedly true ; 
and the author gives himself credit 
throughout his autobiographical 
works for having passed through all 
the tumults and agitations of these 
exhibitions of would - be passion. 
We say would-be, for there is not in 
reality any passion in them. No- 
thing of the fiery directness of 
overwhelming emotion is in either 
narrative. Raphael, in particular, 
is slowly piled up with a leisurely 
gloating over the mental fondnesses 
and fine sentiments of the languish- 
ing pair, which stops all feeling of 
indulgence; and when the sen- 
timental ‘lover, wrapped up in 
thoughts of his Julia, accepts from 
his mother the price of her‘ trees, 
and hurries away, under pretence 
of sickness, to Aix, to indulge his 
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maudlin passion by another meet- 
ing, the reader losés all patience 
with so miserable a hero. But to 
the poet it seems quite reasonable 
and natural, not to say angelic, of 
the mother, to make any sacrifice to 
satisfy the necessities of her son’s 
heart, and quite consistent with the 
son’s honour and poetic nobility of 
soul to leave all the duties of life 
behind him, and moon his life away 
dancing attendance upon his sickly 
love, “ collant ses lévres 4 ses beaux 
pieds,” and raving and being raved 
at with weak and wordy adoration. 
In the other narratives of the 
‘Confidences,’ such, for instance, as 
the tale cailed “ Fior d’Aliza,” the 
poet is not the hero but the sym- 
pathising friend of the chief suffer- 
ers, with some gain in point of mo- 
desty, but not much in point of 
art. All for love, in a sense which 
goes altogether beyond our robuster 
meaning, is his perpetual motto, 
The world appears to him only as a 
place in which two young persons 
may bill and coo, turning all its 
beautiful and noble scenery into a 
succession of nests for the inevi- 
table turtle-doves. In all this, let 
us do him justice, there is nothing 
licentious or immoral. When there 
may happen to occur a love which 
cannot end in marriage, it is almost 
ostentatiously demonstrated to be a 
union of the heart only; and it is. 
on the whole a pure idyl which La- 
martine loves. The most that can be 
said of him is, that he indulges freely ° 
in the amiable indecency, chiefly 
concerned with babies and their 
mothers, which Continental manners 
permit and authorise, He is fond 
of nursery exhibitions, of sucklings 
and their eae but only the pradish 
English taste perhaps will object to 
this, such improprieties being con- 
sidered in other regions virtuous, 
nay, religious. This defect, and an 
undue exhibition of the delights of 
wedded and lawful love, are almost 
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all the moral sins of which we can 
accuse him; and there are even 
among ourselves, no doubt, a host of 
virtuous critics to whom the fact of 
wedlock makes everything correct 
and legitimate. This is not the kind 
of weakness, however, which we 
naturally expect from a Frenchman, 
~The kindred works written in 
verse instead of in poetical prose, 
which are of congenial character to 
the tales of the ‘ Confidences,’ cannot 
be said to add much to Lamartine’s 
reputation. The story of ‘Jocelyn,’ 
the best known of these larger works, 
is one prolonged “ meditation ” inter- 
spersed with a few incidents, rather 
than a dramatic poem, though the 
tale it tells has chances strange 
enough to bring out character, had 
the vague young hero possessed any. 
The story is supposed to be taken 
from a manuscript found in the 
house of a village curé after his 
death, and was in reality, we are 
informed, an account of the actual 
adventures of a parish priest well 
known to the poet. The habit of 
founding works of art upon incidents 
of real life is an almost infallible sign 
of a second-rate genius, though it is 
an expedient which all the world 
loves to attribute to every imagin- 
ative writer. Following this very 
commonplace suggestion, Lamartine 
constantly takes credit to himself for 
_ being merely the narrator of actual 
events, with what truth we are un- 
able to decide. The very name of the 
curé thus’ plucked out of his privacy 
and made into a poem is, we think, 
indicated in the ‘Confidences.’ Such 
an effort, however, to make fact stand 
in the place of Art, is seldom suc- 
cessful ; and that man would be wise 
indeed who could discern any indi- 
vidual features in the colourless 
apparition of Jocelyn. He isa type 
of generosity, love, self-sacrifice, and 
impressionable feeling, but not in 
the smallest degree a recognisable 
man. The poet, in a Postscriptum 
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which now prefaces the work, 
denies the imputation of having 
intended to write “a plea against 
the celibacy of the clergy, an attack 
upon religion.” The idea of mak- 
ing, as he says, “of a poem a con- 
troversy in verse, for or against any 
question of discipline,” had, he 
declares, never entered his head; 
though it cannot be denied that the 
accusation seems justified, at least 
by the character of the tale. The 
young Jocelyn, overhearing the 
lamentations of his mother—such 
lamentations as no doubt Lamartine 
heard not unfrequently at home— 
over the defective dot which kept her 
daughter from marrying, makes an 
instant sacrifice of his own dawning 
youth and aspirations, and dedicates 
himself to the priesthood in order 
thus to endow his sister with the 
entire possessions of the family. No 
idea that this was anything but a per- 
fectly noble and manly act crosses 
the mind of either poet or hero. 
We then follow him to the seminary, 
where, with much painful repres- 
sion of his feelings, he goes through 
his preliminary studies. These, 
however, are interrupted by the 
Revolution ; his home is broken up, 
and he himself, hunted to the hills, 
finds refuge in a cavern from the 
pursuit of his enemies. Here he 
ministers to another less happy 
refugee, who dies in his arms, leav- 
ing to his charge a stripling called 
the son, but in reality the daughter 
of the dead man, Laurence, who 
succeeds for a long time in de- 
ceiving her sole protector in re- 
spect to her sex. From the mo- 
ment of her appearance thus, his 
cave becomes dear and beautiful to 
the young student, who, without 
knowing why, is immediately trans- 
ported into the mysterious happi- 
ness of a first love. After he dis- 
covers her secret, the young man 
realises the meaning of this new 
world in which he feels himself to 
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be living, and for two years the 
lovers live an idyllic life of purity 
yet mutual fondness, adoring each 
other with all the -frankness of 
youth, yet living like a pair of 
angels in their cave, This happi- 
ness is interrupted by a sudden ap- 
peal from the peasant who has all 
along protected Jocelyn, calling him 
to visit in prison a banished bishop 
on the very eve of the guillotine. 
Tearing himself from the side of 
his love at the bidding of duty, the 
young man goes reluctantly éoun 
the mountain-side to the prison at 
Grenoble to visit his bishop. Here, 
however, he meets with a trial so 
immense that flesh and blood is 
incapable of supporting it. The 
bishop, dying, insists on making the 
unhappy neophyte a priest, in order 
that he himself may be enabled to 
confess and to leave the world with 
all the sacraments of the Church, Jo- 
celyn, remembering his love, resists. 
He does all that he can to escape 
from this terrible dilemma, but in 
vain; and at last finds himself with 
despair receiving the undesired con- 
secration, which makes Laurence 
henceforth impossible to him, The 
tremendous interview they have at 
the top of their hill and on the 
threshold of their cave before they 
part for ever, is the climax of the 
story. Jocelyn returns in moody 
anguish to his seminary. No con- 
sciousness of having done well, no 
hope of reconciling himself to the 
dreary future, supports him. In los- 
ing Laurence he loses everything. 
The next and only remaining change 
in his life is his transfer from the 
seminary to the mountain parish of 
Valneige, where he spends the rest 
of his days in the depths of poverty, 
goodness, and self-absorption. Here, 
as in the first awakening of his un- 
suspected love for Laurence, which 
he supposes to be affectionate friend- 
ship for a boy confided to his care, 
there are charmiug touches of nat- 
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ural feeling, and of that rural life 
which is the truest thing in Lamar- 
tine’s experience. But neither the 
occupations of lis profession and 
the interests of the little rvral com- 
munity round him, nor the calming 
influences of time, do anything for 
Jocelyn ; and his melancholy exist- 
ence culminates when be is hastily 
sent for to see a dying traveller in 
a neighbouring village, and there 
finds his lest love, whose confession 
he receives, and to whom he admin- 
isters the last sacraments. When 
he has buried Laurence, he has no 
more to do in life, and dies in his 
humble presbytére, leaving behind 
him the sentimental record long 
drawn out of balked love, and wast- 
ed life, and melancholy beyond all 
hope. 

Such is the story, weak, sweet, 
maudlin, and superhuman, It 
caught the public attention forcibly, 
we are told, at the moment of its 
production, and has attained a more 
or less secure place among French 
classics. “Jocelyn is the one of 
my works,” Lamartine himself tells 
us, “ which has procured for me the 
most intimate and numerous com- 
munications with unknown pemons 
of all ages and countries.” Not- 
withstanding, however, this popular 
testimony, it is almost impossible 
to imagine anything more hectic 
and unnatural, more opposed to the 
conditions of practical existence, 
than this long monologue, this gong 
upon one note. There have been 
poetical heroes before now to whom 
love has been the one thing worth 
living for; and, indeed, a visionary 
passion balked of all fulfilment has 
taken a larger place in poetry than 
a any other manifestation of 

umau feeling. It is the very soul, 
for instance, of the noble 0 of 
Italy; but. we need not 
different is the poor and false ideal 
afforded us in ‘Jocelyn’ from any- 
thing that could be suggested even 
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by the shadow of that high and 
inspiring passon. Lamartine’s hero 
is as incapable of thinking of any- 
thing else, or of rising above his 
immediate personal _ recollections 
and hankerings for the thing for- 
bidden, as he is of resisting the 
pressure of circumstances which 
steal his happiness from him. 
He has neither manhood enough to 
face the raving and cursing ecclesi- 
astic in his prison and preserve his 
liberty, nor, when that liberty is gone, 
to accept the consequences. *Nei- 
ther the strength to hold fast, nor 
the strength to give up, is in him. 
Such a frail and weak character is 
a favourite of fiction, where all its 
vacillations do excellent service in 
bringing out the varying shades of 
human weakness; but this does 
not seem to have been in the 
slightest degree Lamartine’s inten- 
tion. On the contrary, it is an 
ideal figure which he means to set 
before us, a being superior to the 
common rules of humanity, a saint 
and martyr, the very emblem and 
impersonation of poetical self-sacri- 
fice. We cannot find a line to show 
that the poet himself felt anything to 
be wanting in the type he chooses 
of perfect love and suffering; and 
though the reader is more impa- 
tient than sympathetic, the writer 
has always the air of being per- 
fectly satisfied with his own crea- 
tion, and convinced that he has 
set ‘forth in it a high and most 
attractive ideal, Laurence is still 
more shadowy than her priest-lover ; 
and but for the intense _happiness 
which we are told she is capable 
of conferring by her presence, her 
looks, and her caresses, is the mere 
symbol of a woman without any 
character at all. In_ short, the 
reader feels that this ideal pair are 
very badly used by their Maker, 
who makes them suffer an infinity 
of vague torture without any com- 
pensation for it, any sense of duty 
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to support them, any nobility of re- 
signation to reconcile their lives to 
ordinary existence. What is called 
self-renunciation thus becomes a 
mere forced and involuntary endur- 
ance against which they straggle 
all their lives: while the happiness 
to which they aspire is degraded 
into a monotonous rapture of touch 
and clasp and caress; not passion, 
but maudlin fondness; not despair, 
but maudlin lamentations over what 
they wouid but cannot possess. 

The second poem which the 
author, with some vague plan in 
his head, of which he does not 
reveal the jin mot, meant to form 
part of a series of which “Jocelyn” 
was the first-—also finds its centre 
of interest in the same blazing, 
hot Love which is the only power 
worth noticing in the universe, 
according to Lamartine. We do 
not pretend to say what the con- 
nection between the two may be, 
At first glance we might suppose that 
one of them represents that “love 
which never had an earthly close,” 
which is always so captivating to the 
imagination—and the other, Love 
satisfied and triumphant forcing its 
way through all obstacles, This 
transparent contrast and connection, 
however, is destroyed by the fact that 
the ‘ Chute d’un Ange’ closes in still 
more dismal despair and misery than 
anything that happens to Jocelyn; 
and that the muddle of torture, 
like the muddle of bliss, comes about 
apparently without any moral cause 
whatever, from circumstances over 
which neither the poet nor his 
hero has any control. What moral 
meaning there is in it, or rather 
is intended to be in it, is be- 
yond our power to discover. It is 
a puzzle upon which the ingenuity 
of some critic at leisure might 
occupy itself, were the question_ 
worth the trouble. The story is, 
however, solemnly introduced to us 
as coming from the lips of a prophet- 
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hermit of Lebanon, who dies ‘as 
soon as he has accomplished the 
recital. The angel whose fall is 
the subject of the tale belongs to 
those primitive times when the sons 
of God made alliances with the 
daughters of men, at the curious 
cost, according to Lamartine, of liv- 
ing nine lives (an unlucky number) 
upon earth before they could once 
more attain their native beaven. 
The treatment of the fallen angel is 
original at least, if nothing more. 
When he drops suddenly into man- 
hood, moved by the hot and gener- 
ous purpose of saving his human 
love (who knows nothing of him) 
from the hands of giants, he brings 
with him no reminiscences of his 
better state, no traditions of heaven 
or heavenly knowledge, but becomes 
a savage man, without even the 
power of speech, knowing nothing 
about himself, and unable to com- 
municate with the primitive people 
about him. This transformation is 
so complete, that even when taught 
by Daidha, the object of his affec- 
tions, to speak, and raised by his 
love for her to a certain humanity, 
no sort of recollection ever seems 
to come’ back to him; and the only 
purpose for which he is brought 
upon this earth seems again to be 
mere billing and cooing, accom- 
plished under the most tragic risks, 
and with hideous interruptions of 
suffering, over which the couple, 
increased by the addition of twin 
babies of portentous appetite, have 
many extraordinary triumphs, emerg- 
ing again constantly on the other 
side of the cloud into a sickly 
paradise of embraces, sucklings, and 
suchlike conjugal and nursery 
blisses. What is meant by the 
very earthly Olympus of primeval 
giant gods into which they are 
carried, or by the final mysterious 
conclusion in the desert, when 
Daidha dies cursing, for the death 
of her children, the husband who 
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has resigned heaven for her, we 
are unable to tell; neither can we 
feel that this climax demonstrates 
the emptiness of human good as 
shown in the desolate ending as 
much of the happy and fortunate 
as of the disappointed lover, though 
probably this is what the 

meant. The angel -father breaks 
into blasphemy when he sees 
his edifice of happiness fall to 
pieces round him, and makes a 
last pyrotechnic attempt to consume 
himself along with his dead wife 
and children; but even when he 
comes to this conclusion, nothing 
beyond despair at the loss of his 
happens seems to enter his mind 
—he has no consciousness of his 
voluntary descent into mortality— 
no apparent knowledge of himself 
as being more than a man. The 
whole effect is mangué by this 
curious failure on the part of the 
poet even to identify his own con- 
ception: he would seem either to 
have forgotten it altogether, or to 
have felt himself unable to grasp 
the idea of a loftier nature than 
that of humanity, or to think of 
an angel as anything beyond the 
handsome youth with flowing hair 
which painters have taken as the 
type of heavenly existence. Thus, 
once more, everything that is desir- 
able in life comes to be represented 
by kisses and languishing looks, by 
the: mutual self-absorption of two 
beings, who find a somewhat monot- 
onous heaven in each other’s arms, 
and around whom the world may 
tremble or be convulsed, and all the 
race of man disappear, without even 
awakening them from their private 
raptures. All this, however, let the 
reader remember, is combined with 
the most perfect virtue. It is con- 
nubiality rendered improper, and 
domesticity made indecent; but 
there is no idea of evil in the whole 
matter; it is Virtue, only too sweet, 
too fond, too loving—maudlin and. 
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nasty if you please, but Virtue all 
the same. 

We are glad to be able to retire 
out of this sickly sweetness to the 
better atmosphere of the fugitive 
poems, those Meditations and Har- 
monies, which, if never reaching 
the highest level of poetry, are 
still expressive of many of the 
gentler feelings of the heart, its 
languors and sadness, its tender re- 
collections, and that vague melan- 
choly which, there can be little 
doubt, gives so much of its charm to 
nature. In this point of view, as 
a reflective and descriptive poet, 
giving a harmonious medium of ex- 
pression to many a gentle, voiceless 
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soul, Lamartine will probably long 
retain his place in the estimation 
of his countrymen. His longer 
poems are, we trust, as dead by 
this time as they deserve to be, 
and we feel a personal necessity to 
remove the sickly odour which 
they ‘leave behind them by one 
more return to the native soil 
which gave him strength, and filled 
him with an inspiration more whole- 
some and sweet than sentiment. 
Here is Milly once more, the be- 
loved home, with all its gentle hab- 
its and daily life—but this time 
in melodious verse, which we ven- 
ture to put into a very literal Eng- 
lish version :— 


Then come in turn the many cares of day— 

To reap the fields, the gathered grain to lay 

On the heaped carts, before the rain-cloud rent 

By sudden lightning from its gloom has sent 
Quick-falling floods to swell the ripened ear, 

Or stain with white decay its golden cheer ; 

Gather the fruit that falls from trees bereft ; 

Call back the bees to homes this morning left ; 

The laden branch weighed down with wealth sustain ; 
Clear the choked runlet from its sandy stain. 

Then tend the poor, who, stretching empty hands, 
Asking for pence or bread in God’s name stands ; 
Or widow, who, from souls untouched by fears, 
Alms of the heart, asks tears to swell her tears ; 

Or hopeful counsel on the unthrifty shed, 

Give orphan work, and to the sick a bed : 

Then ‘neath the trees at noon a pause is made— 
Masters and servants, talking in the shade 

Of wind that rises, of bright skies that pale, 

Of the thick clouds that fall in whitening hail, 

The boughs by caterpillars eaten black, 

The ragged brier that tears the scythe’s edge back. 
Then come the children : ’midst them, in her place, 
The mother teaches of God’s name and grace ; 

Or half-spelt words are murmured, homelier lore, 
Or numbers, finger-counted o’er and o’er ; 

Or trains them, thread from lint or wool to win, 

Or weave their garments from the thread they spin. 


Thus toil on toil from hour to hour goes on, 
Till gently, lo! the working time is done : 
The full day softly falls; eve comes, and we 
Beside the door sit on the fallen tree, 


And watch the 


eat wain heaped with odorous grass, 


The gleaners following where its slow wheels pass ; 
The herdsman leading back from field and wood . - 


The heavy-uddered goats ; in grateful mood, 
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Charged with the gifts the kindly vale bestowed, 
The beggar passing bowed beneath his load. 
Beliind the hill, in mists of gold, the sun 

With love we watch go down, his journey done ; 
And as his great round, dropping, drowned in shade, 
Broideries of gold or sombre furrows made, 

We fix the fortunes of the coming morn, 

If to dim skies or radiant brightness born. 

Thus to the Christian eye life’s darkening eve 
Promise of bright days after death can give. 

The Angelus sounds soft when fails the light, 
Convoking spirits blest to bless the night. 

All darkens with the sky : the soul is still, 

The memories of the dead come back at will ; 

We think of friends whose eyes have long foregone 
In the eternal day both moon and sun. 

With sadness in our hearts’ still depths we trace 
Whence they have gone, the ever-empty place ; 
And to fill up the void o’er which we grieve, 

A sigh, a tear, within its depths we leave. 


At length when stars are trembling overhead, 
Returning to our hearth we talk, we read,— 

One of those legacies sublime and dear 

By the great dead left to their followers here— 
Men who like lights across the ages shine,— 
Homer or Fenelon ; or, more divine, 

That book where secrets all of earth and heaven 

In two great words—Hope ! Charity !-—are given. 
And sometimes, too, to make the night more sweet, 
The darkness bright with song, our lips repeat 
Verses of some great singer that could win 

Their charméd tones from lutes of seraphim, 
Decking dear truth with numbers sweet, and words 
And image such as nature’s self affords. 


But slumber, gentle issue of toil’s sighs, ° 

Before the hour weighs down our weary eyes ; 
And, as ’twas wont in Rachel’s primal days, 

The household gathers for the evening praise. 

To make more pure, more sweet the worship given. 
A child’s voice rises with our prayers to heaven— 
Virginal voice touched to a tenderer tone 

By presence of that God with whom alone’ 

It pleads, invoking blessing on the night ; 

Then in a song of Zion rising light 

To which is choral answer ; gentle note 

Of mother—from the father’s manly throat 

A deeper sound ; old voices shrill and spare, 

And shepherds’ rough from strife of wind and air, 
With heavy burden hum the chant divine, 

And with the leading voice, clear, infantine, 
Contrast like trouble and serenity— 

An hour of peace within a stormy day— 

Till you would say, as voice on voices broke, 
Mortals who questioned while an angel spoke. 





This is finely touched, and with part of the poem entitled “ Béné- 
diction de Dieu dans Ja Solitude,” 
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and was suggested, the poet tells 
us, by a pretty group formed of his 
mother, his young wife, her mother 
and her child, seated in a summer 
landscape close to the old house 
which had sheltered his infancy. 
In this kind of gentle strain, whe- 
ther it be prose or poetry, he is 
beyond rivalry. When all other 
inspiration fails, the inspiration of 
home never fails him, Whatever 
he may be elsewhere, at Milly he is 
ever a true poet, This is the high- 
est praise we can give to Lamartine. 
His longer poems are monotonous 
and cloying; his poetical romances 
of a mawkish and unwholesome 
But on his native soil, 
in the homely house of his mother, 
all objectionable qualities disappear. 
He loves the skies which overarch 
that dear bit of country; he loves 
the hills and the fields because they 
surround that centre of all associa- 
tions ; and in his companionship with 
nature he is always tender and natu- 
ral, seldom exaggerated, and scarcely 
ever morbid. His shorter strains 
are full of the fresh atmosphere of 
the country he loved; and the senti- 
ment of pensive evenings and still 
nights, soft-breathing, full of stars 
and darkness, is to be found every- 
where in the gentle melodious 
verse ; not lofty or all absorbing 
like the Nature-worship of Words- 
worth, but more within the range of 
the ordinary mind, and quite as 
genuine and true. Had he been 
content with this, and not aspired 
to represent passion of which he 
knew nothing, his fame would have 
been more real and more lasting. 
He was such a poet as the quieter 
intellectualist, the pensive thinker 
loves. He could not touch the 
greater springs of human feeling ; 
but he could so play upon the milder 
stops of that great instinct as to fill 
his audience with a soft enthusiasm. 
Some of his prose works reach to 
a profounder influence; and those 
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readers who remember, when it came 
out, the ‘History of the Girond- 
ists,’ will not refuse to the poet a 


certain power of moving and ex- ° 


citing the mind: but this work and 
the many others which preceded 
and followed it, have little to do 
with our argument. They are poet- 
ical and exaggerated prose, and 
have no claim to the higher title 
of poetry. 

In the midst of his manifold pro- 
ductions, however, there happened 
to Lamartine such a chance as be- 
falls few poets. He had it in his 
power once in his life to do some- 
thing greater than the greatest lyric, 
more noble than any vers. At the 
crisis of the Revolution of 1848, 
chance (to use the word without 
irreverence) thrust him and no 
other into the place of master, and 
held him for one supreme moment 
alone between France and anarchy— 
between, we might almost say, the 
world and a second terrible Revolu- 
tion. And there the sentimental- 
ist proved himself a man; he con- 
fronted raving Paris, and subdued 
it. The old noble French blood in 
his veins rose to the greatness of 
the crisis. With a pardonable thrill 
of pride in the position, so strange 
to a writer and man of thought, 
into which without any action of 
his own he- found himself forced, 
he describes how he faced the tre- 
mendous mob of Paris for seventy 
hours, almost without repose, with- 
out sleep or food, when thae was 
no other man in France bold enough 
or wise enough to take that supreme 
part; and ended by guiding that 
most aimless of revolutions to a 
peaceful conclusion, for the moment 
at least. It was not Lamartine’s fault 
that the Empirecameafter him. Long 
before the day of the Empire had 
come he had fallen from his momen- 
tary elevation, and lost all influence 
over his country. But his down- 
fall cannot efface the fact that he 
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did actually reign, and reign benefi- 
cently, subduing and controlling 
the excited nation, saving men’s 
lives and the balance of society. 
We know no other poet who has 
had such a chance afforded him, 
and few men who have acquitted 
themselves so well in oue of the 
most difficult and dangerous posi- 
tions which it is possible for a man 
to hold. 

The end of his life, which was 
spent obscurely, faded away amid 
many clouds; and it is better that 
we should not attempt to enter into 
that record of perpetual debt and 
shifting impecuniosity. The nation 
itself came, we think more than 
once, to the rescue of the poet; 
and he went on until his very end 
publishing and republishing, fol- 
lowing reminiscence with remin- 
iscence, in a feverish strain for 
money, which it is painful to con- 
template. The causes of this we 
need not enter into; but, well en- 
dowed as his family had left him, 
sole heir of all the uncles and aunts 
who had sat heavily upon his early 
life, he died poor and deprived of 
almost everything. When a man 
has to come pitifully before the 
world and explain how, to retain 
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Milly, he sells another bit of him- 
self, another volume of ‘ Confidences,’ 
to the eager bookseller—making, one 
feels, capital of the very sympathy 
excited—the situation is too painful 
and bumbling to be dwelt upon. 
Lamartine’s sun went down amid 
those clouds. But the man is dead, 
and his generation are disappearing 
off the scene, and France has per- 
haps more debts to him than she 
has; ever been able to pey- He 
never led her intentionally astray, 
from one end of his career to the 
other. If his adoration of love is 
sometimes sickly, and his senti- 
mentality maudlin, and the ideal 
world he framed a narrow and poor 
world, filled with but one monot- 
onous strain of weak passion—it 
is at the same time a pure love 
which he idolises, a virtuous ideal, 
which, according to his lights, he 
endeavours to set forth. And in 
his fugitive pieces there . dwells 
often the very sweetness of the 
woods and fields—a homely gentle 
atmosphere of moral quiet and 
beauty. It is for these, and not 
for the exaggerated poetical maun- 
dering of his larger poems, that 
his’ name will be remembered in 


‘ the: world. 
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MR. THACKERAY’S SKETCHES. 


Ir is just cleven years since 
the author of ‘Vanity Fair’ and 
‘The Newcomes’ passed away from 
among us, in ali the power and 
vigour of life, unexhausted by the 
labour which a toiling literary man, 
more almost than any other profes- 
sional worker, has to go through on 
his way to that highest eminence of 
success which so few ever reach. 
He had been an artist, he had been 
a journalist, he had been, strange as 
it seems to say so, only a semi- 
successful writer for many years of 
his life, writing books which got 
their full meed of approbation only 
after his great work had carried 
him at a leap to the summit of pop- 
ularity. At last, however, he had 
attained all that the ambition of an 
author could desire—the readiest 
and most enthusiastic welcome for 
all that he chose to give to the 
world, the plaudits of all whose 
applause was worth caring for, along 
with that echo from the crowd 
which is the true test of fame in 
the wider sense of the word; and 
so much solid reward for his labours 
as gave substance and meaning to 
all the rest. His life, as everybody 
knows, had been overshadowed by 
one of the heaviest domestic clouds 
that can come upon a young man 
in the beginning of his career, 
which he had borne manfully with 
courage and patience and cheerful 
steadfastness; and in the blessed 
course of compensating time had 
recovered through his children the 
happiness of home. All this, for- 
tunately, he had attained while still 
in the full flood of a genial and 
friendly existence. His labours were 
many, but they were at length fully 
recompensed; and no failure of 


strength warned him to leave them 
off. He had troops of friends and 
universal appreciation and honour 
wherever he went; his name was one 
of the foremost in his country, and 
his character understood and loved. 
Thus happy was he above the as- 
saults of adverse fortune and all 
those evils which in his day he had 
met and encountered like a man, 
when suddenly in the night, without 
warning or the knowledge even 
of those most dear to him, there 
came a secret messenger and sum- 
moned him unexpectedly out of all 
this warmth and comfort. Without 
time to breathe a last wish or say 
a farewell, he was withdrawn from 
the world in the strength of life, in 
the fulness of fame and of genius. 
There is something very terrible to 
the common imagination in such a 
fate: no lingering of sickness or 
long languor of suffering affects the 
mind so much as the shock and 
terror of a sudden disappearance 
like this; and yet, when we con- 
sider it calmly, what could be more 
happy? All the growing shadows 
of mortality, the waning days, the 
fading light, the time when desire 
fails and the grasshopper becomes 
a burden, are escaped by such a 
swift conclusion. Of all things 
there is nothing so sad as the last 
chapter in life, through which the 
old man lingers, seeing his friends 
drop around him, and mournfully 
awaiting the moment when he too 
shall drop, like so many others, into 
the long-waiting and clearly visible 
grave. But in the other case all 
these sorrows are avoided. The 
mab who dies in middle age has all 
that is best in life without its sad- 


dest drawbacks and burdens; and- 
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there are cases in which so sudden 
a death seems a special privilege of 
heaven to those who have stood 
bravely at their post, and borne the 
heat of the day and thesore labours 
of life without fear or flinching. 
This was what our great humorist 
did, bravely, tenderly, steadfastly, 
through pangs and discouragements 
which would have taken the heart 
out of many acommon man, And 
in the midst of his days, in the full 
flush of his fame, while yet his eye 
was not dim nor his force abated, 
but when by strain and determina- 
tion he had fulfilled the task he put 
upon himself and provided for those 
most dear to him—then he was tak- 
en away at a stroke, his work, uncom- 
pleted, dropping from his hands, 

Of the life thus ended no formal 
record has been made; nor indeed 
has any memento of it been given 
to the world till now. And there 
is something unusually touching 


in the publication at this especial* 


moment of the book of sketches, 
reproduced. from the scraps and 
fragments which Thackeray left 
behind him. It is not the great 
author, the social philosopher and 
moralist, the famous writer of 
novels, the cynic, as some men 
think him, but a domestic figure, 
all softened, mellowed, and _ illu- 
minated by tender lights of love, 
which appears to us in this volume 
with genial smile and playful looks, 
kindest, gentlest, most indulgent 
of men, “ my father,” no other title 
thought of. His children were 
moved to this undertaking by nat- 
ural displeasure at the publication 
of a book professing to contain his 
drawings and called by his name, in 
which much extraneous matter was 
mixed up, and youthful scribbles 
that did him no manner of justice. 
After they had undertaken this 
gentle revenge upon the intruders 
who attempted to ezploiter his 
memory, the work grew upon them, 
charming tehm with a thousand 
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soft recollections of their own early 
days and his constant tenderness. 
The consultations and arrangements 
and anxious selection of what was 
best, the oversight and care required 
to make sure that the reproduction 
was as perfect as possible, charmed 
and interested beyond measure the 
two whom he had left behind, and 
to whom he had been the most be- 
loved and playful companion as well 
as the kindest of fathers. What 
talks there were of the past, what 
fond thoughfs and natural tears, out 
of which time had taken the bitter- 
ness! Alas! before the book came 
to the world, there was but one left 
to look over, with a pang of renewed 
and added anguish, the records of 
the old life, of which she alone re- 
mained the sole survivor. Like her 
father, though many years younger, 
out of her happiness and hopes, 
in the flush of womanly maturity 
and domestic blessedness, Thack- 
eray’s youngest daughter, Mrs. Leslic 
Stephen, had been taken away 
like him, the abrupt messenger 
coming to her also like a thief 
in the night. And now what the 
two planned and guided to the 
verge of publication, the one puts 
silently forth .into the world. A 
more touching monument of the 
little group now severed, father and 
daughters, just caught in their do- 
mestic life by that side gleam of 
fame, which reveals without profan- 
ity the sanctity of the now vacant 
home, could not by possibility be 
given to the public. 

After what we have said, and 
with the tears in our voice, we can- 
not turn at once to the book itself, 
so full of genial fun and amused 
perception of everything that was 
going on in those days that are 
past. The man himself was more 
memorable, more noticeable than 
his sketches. No memoir of him 
has been given to the world; and, 
indeed, the memoirs of his contem- 
poraries which have come into be- 
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ing give little encouragement for 
that vulgarising and undesirable 
process. It would be better for the 
fame, and better for the personal 
appreciation, which we give with 
no ungrudging hand to those who 
please us, if the art of biography 
were less largely and less volubly 
exercised ; and Thackeray’s children 
have done well to obey his injunc- 
tions. But yet, if it had been pos- 
sible to put in a book the life 
which was so full of suffering and 
patience, of disappointment,of gaicty, 
and love, and laughter, and tears, 
what a picture it might have made ! 
Such glimpses of it as his friends 
have put aside in their recollec- 
tions are full of the interest which 
attends every courageous warfare 
with trouble and sorrow, manfully 
carried on, not without sinkings of 
the heart, not without failures and 
imperfections, yet always showing 
steadfast progress: the head aloft, 
the heart brave even when near 
breaking; and many a jest and 
laugh breaking in between, sweet, 
natural gaiety which defied grief; 
and all the tricks and quips of 
humour ready to burst forth on the 
very edge of pain, and mock it, 
though the jester felt it to the 
depths of his kind and tender soul. 
There is no such true symbol of 
life, we have often thought, as the 
progress of a ship over the sea, set- 
ting out in full and fresh array of 
perfect sails and spars, flags flying, 
the waves crisping round the adven- 
turous bows, caressing them with 
soft splash and rush and playful 
sprinkling of spray, the wind like 
laughter in the cordage: till the 
storm comes, seizing the vessel in 
a sudden agony, making her reel 
and shiver, stripping her bare, and 
tossing her like a nutshell between 
the black sky and blacker sea. 
Then after the shock comes a pause, 
and one feels again a throb of pur- 

in the battered thing, a work- 
ing of the helm in obstinate resist- 
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ance to the waves, a conscious 
struggle of the humanity within 
against the terrible forces without; 
and then a gradual recovery and 
steadying of the shattered hull, a 
shaking out of the torn canvas, a re- 
newed progress with all the old gay 
accompaniments, as if the storm 
had never been —till the next 
comes. So it is with every man 
and woman. Caught out of their 
first confidence in life to a fierce 
struggle with some gigantic primi- 
tive misery, for a moment crushed 
and silenced, then -coming to life 
again with sobs and choking breath, 
setting a brave face to the world 
and to their trouble, keeping on, 
overcoming, growing gay—till the 
next assault, which, like the first, 
is shaken off too after a time; the 
bleeding, throbbing, suffering crea- 
ture never giving up its individual 
protestation against everything less 
noble than that patient, courageous, 


‘persistent life which was not given 


by God to be crushed, but to be main- 
tained. Those who sink in sullen 
woe and make no resistance, and 
those who are beaten down into a 
dull and dismal languor of weak- 
ness, are not half so interesting or 
attractive as the valiant soul which 
cries and weeps and laughs and 
straggles, and will not be ‘subdued 
whatever happens. Of such was 
Thackeray. How he righted him- 
self after the commotions through 
which he passed—how he took up 
his burden and bore it like a 
man — how even in his youth 
he made himself the tender nurse 
of his little children, and denied 
himself, and held on, tears in his 
heart if not in his eyes, but smiles 
on his face, with outbreaks of merry 
laughter and jest and song, blossom- 
ing over the tribulations and priva- 
tions and hard struggles of life,—this 
is a story which we have no com- 
mission to tell, nor even the know- 
ledge necessary to do so; but which 
is known to many, as spectator 
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know a portion of the drama going 
on before them —though it was 
never revealed or debased through 
partial telling, by himself. 

The character of his genius, how- 
ever, and the way in which it came 
to maturity, is safer ground, and 
here we may speak without hesita- 
tion, The first profession he pro- 
posed to himself seems to have been 
that of an artist, and his first books 
even, after the pen gained the day 
over the pencil, were illustrated by 
himself. From art he naturally 
strayed into writing, working at 
both together for many of the best 
years of his life, writing for the 
papers like his own Warrington, 
and forming that light opinion of 
the powers of those who did so, 
which he afterwards embodied in 
the talk of his favourite char- 
acter. Then came ‘Sketch-books,’ 
containing that curious amalgama- 
tion of the two crafts which no one 
had done more completely than 
himself—the literature a picture in 
words, the picture a piece of literary 
composition ; and he had worked in 
this way for years without ever com- 
ing to any particular success, when 
‘Vanity Fair’ suddenly burst forth, 
convincing all fit critics in a mo- 
ment that here was a work of 
genius, Without any further delay 
or question he came at once to the 
very highest rank, with but two 
rivals who could keep level ground 
with him—the fine imagination of 
the late Lord Lytton, and the lower 
yet popular and undeniable genius 
of Dickens. Of these three, Thack- 
eray was the one who carried him- 
self most entirely into his work. 
He had the variety, the changeable- 
ness, the power of rapid transforma- 
tion which is to be found only in 
the finest intelligences. He was by 
turns humorous, contemptuous, ten- 
der—a moralist, a jester, a laughing 
philosopher, a cynic; yet with a 
vein of pathos infinitely touching 
and true, which went to the hearts 
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of his readers. The common- 
re was not in him. Whenever 
e looked at a scene it began to 
twinkle all‘ over with lamps of 
meaning, gleams of humour and fun 
that lit up the landscape, and sud- 
den tears that fell before you knew, 
and, before you knew, were dried by 
as sudden laughter. He loved the 
paradoxes of nature too well per- 
haps to content, at least at the out- 
set, the matter-of-fact reader; and 
he had a pleasure in showing not 
only what lingerings of tenderness 
and good feeling there might be in 
some disreputable sinner, but what 
foolishness and _ pettiness might 
dwell in the bosoms of good men. 
This latter peculiarity made him 
often misunderstood by those inno- 
cent critics who are more fond of 
abstract virtue in a book than of 
the real weaknesses and shadows of 
humanity—or who, at least, insist 
upon some one exhibition of an 
author’s faith in the ideal. But 
Thackeray could not consent to 
worship the abstract virtues. The 
moment he caught sight of them, a 
gleam of not unkindly malice awoke 
in his eye. Love of mischief, love 
of contradiction, impelled an on- 
slaught. The very perfection of the 
outline drawn forth before him filled 
him with longing to pull it to pieces, 
When he had done this, as likely 
as not he might put the ragged 
pieces kindly together again, or even 
show: you how much better than 
you thought, was the being whom 
he refused to allow you to take 
on trust at all. Nobody has done 
such credit to the stupid gentleman 
with his good instincts aud dull 
et noble loyalty and steadfastness. 
ough he pretended to reject the 
very idea of a hero, it was he who 
first revealed to the world the heroic 
ossibilities of truth and of suffer- 
ing that might exist in such a radi- 
mentary being as his Rawdon Craw- 
ley, or in the bosom of a poor little 
dissipated, stupid Foker — moved 
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thereto, no doubt, by something of 
the same love of paradox and whim- 
sicai pathetic preference for the 
people whom nobody else could be 
found to defend or stand up for. It 
pleased his kind fantastic humour to 
throw its softest gleams upon the 
meanest places, and abash you with 
revelations of good just where you felt 
most confident that nothing good 
could be found, He has never at- 
tempted to draw a perfect character, 
except, perhaps, Colonel Newcome, 
who, but for the alloy of a little bom- 
bast and innocent vanity in his first 
appearances, would be as pure a hero 
as the greatest idealist could desire. 
But such a character as Becky Sharp, 
for instance, though she captivated 
the world, frightened many a gentle 
reader who found in that bad but 
charming young person the type of 
woman in whom the author delight- 
ed, and could not pardon him for 
the foolishness of his Amelia, his 
good heroine, whose sweetness was 
as exasperating as the iniquities of 
the other were delightful. The 
gradual working out of Becky is 
an effort more sustained than any- 
thing which the mere charm of the 
paradox could account for; and yet 
that piquant contradiction of com- 
mon belief runs through every 
detail, and enlivens the labour in 
a way which even the eommon 
spectator can understand. Her 
selfishness yet good-nature, her en- 
tire indifference to everything but 
her own interest, yet real power of 
self-sacrifice when that is necessary, 
and faculty of pleasing and making 
happy those whom she is using 
for her own purposes, are quite 
captivating to the imagination. 
We are entirely sorry, and sympa- 
thise in her genuine regret, at not 
being able to marry old Sir Pitt 
when he proposes to her, notwith- 
standing all the ludicrous baseness 
of the situation; and throughout, 
the pluck, the dauntlessness, the 
brightness, the unfailing resources of 


Becky triumph over our moral sense, 
and carry us with her almost to the 
end of her career. Wehave always 
thought that her indifference to her 
child was a mistake in the picture, 
unless it is indeed a deliberate de- 
parture, when things become tragic, 
from the lighter principle of the 
beginning, which was to keep us 
always in good-humour with the 
most perfectly good-humoured of 
heroines. The original Becky made 
her little pupils love her, and would 
no doubt have secured her son as 
her partisan too, had not her sun 
begun to go down, and the tragical 
shadows of the conclusion required 
that we should be willing to permit 
her disappearance among them. It 
is the only failure in this wonder- 
ful effort of art. But Thackeray’s 
genius was averse to endings: its 
very greatness lay in the clear 
perception he had of the frag- 
mentary, broken, always begin- 
ning never ending character of life ; 
that strange principle of immortality 
in the midst of mortality, which 
balks all rules, scorns experience, 
ignores age, and never allows itself 
to come to any solemnity of con- 
clusion so long as existence itself 
goes on—a mystery without close. 
This is not the time, however, 
to enter into any discussion of 
Thackeray’s works, Whatever he 
did he inspired with that wealth 
of variety, that whimsical play 
of life, that rapid change of sen- 
timent and glimmering of broken 
lights and shadows, which are char- 
acteristic of him. His narrative was 
a long-continued flow of conversation 
following the wanderings of a play- 
ful fancy, digressing, returning, stop- 
ping to throw a stone there, a flower 
here—to point out many a passing 
incident, which was subtly worked 


in, you could not tell how, to the 


story and the subject before him. 
Other artists might use a broader 
treatment, and put in with more 
historical seriousness the carefully- 
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posed figures of their composition ; 
but as you followed out his long- 
continued monologue from point to 
point, the people you met there 
stood forth as if you had met them 
in the streets, dotted out with bits 
of insignificant detail, with jest and 
laughter and sudden pathetic sug- 
gestion and flash of merry ridicule 
—not rigid portraits any one of 
them, but breathing, living, doing 
wise and foolish things, as real as 
the daylight. Once or twice only 
in the whole circle of his creations 
his sweet temper and genial tolera- 
tion failed him, and a gleam of vin- 
dictiveness lights up the landscapes ; 
generally he is good to everybody, 
even to the good people whom it is 
his instinct to avoid, because every- 
body else approves of them, but 
whom he never seizes upon savagely 


as some great writers do. The banter 


which he employs is penetrating, 
and turns the victim inside out, it 
is true—but there is no malignity in 
the sleight of hand with which he 
peels off the wrappings which con- 
ceal all that is poor and pitiful and 
false from the common eye. Even 
in his graver moments the gleam of 
fun is never quite out of his cyes, 
but lurks there ready to light up 
again all the lesser details of the 
subject, and relieve the mind from 
the painful strain of moral disen- 
chantment, If we touch the depths 
for a moment, and feel the indignant 
swell of pain over injustice, next 
page sends us on laughing at the 
poor figure which the tyrant cuts, 
or the petty vengeance which turns 
the sinner’s bed into one of thorns, 
not roses. The very love of variety 
in him, and inability to harp upon 
one string, takes bitterness out of 
his satire. Perhaps the conclusion 
is less highly moral, and the laugh, 
though half sad, which rounds the 
whole is more hopeless than de- 
nunciation ; but, such as it is, it has 
been the utterance of some of the 
finest of human intelligences; and 
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how many of us are glad to take 
refuge in~it amid all the miseries 
and confusions of the world ! 

The character of Mr. Thackeray’s 
illustrations has always struck our- 
selves as very quaintly original. 
Quite independent of their merit 
as art, they were always to some 
extent literary compositions, and 
full of the very spirit of the writer, 
or rather, which is more distinct 
still, of the spirit in which he wrote. 
Those comic or sentimental person- 
ages had always a consciousness of 
the reader which goes against the 
very principle of illustration, and yet 
was most oddly illustrative of the 
author’s prevailing turn of mind 
and feeling. The first that occurs 
to us as an example of what we say, 
is a little picture which we remem- 
ber among the illustrations of the 
‘Rose and the Ring,’ and in which 
a certain pretty little Betsinda, the 
small heroine with whom that 
charming extravaganza begins, is 
dancing before the king and queen, 
with the much-hoped-for remunera- 
tion of a bun before her eyes. The 
little creature looks at us out of her 
few slight lines of engraving, taking 
us into her confidence, with a whole 
volume of fun in her eyes. How 
grand they are! what old guys and 
sham potentates! she is saying ; 
and what fun it is to be making 
believe to look up to them and think 
their approbation so much worth 
gaining! The same feeling runs 
through all the pictures, It is at 
us, not at her companions in the 
scene, that Becky is always looking , 
with a twinkle in her eye of confi- 
dential amusement. She takes in 
everybody about her, but she knows 
she does not take in the reader; 
therefore she elevates her little eye- 
brow and gives him a glanee out of 
the corner of her demure eyes. She 
has no concealments from him—he 
understands what are the real feel- 
ings in her mind, and knows her 
schemes, and has a certain sympathy 
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in what she is aiming at. This is 
not the principle upon which any 
ordinary illustrator could work ; (if, 
alas! illustrators had any principle 
of work at all except how tc get it 
out of their hands with the least 
trouble!) but it is very telling in its 
way, in the peculiar circumstances 
which make the writer and the il- 
lustrator the same person, When 
he takes the pencil into his hand, 
the familiar instrument, first-used- 
and-dreamt-of tool, becomes so 
much more entirely himself than 
even his pen, that what he does 
for us in the course of his narra- 
tive, showing us all the world be- 
hind the scenes and the strings 
by which his puppets are pulled— 
the personages of the story them- 
selves do for us in the pictures, 
laughing stealthily over their shoul- 
ders, and throwing a revelation in 
a look with imperceptible nod and 
gesture which we alone are sup- 
posed to see. A reflection of his own 
countenance, with its half-laughing 
half-benign expression and air of 
spectatorship, steals into the faces 
of his characters. They become con- 
scious all at once of playing their 
parts, and of playing them not 
badly, except for us who have heard 
all about it, and know precisely 
what is going on. 

This curious characteristic of one 
portion of his work would show how 
entirely Thackeray’s heart was in this 
lighter and more casual branch of his 
labours, if we did not know already 
how he loved the art which was not 
to be his vocation in life. This is 
a feeling which has been shared by 
many great artists, as all the world 
knows. Something by which they 
were not destined to ‘gain their 
power has been the beloved ideal 
pursuit of their souls. Thackeray 
was too sensible not to be aware 
when he had at last made the grand 
step which carried him at once to 
reputation and fortune, and it is 
impossible to imagine that he had 


not real enjoyment in work so thor- 
oughly marked with all the peculi- 
arities of his character, and which 
was so evidently enjoyable; but to 
his Jatest days his pencil was his 
favourite and most cherished instru- 
ment. “The hours which he spent 
upon his drawing-blocks and sketch- 
book brought no fatigue or weari- 
ness; they were of endless interest 
and amusement to him, and rested 
him when he was tired,” says his 
daughter. Few men so great in 
one way have a secondary pursuit 
cherished by themselves by which 
they can keep still a little world apart 
from the public for their own enjoy- 
ment and that of their friends, But 


this was Thackeray’s fortunate posi-- 


tion. When Dante drew his angel, 
according to the poet, it was for the 
lady of his thoughts, the supreme 


Beatrice alone; and when Raphael . 


‘‘ with the silver-pointed pencil, 
Else he only used to draw Madonnas,”’’ 


made sonnets instead, that too was 
“ once, and only once, and for one 
only.” True to all poetic nature is 
this desire— ; 


** No artist lives and loves that longs not 

(Ab the prize!) to find his love a lan- 
uage 
Fit and fair and simple and sufficient, 
Using nature that’s an art to others. 
Not this one time art that’s turned his 
nature. 

Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 
None but would forego his proper dowry. 
Does he paint? he fain would write a 


poem, 
Does he write? he fain would paint a 
picture. 
Put to proof art alien to the artist’s, 
Once, and only once, and for one only, 
So to be the man, and leave the artist, 
Gain the man’s joy, miss the artist’s 
sorrow.” 


It was not, however, the wistful 
depth of this supreme devotion which 
moved Thackeray. There are cut- 
tings-off and impoverishments of life 
which are more pathetic than the 
deepest sorrows which can be ex- 
pressed in words. The “once, and 
only once, and for one only,” was 
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not permitted to the warm heart 
and tender soul of our great hu- 
morist; but he had—and who will 
say there was not sufficient com- 
pensation in it?—the sweet alterna- 
tive of children to please by the art 
which was not his art, and friends 
to entertain and a home to enliven. 
He did this instead of the Dante- 
picture .and the Raphael-sonnets, 
for which his life had no place. 
In their languors of childish sick- 
ness, in the times he was absent 
from them, even when they had 
other children to entertain and 
wanted help for their simple merry- 
making, the great writer took his 
pencil and drew pictures for his little 
daughters and their little friends. 
No one thought anything of those 
works of love which were lavished 
upon them, which were done for 
play, in moments when the world 
and its thoughts were absent—until 
now, when time and death have 
given sacredness to everything he 
touched, when the heirs of his love 
and of his gifts bring this little 
basket of fragments with tender 
hands, to'throw a gleam of tearful 
yet smiling light upon the records 
of their’‘now empty home. 

It is the associations which thus 
hang about it, and which, even to 
those who knew nothing of him, 
must throw a touching light upon 
the character of Thackeray, that 
give its chief interest to this book. 
No new revelation of talent or 
capability is in it; the drawings 
are many of them extremely clever, 
and the scraps of description whim- 
sical and charming; but that which 
gives it a special character is the 
glow of domestic ease and cheerful 
leisure, the reflection of a peaceful 
home, the friendly, genial gleams of 
side light, showing the man in his 
least serious moments, which we 
find enshrined within its pages. 
What prodigality and wealth of 
work it shows! Sitting at his 
table, talking, no doubt, to his 
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friends or his children, here are the 
heads he scribbles on a page, with 
playful extravagance, for want of 
thought, like the milk-boy’s whistle. 
Here are the designs, ideas, and in- 
tentions never carried out, or reflec- 
tions of things which were after- 
wards carried out, and which we 
remember in more elaborate guise 
in other publications. How little 
he thought of these chance produc- 
tions is very touchingly described 
in Miss Thackeray’s preface. “The 
pictures were rarely preserved by 
himself,” she says, “nor put away 
by us with any care. The familiar 
stream flowed on, loved but un- 
heeded by us; and among the many 
drawings he devised, only a certain 
number remain in our possession. 
In all my remembrance, he never 
had one of his own drawings framed ; 
and when I was a child I remember 
a great scrap-book which was given 
me to play with, and to work my 
will upon. I can only once remem- 
ber a questioning word from him 
concerning some scissor-points with 
which I had ornamented some of 
his sketches. In later years, by 
his desire, I have washed off the 
drawings from many and many a 
wood-block ; and I remember once 
destroying his whole day’s work in 
my anxiety to be of use, But 
although he certainly never wished 
us to make much of his work, all 
that belonged to it and to his art was 
of vivid and scrious reality to him, 
and of unfailing interest and sug- 
gestion.” This affords us, we think, 
a picture better than any of the 
pictures that follow—more genial, 
coming home to the multitude, 
which is slow about art, but has 
perceptions in every point of nature, 
Men of letters sometimes watch 
over their fame with a jealous care 
which makes an audience even of 
the family: circle; but these are 


‘generally lesser lights of the fir- 


mament; and true genius with any 
greatness in it seldom glorifies 
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itself at the expense of the sim- 
plicity of nature. Thackeray at 
home was not the great author but 
the dear father, whose thousand 
tender qualities were far more dear 
to his children than the fame which 
was extraneous and out of place in 
that warm domestic centre. What 
he could do and did do, was little 
to those to whom he himself was 
everything. “The familiar stream 
flowed on, loved but unheeded.” 
What description could be given 
more natural and more affecting ? 
Throughout the volume those soft 
family touches make up the charm 
and interest. -The lions that figured 
in the ‘ Rose and the Ring,’ roaring 
and rushing, were scribbled off to 
enliven a childish sick-bed; and 
the ingenious and tricky devices of 
the pack of cards had a somewhat 
similar origin. Sometimes without 
thought, mere idle occupation of the 
busy brain and hand which had no 
comprehension of sheer do-nothing- 
ness—sometimes, on the contrary, 
giving the affectionate zest of work 
for them, to the empty hours in 
which he was separated from the 
creatures he loved best—the running 
accompaniment of his life is noted 
on these fragmentary pages. Some- 
times the drawing is vigorous and 
powerful, with meaning in it. Some 
times it is nothing more than the 
scribblings of a blotting-book ; but 
however it comes, it shows us the 
soft measure, the undertone of har- 
mony, the tune to which his life 
was set. 

The immediate object of the pub- 
lication, however, is to give a little 
genuine memento of Thackeray, and 
of the style which was peculiarly 
his own, with the sanction of such 
authority as marks the work authen- 
tic. The ‘Orphan of Pimlico,’ 
which gives its name to the publica- 
tion, is a very slight sketch in the 
style of the ‘Novels by Popular 
Authors,’ of which already we have 
various specimens from his hand. 


Miss Maria Theresa Wiggleworth, 
“for many years governess in fami- 
lies of the highest distinction,” and 
whose irreproachable character is 
supported by reference to the “re- 
vered clergy of the district,” is not, 
however, presented to us asa parody, 
but upon her merits ; and the tale of 
love, despair, betrayal and punish- 
ment, which she tells in the most 
elegant language, is illustrated with 
the portraits of all the fine people 
concerned, in various sensational 
moments, ’ ending with a tragical 
tableau, in which a weak-minded 
husband and a wicked lover perish 


almost at the same moment, and. 


general woe is distributed in just 
proportion to all concerned. Both 
the composition of this highly 
moral, exciting, and mournful tale, 
and its illustrations, are eminently 
characteristic. They were first “ be- 
gun at Kensington, one evening by 
lamp-light ;” and done in scraps, the 
last first, with the caprice of a 
family joke, filling the quiet even- 
ings with fun and laughing occupa- 
tion. Another set of drawings deal 
with the adventures of Prince Polo- 
nio, a precursor apparently of Prince 
Giglio, the hero of the * Rose and the 
Ring.’ “In the first page (which 
has drifted away into some unknown 
space) the travellers come upon a 
mysterious personage, called the 


Little Assessor of Tiibingen, lying - 


asleep under a tree, with blue fac- 
ings to his coat. My father would 
never explain who the little As- 
sessor was, or What he was doing. 
He said it was a mystery.” The 
playing-cards belong to the same 
playful portion of holiday-work, All 
kinds of imaginations play about 
the black and red pips, which come 
in with the most whimsical effect, 
thanks to the skilful manipulation 
of the artist, Sometimes they are 
black “nigger” faces, illustrating 
fantasies of his American tours— 
sometimes historical siJhouettes. A 
three of clubs, in which the Duke 
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of Marlborough is the hero, one 
spot representing his own pigtail, 
another that of his horse, and a 
third nestling in his cocked hat, is 
very clever. The red cards require 
still more pains and trouble; and 
the back view of Miss Smith at the 
piano, with a diamond let into her 
shoulders, in delightful adaptation 
to the costume of the period, is al- 
most as good as the scene represent- 
ing “ Napoleon in the midst of the 
Old Guard,” where one of the spots 
of the eight of diamonds comes into 
the dress of the emperor with the 
most admirable effect. “ My fa- 
ther once said,” says Miss Thack- 
eray, “ that one of the achievements 
of his life which had given him 
most unalloyed satisfaction, was the 
introduction of Napoleon’s waist- 
coat as it appears in this battle- 


scene.” Never was more delight- 
ful, gerial foolery. Dr. Birch’s 
school, perhaps a less elevated 


effort, ought to go to the heart of 
all schoolboys, with the comical 
victim in the foreground, and the 
ruefu! faces of the “boys who go 
up next.” These are nothings, the 
reader will perceive; yet they are 
full both of fun and pathos, and 
more significant of the workman 
than matters much more important. 

Along with this genial play of 
exuberant and delightful nonsense, 
are a few more elaborate drawings. 
Perhaps the best of these is the 
figure (as is, supposed) of a gentle- 
man with whom the public made 
acquaintance at Mrs, Perkins’s ball. 
“This drawing,” Miss Thackeray 
says, entering into it with heredi- 
tary humour, “ may recall Mr. Fre- 
derick Minchin, in the vivacity fof 
early youth, before he had attained 
to that quiet dignity for which he 
was afterwards remarkable.” The 
flying figure of this, alas! now some- 
what antiquated beau, in high black 
stock and collar—airy as Terpsi- 
chore herself, yet serious as all great 
performers are, in full impulse of a 
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dance less languid than those we 
are now used to see—is delightful, 
He is afloat, but decorous, poised in 
air, yet, one feels sure, certain never 
to come down upon any partner’s 
toes, or otherwise commit himself 
by pranks unbecoming the perfect 
propriety of this model of all the 
graces of the ball-room. This is 
pure comedy on its genteelest level. 
There is a touch of tragedy, however, 
in the somewhat appalling little 
picture of children playing in the 
Glasgow gutters—a drawing in 
which there is almost a Hogarthian 
touch, in its keen perception of the 
misery and unloveliness of the little 
group, which yet are not beyond 
the reach of childish grace and 
mirth. The two Scotch sketches, 
indeed, are little favourable to our 
beloved country. A more truculent 
audience could scarcely have been 
than the MacGuffies and MacDuffies 
whom the lecturer sees before him, 
and whose harsh countenances he 
leaves on record. Let us hope we 
are not quite so appalling in the 
flesh. One of the most amusing of 
the sketches is that which represents 
the interior of a railway carriage, 
in which an old clergyman is lec- 
turing a poor lady convicted of 
having the objectionable publica- 
tion in her hand, on the enormity 
of reading ‘Punch’ (in its early 
days), while Thackeray himself and 
Douglas Jerrold look on and 
listen on the adjoining bench. 
“Are you aware who are the 
conductors of that paper? and that 
they are Chartists, deists, atheists, 
anarchists, and socialists to a man? 
I have it on the best authority that 
they meet together once-a-week in 
a tavern in St. Giles’s, where they 
concoct their infamous print. The 
chief part of their income is derived 
from threatening letters, which they 
send to the nobility and gentry. 
Their principal writer is a returned 
convict.” To this conversation Jer- 
rold is listening in the corner, with 
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eyes looking back, and a comic 
solemnity, while Thackeray himself 
grins genial with benign counte- 
nance, The incident is said to 
have really occurred, and it is easy 
to understand the amusement which 
the two must have got out of it. 
We think we know the benevolent 
clerical critic who gives so fair and 
friendly an account of the “ infam- 
‘ ous print.” 

It is, however, impossible to go 
over the book in detail. There is 
nothing but fun and nonsense in it, 
and yet, curiously enough, the im- 
pression it makes is entirely tender 
and pathetic. We are less amused 
than touched by the soft breath of 
recollections, the love so delicately 
shadowed out, without a word that 
can profane or even vulgarise its 
sacredness, of which these pages 
are full. To those who knew 
Thackeray, this delicate suggestion 
. of him must, we do not doubt, come 
home with wonderful meaning ; but 
even to those who did not know 
the man, such indications of him as 
are to be found here will be more 
valuable than the details of vul- 
gar volumes of biography. The 
world has nothing to do with 
the private griefs and struggles 
of a man who respects his own 
privacy, and chooses to preserve it, 
none the less that he is a great 
author, and much in the eye of the 
world. To those who like.to ex- 
cite and to satisfy the curiosity of 
the crowd, there may be nothing 
undignified, nothing paltry, in the 
desire to appeal to the public for 
a posthumous arbitration of their 
difficulties and quarrels. But Mr. 
Thackeray was not of this disposi- 
tion, and we think he was right, 
Yet without any story given, or any 
secrets disclosed, here is a sketch of 
him, shadowy and slight as his 
own sketches, telling little, yet all 
that it is needful to know. The 
cold critic who does not care for such 
a true and affecting human revela- 





tion, may think the drawings of buat 
little importance to be thus carefully 
reproduced; but with all whose 
interest in his character has ever 
been awakened every line will tell, 
and the least careful of the pictures 
will be probably the most interest- 
ing. A solemn document formally 
drawn up does not give us half so 
much information about the writer 
as does the bit of blotting-paper or 
torn scrap out of his waste-basket, 
upon which he has jotted down in- 
advertently the vagaries that crossed 
his mind during the writing of it— 
the trying of a new pen, or effort 
to get the old one in order. The 
scribblings of Thackeray’s amused 
and amusing fancy are so many 
windows into the man, by which 
we may see his real heart; and 
how genial is all we find, how full 
of innocent fun and light-hearted- 
ness, that lightness of heart which 
is the happiest gift of God, and ac- 
companies its possessor through 
good and evil fortune, giving him 
moments of gaiety in the midst of 
trouble, and keeping him alive! 
Those unfortunate people who can- 
not get any good of the passing 
gleams of amusement which cross 
the deepest darkness by times, what 
a much harder lot life must be to 
them! But to such a man as this, 
life however checkered is not a 
hard lot. It is full of the sweetest 
compensations—not those artificial 
makings - up which we laugh at 
under the title of poetic justice, but 
compensations of nature, tremblings 
of light through tears, soft out- 
bursts of laughter in the midst of 
sighing, perpetual rebellions of the 
unconquered soul against its secret 
foe, that dread and dull monotony 
which eats out the charm of life. 
Monotony, it is evident, could not 
be where Thackeray was. Nature 
in him was always astir, always 
open-eyed—seeing more than others, 
and generally seeing with genial 
observation, notwithstanding that 
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penetrating insight into the darker 
side of human motive which was in 
him, and which is the one thing 
that impairs his genius to the ideal- 
ist. How a man so full of the milk 
of human kindness, so tender in his 
humour, so warm in his affections, 
should have been gifted just with 
that special perception of the weak- 
nesses and mixed impulses of 
human nature—its deficiency in 
the absolutely good, and perpetual, 
ever visible alloy—looks like one 
of the paradoxes of which he was 
so fond,—but so it was. Perhaps 
the very variety of his mind, refus- 
ing acquiescence in a dull level 
of goodness as much as in every 
other dull level, prompted the 
laughing search for other quali- 
ties and impulses which are 
but too readily found whenever 
they are sought for. But Thack- 
eray was too true a humorist, too 
genial a man, ever to dissect with 
bitterness, The impulse to laugh, 
and to find occasion for laughing, 
might be too strong in bim; but 
even his rebellion against fictitious 
standards, and the sham which 
passes muster in the world, and is 
often more esteemed than the true, 
was never sharp and bitter, It was 
amusement more than indignation 
that moved him; a soft hope, a 
friendly conviction that, after all, 
these foibles and feeblenesses had 
to be judged by “larger, other eyes 
than ours,” ‘was always in his mind ; 
not Ithuriel’s spear revealing the 
baser nature in sudden force of 
native hideousness, but rather a 
twinkling, mischievous illumination 
of many lights suddenly catching 
the sinner when he thought of it 
least, and confounding him by quick 
exposure and ridicule, This was 
natural to his mind, not lofty scorn 
and moral indignation. He loved 
to expose false pretences, to break in 
the paper walls of social falsehood, 
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to show to us the general atmosphere 
of deception, even of ourselves, in 
which so many of us live and 
breathe; but he never judged 
harshly, nor pronounced any bitter 
sentence; and he never failed to 
pay his tribute to the finer and 
truer vature when it came in his 
way. It has been objected to him 
often that his Dobbin had splay 
feet, and that his Amelia was a 
fool. Well—there are fools who 
hold our hearts when wiser folks 
throw them away; and as for poor 
Dobbin’s ugliness, that, too, was one 
of the paradoxes his creator loved. 
He could not contemplate human 
nature without seeing them ; and to 
his temper, that fantastic, pathetic 
contrast of external appearances 
with inward realities was always 
more attractive than any other as- 
pect of life. 

However, no critic will be clever 
enough to find one touch of cyn- 
icism in this tender memorial of 
Thackeray which his children have 
offered so modestly to his friends 
known and unknown—the latter 
class taking in all English readers. 
In one of the poems of his Iris» 
book, we remember, he greets the 
new morning as it rises with the 
thovght that “my little girls are 
waking, and making their prayers 
perhaps for me.” Let the reader 
pardon a defective memory if the 
quotation is not correct. It is as a 
memorial of this most beautiful of 
loves that we receive the little col- 
lection of fragments—kind play and 
pleasantry of the days that are over, 
turned into pathos by death and 
time. Soft fall the dews, soft lie 
the snows, upon the kind father’s 
sleeping head, once astir with crowds 
of tender and of gentle fancies! The 
man of whom such relics only are 
preserved is surely of the namber 
of those whose names smell sweet 
and blossom in the dust. 


R 
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Tue approach of a new patiia- 
mentary session leads most of us to 
speculate on party prospects. Party 
spirit, however, seems to be steadily 
declining, though no doubt, at a 
fitting time and opportunity, it will 
regain its full fire and strength. 
At present Conservatism is too pro- 
sperous, and the Liberals are too 
disorganised and hopeless, for po- 
litical pugnacity to be thoroughly 
developed. On the one side, the 
ablest men see that nothing would 
be gained by disturbing the present 
Administration, and that the pro- 
spect of being able to do so is re- 
mote. On the other side, there is 


something of the feeling which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed at Manchester, that this is 
not the moment at which we ought 
to say anything against our Liberal 


opponents beyond this, that we 
fought them when they were strong 
and menacing, and if ever occasion 
requires it, we shall be ready to 
fight and conquer them again. 

“It is a remarkable fact that, with 
the exception of those whom the 
’ Times’ newspaper aptly designates 
as “a party of impatient folly,” all 
parties in, the State acquiesce in 
Conservative ascendancy, and are 
thoroughly loyal to English institu- 
tions. That is the successful issue 
of party government and self-gov- 
ernment as we see them in their 
maturity in these islands. Party 
conflict is here to a great extent in 
abeyance. But in France, where 
it still rages, a not unreasonable 
confidence is felt that the Conserv- 
ative democracy in that country 
will compel acquiescence in a set- 
tled form of government, and will 
bind over extreme men to keep the 
peace towards the national welfare. 
Party government and self-govern- 
ment are in their itfancy in that 


country; and for the first time a 
constitution is established there 
which all parties have helped, in a 
spirit of compromise, to create, but 
which exists, and will probably 
continue to exist, with the avowed 
hostility of all parties, tempered 
only by the reluctance which each 
has to fly to evils that it knows 
not of. The spectacle which France 
offers is that of heated and violent 
party animosity openly manifested ; 
but beneath it there are symptoms 
of growing self-restraint, a growing 
spirit of compromise, of recognising 
what is practical and practicable, 
and acquiescing in it. In other 
words, there are stronger signs of 
capacity for self-government; but 
party spirit is in youthful vigour 
and spirits, and partly differences 
concern the first principles of social 
existence. In England, however, 
where institutions prevail which 
successive generations have defend- 
ed and adapted to changing circum- 
stances, and which command very 
general homage, it is almost impos- 
sible to define the distinguishing 
principles of the rival factions, When 
Lord Hartington says that the pol- 
icy of the liberal party is to wait 
and criticise, to exercise patience 
and moderation—not to force onthe 


_ country changes for which it is not 


prepared, but to take care that such 
changes, when they come, shall be 
« the result of intelligent conviction 
and reflection and reason,”—what 
reasonable Tory can object? And 
surely no intelligent or educated 
Liberal can condemn this descrip- 
tion by a ministerial chief of the 
attitude of the party which is now 
triumphant. “ A Conservative pol- 
icy, as it seems to me,” said Lord 
Derby, “ tells its own story: to dis- 
trust loud professions and large pro- 
mises; to place no confidence in 
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theories for the regeneration of 
mankind, howéver brilliant and in- 
genious; to believe only in that 
improvement which is steady and 
gradual, and accomplished step by 
step; to compare our actual condi- 
tion, not with the ideal world which 
thinkers may have sketched out, 
but with the condition of other 
countries at the present day, and 
with our own country at other times ; 
to hold fast what we have until 
we are quite sure we can attain to 
something better instead.” Obvi- 
ously, for the present at least, pro- 
bably for years, the acts of the Ad- 
ministration (which in Lord Salis- 
bury’s words regards itself as trustee 
of the national interests, not as the 
representative of a triumphant fac- 
tion), rather than the principles of 
legislation or the existence of in- 
stitutions, will be the battle-ground 
of political contentions, And when- 


ever great changes are required, the 


Tory party is quite as well qualified, 
by its traditions, parliamentary dis- 
cipline, aud the statesmanship of 
its leaders, to inaugurate them, as 
their opponents, to whom “loud 
professions and large promises” ex- 
clusively belong, can rightfully 
claim to be. 

Although our main object is to 
estimate the position of parties in 
England, it is impossible to avoid a 
passing reference to the action of 
Conservative principles in France, 
as it is illustrating the power of a 
Conservative democracy to stay the 
excesses of party spirit, and compel 
respect for order and good govern- 
ment. That violence of republican 
feeling which has made French his- 
tory the terror of the world, has 
passed under the yolk of Conserva- 
tive democracy; the Buonapartists 
appeal to the same authority; the 
exclusive Royalists have failed to 
win its favour. The two parties, 
represented by M, Gambetta and 
the Prince Imperial, have learnt to 
ask themselves not what their more 
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extreme members would like, but 
what the dation itself requires. The 
spirit of compromise and sacrifice, 
of patiently striving for political 
ends through every vicissitude, is 
spreading in France, and brings 
with it a firmer hope of reaching 
a settled constitution and form of 
government. Each party proscribes 
the Bourbons of its own rauks, pur- 
sues its own policy with moderation 
as well as zeal, and in turn profits 
by the chapter of accidents. Each 
has to widen its views; each is com- 
pelled by the great Couservative 
though democratic constituency to 
which it is amenable, to recollect 
that it must reckon with the whole 
nation, and not merely with its own 
devotees and enthusiasts. The Con- 
servative democracy of France, as 
well as that of England, has and: 
exercises the power of making na- 
tional interests predominate over 
the exclusive aims whether of Roy-- 
alists or demagogues. It is grad- 
ually compelling party leaders to 
raise themselves above faction, and 
regard themselves as trustees for 
the national good There can be- 
no greater foe to the true interests 
of self-government than the pre- 
dominating influence of cliques, and 
that influence is immeasurably re-. 
duced when each party in its tarn 
must strive to admit all clatsc- 
within its ranks. 

The consequence is to render the 
last year a memorable period of 
French history, and to illustrate the 
growing Conservatism of France, A. 
year ago the Assembly and the Pre- 
sident divided sovereign power be- 
tween them, holding it by a most 
precarious tenure; while M, Gam- 
betta, the Count de Chambord, and. 
the Prince Imperial, virtually ap- 
pealed over their heads to the con- 
fidence or allegiance of the nation.. 
The President at that time peremp- 
torily demanded the establishmenti 
of a Senate, which should arbitrate: 
in case of difference between him-. 
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self and the Assembly. The parties 
into which the Assembly was divid- 
ed seemed to be united upon no- 
thing save the expediency of delay, 
and it was found impossible to 
frame a constitution. The provi- 
sional Government appeared likely 
to last till the men who had been 
trained to politics under the Legiti- 
mists, the Orleanists, and the Em- 
pire, had mostly disappeared. Pub- 
lic affairs were at a dead-lock; and 
Marshal M‘Mahon seemed doomed 
to remain, contrary to his own ex- 
press stipulation when he took office, 
deprived of a Senate, in himself the 
mere fragment of a constitution 
which it was impossible to complete 
or abolish. The inaction induced 
by excessive rivalry and jealousy 
was followed, far sooner than any 
one expected, by measured and 
cautious progress. A new Cabinet 
acceded to office under M. Buffet; 
and the establishment of a Senate 
soon became an accomplished fact. 
The erection of a second chamber 
was regarded as an aristocratic tri- 
umph; but the republicans shortly 
afterwards, by an unexpected turn 
in the wheel of fortune, secured the 
appointment of the Assembly’s no- 
minees. Having established the 
Senate, the Assembly, for five years 
the depositary of the sovereign 
power of France, decreed its own 
dissolution ; and its successor, whose 
members will be elected for four 
years by universal suffrage, meets 
on the 7th of next month. France 
therefore has, out of the conflict of 
parties, in a spirit of compromise 
evolved a constitution which does 
not represent the absolute triumph 
of any single faction. It has 
dismissed the famous Assembly 
of Bordeaux which gave it peace, 
paid the German indemnity, and 
«leared the country of foreign troops. 
What the current year may have in 
-store remains to be seen. The new 
constitution meets with no favour 
from any one of the three parties 
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of Legitimists, Republicans, and 
Buonapartists; but as each party 
when singly triumphant has in its 
turn conducted France to disaster 
and ruin, it will be a striking tri- 
umph of the Conservative democracy 
if it can compel Parisian factions to 
respect and maintain a form of 
government which all parties have 
assisted to bring about in a parlia- 
mentary manner, unstained by vio- 
lence. 

For ourselves, we welcome this sig- 
nal growth of the power of French 
Conversatism. If the course of the 
elections tends to foster this rela- 
tionship of party, however vehe- 
mently men may differ, they will be 
compelled into the paths of modera- 
tion. The present form of govern- 
ment is the result of compromise ; 
and however much each party may 
dislike it, the difficulty of suspend- 
ing it, the obvious evils of returning 
anarchy, and its advantages to each 
as a barrier against encroachment, 
will probably insure to it a general 
if grudging support. Although we 
have no liking for republican prin- 
ciples and republican forms of gov- 
ernment, this new constitution of 
France, in a country which has tried 
all forms and failed to free itself from 
confusion, must command respectful 
appreciation. If it gives France peace 
and security, it certainly has the 
external advantages of securing her 
from a retrograde foreign policy, 
from alliance with Ultramontane 
influences, and probably from the 
illusions of military glory, as well 
as the evils of military rule. France 
may, under its régime, undertake to 
develop her wealth and commerce, 
and may win her way to national 
glory by wholly different paths from 
those which ae has hitherto trod- 
den. And if so, her republic will 
be as welcome to Englishmen as we 
know, from the correspondence with 
Count Arnim, that it is likely to 
be to Prince Bismarck. 

There cannot be a greater contrast 
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than that between the state of par- 
ties in France and the state of par- 
ties in England, as regards the in- 
tensity of their hostility. In one 
country the antagonism . is strongly 
marked, and the triumph 8f Conser- 
vatism is to bend it to the promotion 
of the public welfare. In the other, 
the difficulty is to find the means 
of “ differentiating” party; and the 
triumph of Conservatism is simply 
to repress the utterances of extrava- 
vance and folly. We often hear that 
it is the business of an Opposition to 
invent a cry or a programme; but 
for once, necessity is not the mother 
of invention. The Liberal party, 
therefore, will for some time content 
itself with criticism, and trust to 
the chapter of accidents. And, ac- 
cording to Mr. Forster, no Opposition, 
however destitute of ‘policy or pro- 
eramme, need despair. He says that 
“a change of 5 per cent in 67 English 
constituencies would turn our pres- 
ent minority of 115 into a majority 
of 39, and a change of less than 
1900 votes throughout 34 boroughs 
would turn the whole majority of 
the Conservatives into a minority 
of 58.” Pending the construction of 
a policy, there are still the accidents 
of registration, the manceuvres of 
Taper and Tadpole, and the caprices 
of electors. Even if this odd five 
per cent eventually nod approval, 
and a majority once more welcomes 
Mr. Forster and his friends, there is 
stil], according to the same authority, 
the harassing reflection that money 
quickly made is very quickly spent,” 
There are not many public men 
of the present day who will consent 
to look at polities in this contracted 
spirit. Party disputes must have 
become very trivial indeed, before 
leading public men are heard to talk 
in that way. Mr. Forster, it is true, 
apologised for what is after all “a 
very foolish calculation; but it is 
precisely the same sort of calcula- 
tion with which the Conservatives 
used some time ago to comfort them- 
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selves.” Their calculation was, if 
we remember rightly, that although 
the smaller English boroughs de- 
clared against them by small majo- 
rities in 1868, Lancashire declared 
decisively in their favour ; and that, 
having regard to the prosperity, the 
enterprise, and the industry of that 
county, what Lancashire thinks 
and says to-day, England will think 
and say to-morrow. 

We do not in any wise gainsay 
the doctrine that party disputes at 
the present time are of an extremely 
superficial nature, although they 
have not yet degenerated into a mere 
question of five per cent. The Mi- 
nistry governs well, administers 
well, and legislates well; taking its 
acts all round, the greatest confi- 
dence is reposed in it and openl 
expressed ; in fact, the Admiralty 
is the only department which has 
been seriously impugned. And, 
in face of Ministerial successes, 
the Opposition is absolutely without 
a cry, a programme, or rival policy 
of any sort. Its differences are so 
marked that not even the expansive 
and elastic “ Liberal principles” will 
cover its straggling sects. At one end 
of the party Whiggism must be re- 
vived, for a Liberal pace is far too 
fast; at the other end sentimental 
Radicals denounce the Liberal creed 
as an imposture anda sham. Then 
come those Bourbons of Liberalism, 
the scientific politicians of the 
‘ Fortnightly Review,’ who, like the 
Count de Chambord, must be ac- 
cepted unconditionally, with their 
flag. To bridge the gulf between 
them, and enclose even the Home- 
Rulers within the precincts of the 
party, is now the work in hand, 
thrice fortunate if the odd five 
per cent in sixty constituencies 
will smile upon their union. There 
is no single subject upon which 
at present they are ripe to com- 
bine, except that they are all cf 
them eager, ready, prompt, and 
willing to bury Dissenters. This 
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they wil] do better than Conserva- 
tives, and in a truer spirit of religi- 
ous equality ; whether the Dissent- 
ers, as a body, place a high value 
on their projected services does not 
appear ; but there is something gro- 
tesque in the Liberal party rear- 
ranging themselves, and re-forming 
in the parish cemetery, around the 
graves of their former allies. 

The year which has passed since 
the opening of last session has 
certainly witnessed some improve- 
ment in the organisation of our 
opponents. At that time Mr. Glad- 
stone had suddenly retired from 
the leadership; the appointment 
of a successor had considerably agi- 
tated the ranks; and it was _per- 
haps at that moment that the 
effects of their overthrow were most 
keenly felt and conspicuously dis- 
played. But the new leader, both 
in and out of Parliament, has proved 
equal to the occasion; and as the 
strength of the party rallies round 
him, less and less is heard of the 
more vehement politicians behind 
him. The habit of deferring to a 
competent leader brings with it 
increasing sense of union; and al- 
thongh the price paid for it is the 
surrender of all that is objection- 
able in the demands of recent years, 
that is the necessity of the political 
position, the proof that a Conser- 
vative democracy condemns harum- 
scarum changes and reckless agi- 
tation. Although the Opposition 
is again a party in the sense of 
having recovered the germs and 
nucleus of organisation, its ranks 
are wofully attenuated. The Irish 
Liberals are admittedly lost to it ; 
and it is extremely doubtful how 
many of the extreme sections will 
consent to regard party discipline 
as superior to their principles. In 
the work of detailed criticism of 
administration, and in the enforced 
task of waiting for a policy, the Op- 
position may unite, for mutual re- 
crimination is no longer the fashion ; 
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but the followers fall away on vital 
questions, and set up independent 
standards of their own, “ We live,” 
exclaimed Mr. Forster, “ by enthu- 
siasm, by sifting public questions, 
by maturing public opinion.” For 
the present they will have enough 
to do in endeavouring to compose 
their own differences with their de- 
tached squadrons. That will task all 
Mr. Forster’s enthusiasm, at least as 
much as he can spare from discussing 
beforehand the possible measures of 
the Ministry. That course on the 
part of an Opposition leader has at 
least the merit of candour, and leaves 
nothing to complain of. Tories 
live by opposing sound, practical 
judgment and common-sense to the 
wild dictates of ill-regulated en- 
thusiasm; and declare theniselves 
ready to give legislative sanction to 
matured public opinion and to con- 
ciliate its co-operation. 

The object of a great Liberal de- 
monstration held at Sheffield, under 
the auspices of Lord Hartington 
himself in the middle of December, 
was in a bungling manner expressed 
to be “to promote co-operation and 
unity‘in the Liberal party in Shef- 
field, and to try whether the various 
sections of the party cannot be 
brought together in one common 
orgauisation; and, if such a union 
be possible, to create an organisation 
to bring back union into practical 
working and effect.” The gist of 
Lord Hartington’s speech was to re- 
commend fusion on terms of the 
moderate Liberals having it all 
their own way. There was no rea- 
son why they should refuse to unite 
with advanced Radicals, so far as 
they had purposes in common; it 
is far better that these latter should 
murmur with impatience to be led, 
than that the former should have to 
reproach themselves with rashness in 
execution. Freedom of opinion and 
of action is to be allowed in the ranks, 
but no one section is to take upon 
itself to revile another for being less 
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advanced. Even with regard to 
the Irish Liberals, or Home-Rulers, 
“upon all subjects where we can 
work together, their support will be 
cheerfully received.” 

It is impossible to infuse much 
life into a political party when that 
is all that can be said. The diffi- 
culty which oppresses every Liberal, 
whether before his constituents, in 
the press, or in general conversation, 
is to define the principles and creed 
of his party. It generally comes 
round to this, that Toryism is the 
stagnant water of politics, and that 
Liberalism is the clear and running 
stream of enlightened progress. If 
the first half of the proposition turns 
vut to be untrue—and the question 
is, How can a Conservative demo- 
cracy be more worthily and effici- 
ently led than by the men who 
called it into existence, and who 
have widened their policy and creed 
so as to include all classes ?—no 
Liberal can give a satisfactory rea- 
son for the faith that is in him. 
The name remains; and no doubt 
the name of Liberalism, as Lord 
Derby put it in one of his recent 
speeches at Edinburgh, was a 
very happy ‘device, whoever hit 
upon it—“ because, according to 
the construction the speaker puts 
upon it, it may signify anything or 
nothing.” It means different things 
at different times and in different 
places. On the continent of Europe 
a Liberal is “understood to be an 
opponent of priestly power and of 
the Roman Catholic Church ;” in 
England, the Ultramontanes have 
been, until the Home Rule move- 
ment set in, the strongest allies of 
the Liberal party. Liberalism can- 
not imply the principle of equality 
amongst religious sects, and of hos- 
tility to ecclesiastical establishments ; 
for only an uninfluential sect, repre- 
sented by the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ 
and the ‘ National Reform Union,’ 
decorates itself witit colours of that 
decided hue. Religious liberty is 
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the common ground of both parties ; 
religious equality is the tenet of 
neither, And as for civil liberty 
the sense of rescuing each indi 
vidual from needless restrictions of 
law, Liberalism in this country is 
fast becoming associated with the 
principle and practice of compulsion 
and despotic interference. On the 
question of compulsory attendance 
at schools which shall be supported 
by the State and confer a purely 
secular education, on the question 
of regulating public-houses, and on 
the question of freedom of contraci, 
Liberalism is gradually sliding into 
a system of open and compulsory 
interference with the relations of 
individual life—of increased restric- 
tions upon personal freedom. But 
meanwhile, whilst Liberals are di- 
vided upon questions involving 
these primary and essential prin- 
ciples of all government aud all 
society, they cannot be said as a 
party to have either principles or a 
policy ; they are at present in a fog, 
not knowing where they are and 
whither they are going; and the 
wisest counsel that can be given 
them is that of Lord Hartington, 
who desires to moderate the pace, 
and wait for a policy “ which shall 
be born of intelligent conviction, 
reflection, and reason.” 

As the Opposition is avowedly 
endeayouring to reconstruct itself 
by reviving what are called the old 
Whig principles —a term which 
conveys no definite meaning, but 
which is supposed to denote mo- 
deration and common-sense—it is 
difficult to raise any contention 
of political principle. Sir W. Har- 
court, who represents, if anything, 
the Hartington Whigs, admits this 
difficulty to the full. He says that 
the Ministry has determined to 
govern the country on Whig prin- 
ciples, but that, well-intentioned as 
it is, it fails to carry out those prin- 
ciples. Thus the issue is avowedly 
reduced to a mere question of ad- 
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ministrative and legislative skill 
between the Ins and the Outs. He 
instances the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act, and remarks that its operation 
is confined to urban populations of 
25,000 inhabitants, by which means 
Buckinghamshire is excluded from 
its benefits. ‘“ The country gentle- 
men, though very well pleased to 
deal with urban populations, dislike 
nothing so much as. meddling with 
rural preserves ; and therefore it is 
that, with respect to the reform of 
cottages as well as the attendance 
at schools, the rule which is applied 
to towns is relaxed as regards the 
country—not because it is wanted 
less, but because it is disliked more.” 
Then, after rendering as piquante 
as possible a résumé of stale taunts 
against the Government—a perform- 
ance which he calls vivisection— 
he proceeds to the autopsy of his 
friends. He can describe them in 
no better terms than a shattered 
and storm-tossed crew, cheered in 
their adversity by Lord Harting- 
ton’s wise and moderate counsels, 
Though he sneers at the purchase 
of Suez Canal shares with the 
coupons cut off, and says that they 
are valueless without a fleet, super- 
fluous with one (an observation in 
which, as usual, common-sense is 
sacrificed to antithesis), he never- 
theless admits that it has rendered 
conspicuous “the readiness, nay, 
eagerness of the British people to 
assert and maintain the legitimate 
influence and , Just interests of a 
great empire.” It is at least a 
strong reflection upon the manner 
in which the Government of which 
he was a member, and which was 
absolutely without a foreign policy, 
carried out these wonderful Whig 
principles, to say that “ there never 
was a time when a national and im- 
perial policy was more strenuously 
demanded by the sentiments and 
the sympathy of the people.” It 
is clear that if one wishes to see any 
vigorous exercise of political warfare, 
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we must resort to what the ‘ Times’ 
calls “ the party of impatient folly.” . 
Their utterances are as wild as ever, 
but the men who use them are every 
year men of less note; and at last 
agitation, once so threatening a force 
in English politics, seems likely to 
die out for want of agitators. The 
contrast between the proceedings on 
the platform and in the press dur- 
ing the recess of 1875 and the occur- 
rences of two years ago, is distressing 
from the journalist’s point of view, 
and betokens that dulness which 
is proverbially advantageous in a 
nation’s annals. 

A conference of the friends of the 
National Reform Union was held 
at Manchester, from which ‘there 
was a notable absence of the heads 
of the party; and that conference 
was the only sign of Radical life 
throughout the recess. Lord Gran- 


ville did not concur in some of its 
objects, and declined to be either a 


member orto attend. The “Whig” 
leaders were accordingly informed 
that they had never contributed in 
any degree to form public opinion, 
and as they would not lead, the 
followers must come to the front. 
The followers, however, as it seems 
to us, give forth a most uncertain 
sound. Mr. Trevelyan considers 
that the lowering of the county 
franchise should be the keystone 
of the Liberal policy. That is his 
specific, and of course if the ques- 
tion rises to the surface Mr, Tre- 
velyan will rise with it. Not so 
Mr. John Morley, who protests 
against beginning the edifice of 
Liberal reconstruction and achieve- 
ment with the keystone; more 
especially as it might, in his 
opinion, with equal propriety and 
probability become the keystone 
of the Tory edifice. The Liberal 
party must make it their business 
to put down drunkenness, they 
must reform the land system, and 
disendow and _ disestablish the 
Church. In furtherance of those 











subjects one speaker remarked that 
Liberals who had got any life in 
them must try and galvanise those 
who had none; a pleasant, operation 
for the lifeless ones, whose bhumilia- 
tion, if it lead to their desertion, would 
nevertheless, it was hoped, have the 
result of overawing the leaders into 
docility and submission. At a public 
meeting held a few hours afterwards 
by the same people, to applaud 
their own conference of the morn- 
ing, their fictitious enthusiasm came 
to a climax in this remarkable out- 
burst. “They had been told by 
Lord Hartington that the Liberals 
ought to show patience and modera- 
tion at present. But who were the 


leaders of the Liberal party? Was 
Lord Hartington? (*No.’) Was 
Mr. Forster? (‘No.’) Was Mr. 
Gladstone? (‘Yes; and John 
sright.”) These gentlemen were 
not their leaders. The real 


leaders of the Liberal party were 
those who had held the conference 
that day, and they repudiated any 
leader who would ask them to stand 
still.” 

When Liberalism is reduced to 
this sort of thing in the Free Trade 
fall of Manchester, no wonder that 
that celebrated building is the 
scene of successful Conservative de- 
monstrations, and that Lancashire 
has abjured the Liberal cause, Ac- 
cording to the lights of the confer- 
ence, Manchester “stoned the pro- 
phets,”—meaning thereby that first 
Mr. John Bright and afterwards 
Mr. Jacob Bright failed to win his 
election by the Manchester constit- 
uency. According to our view, it 
has become the scene of a mere 
carnival of political nonsense, a 
saturnalia of indescribable folly (of 
course in a parliamentary, not a per- 
sonal sense); but alas! says a poli- 
tical writer in the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review ’—himself an enthusiastic 
admirer of this conference, in which 
he took a prominent part, in Eng- 
land as well as everywhere else in 
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the world—political simpletons form 
the great majority. 

The whole proceedings were, not 
to put too fine a point upon it, be- 
neath contempt; but long after they 
were forgotten, a most threatening 
significance was assigned to them 
by an apparently well-informed 
writer in the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ 
who, in the extremity of the Liberal 
cause, has lent his gravity to the 
counsels of his party. From that 
beaten-out and elaborate article we 
learn that great expectations are 
inflating an extra - parliamentary 
movement; and that, thanks to the 
resistless movement of “ great eco- 
nomic forces and great spiritual 
forces,” the “Canutes of the two 
artificial parties” in Parliament will 
be overwhelmed by the waves of. 
progress which they rebuke. We 
hope that the English common- 
weaith and people will survive the 
current year in safety. A more 
alarming and menacing manifesto 
has seldom ushered in a new year; 
the Eastern question itself shrinks 
into insignificance compared with 
the explosive agencies working be- 
neath our feet. Advanced Radicals 
alone stand between lethargic con- 
stituencies and disorders, quite as 
mischievous in their consequences 
“as an occasional outburst of ‘ the 
red fool-fury of the Seine’;” and 
the future triumph of extreme poli- 
ticians is foreshadowed by the pro- 
ceedings of the National Reform 
Union. For although the Whig 
leaders, who are “ mere directors of 
party strategy in the House of Com- 
mons,” are not asked or expected to 
sanction the new programme of Free 
Land and Free Church, they are 
expected not to commit themselves 
against it, and to follow when the 
good time comes. And, what is far 
more to the purpose, though the 
conference was promoted by moder- 
ate Liberals, the most definite pro- 
positions were passed, in lieu of. 
certain cunningly-devised resolu- 
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tions which had been originally 
prepared “in the expectation of 
securing the Radicals without com- 
mitting the Whigs.” And that is 
declared to be typical of what would 
happen at any meeting of Liberals 
in England: they are all eager, 
every man of them, for a forward 
march. If so, the passage “ from 
sentimental Radicalism to scientific 
Liberalism,” which it is this writer’s 
mission to effect, has already been 
made; and we stand face to face 
with the new Liberal programme. 
It was with amusement as well as 
disappointinent that we recognised, 
after this sensational introduction, 
our old friend “Free Land, Free 
Labour, Free Schools, and Free 
Church,” once more amongst us— 
ushered in this time not by the 
‘worthy Mayor of Birmingham, but 
by a sponsor who certainly knows 
how to blow a flourish of trumpets, 
and who, as Mr. Chamberlain’s 
anonymous friend and admirer, 
knows where to find authority for 
his quotations. 

The ‘electoral machinery, it seems, 
must be reformed and connected 
with these well-considered aims of 
the National Reform Union. The 
present generation cares solely for 
material interests, which is due in 
great measure to the “ thin and un- 
fruitful quality of the suffrage ques- 
tion,’ which has been the chief 
element in their political instruc- 
tion. It would require all Mr. 
Heine’s penetration to detect any 
thing reasonable in that observa- 
tion. But the gist of the whole 
thing is that, whilst the ‘Times’ 
(December 16) told its readers 
“that the disestablishment of the 
Church will row be pursued by a 
compact and vigorous body of men 
with determined pertinacity,” the 
writer in the ‘ Fortnightly’ belongs 
himself to that compact and vigor- 
ous body, and thinks that even 
Taper and Tadpole would smile on 
the prospect of success, This article 
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is undoubtedly representative of 
some slight congeries of political 
sentiment or opinion, whichever it 
may be. Its exponents are here- 
after to be known as “scientific 
Liberals,” with a large following of 
sentimental Radicals at their backs. 
If they are as “compact and vigor- 
ous” as is given out, they will make 
a fine noise in the political world. 
They are not by any means to be 
mistaken for “the party of im- 
patient folly,” of whom the ‘ Times’ 
speaks. Their intellectual attitude 
to the generation to which they 
belong, to the Conservative de- 
mocracy which rules the country, 
is that of political seers, far in ad- 
vance of others, determined to pre- 
pare the popular mind and educate 
it up to their standard of wisdom. 
“Tf,” says Mr. Chamberlain, their 
redoubted leader, “I could dis- 
establish the Church to-morrow or 
to-night by holding up my little 
finger, I would keep my hand 
down.” The reason is, that not 
metely a wise policy must be pur- 
sued, but the popular mind must be 
prepared to recognise its wisdom 
and that of its projectors. It is no 
doubt a comfortable and abundant 
source of self-esteem cheaply secur- 
ed to be thus in advance of one’s 
fellow-men. There is no origi- 
nality required, for the schemes are 
as stale as anything in politics. 
No great knowledge or jndustry is 
required. Advanced opinions are 
their own justification. It is rarely 
that they are defended, even by 
scientific Liberals, on any other 
ground than that without them you 
cannot form a programme, unite the 
party, or have anything to agitate 
for. Yet the display of contempt 
for those who prefer to weigh the 
consequences of a given course of 
action, or of a_ given political 
achievement, is unbounded. Their 
leaders are “of the old pattern,” 
and will do as they are bid in due 
time—i. e., when the popular mind 
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is prepared, They are far better 
than politicians who will devise 
some facile measure in London, and 
then, according to the genuine arts 
of Liberal government, pass the 
word “to the local leaders to as- 
semble great meetings of the people, 
to shout for the new palladium, 
which is after all only a palladium 
of pinchbeck.” It is not every 
one who may presume to hoist the 
Birmingham flag. “ Non cuivis ho- 
minum” (as Sir W. Harcourt might 
say to his constituents, with a trans- 
lation appended) “ contingit adire 
Corinthum.” Unscientific Liberals, 
too, need the most careful training 
and the most watchful repression, 
or they will not fail to complicate 
a struggle which they are unable 
to forward. It appears that these 
well - meaning but unenlightened 
men have “higher gifts of sympa- 
thy than in the way of analysis ;” 

and they come rushing into the 
fray where they are not wanted, 
“with the fine chivalry of im- 
perfect knowledge,” uttering their 
“ fascinating commonplaces ” and 
absurdities, “ which are as helpful 
in our present struggle as would be 
the most charming ~ waltz by Gung’l 
in solving a quadratic equation.” 

A scientific Liberal is something 
like Gibbon’s early Christian—it 
is not in this world that he ‘seeks 
to be either useful or agreeable ; 
future generations will appreciate 
his wisdom. He is tempted to 
consider “to what extent, after all, 
Liberalism in Britain is more than 
skin deep.” It is at his own proper 
peril if he brings “ the wine of a too 
generous Liberalism to that ‘ Thy- 
estean banquet of clap - trap’ in 
which the souls of too many of our 
electors so greatly rejoice.” We do 
not attempt to refute any argu- 
ments of this writer, for none are 
advanced, and we can only present 
him with the shreds of his own arti- 
cle; we do not venture to denounce 
him, for we might peradventure be 








“stoning a prophet” unawares. 
We will content ourselves with 
quoting Sir W. Harcourt. “ The 
amateur manufacturers of pro- 
grammes are the common nuisance 
of parties. They are the charlatans 
of politics. Like the critics in 
‘ Lothair,’ they are recruited from 
the disappointed pretenders, the ne- 
glected doctrinaires, the hopeless 
failures of public life. There are 
plenty of these wiseacres about; the 
world is out of joint because it has 
had the good sense to treat their 
panaceas with just the amount of re- 
spect they deserve.” This passage 
can hardly be said by the most 
scientific Liberal to display “a 
higher gift of sympathy than in the- 
way of analysis;” neither does it 
exhibit the “fine chivalry ” or the 
“ fascinating commonplace” of im- 
erfect knowledge of his party. 
Fortunately for us, “the wine of a. 
too generous Liberalism” has never 
heated our imagination, disturbed 
our visions, or filled us with these 
disdainful and impracticable views 
of our fellow-men. But it does oc- 
cur to us, as a matter having some 
bearing upon politics, how is the 
Queen’s Government ever to be car- 
ried on, how are public affairs to be 
administered by any Government 
which rests upon the support of a 
party, the internal organisation of 
which is thus disclosed to us? What 
with Home-Rulers in Ireland, and 
scientific Liberals in England, not 
to mention other divisions, the Op- 
position, if it had the power, nin 
introduce into the country all the 
elements of political confusion. 
The Conservative democracy of 
England is no more likely or ready 
to be driven in that way than the 
Conservative democracy of France. 
We are quite prepared to believe 
that both those blustering sections 
of the Opposition, when they sur- 
vey their marvellous projects, “ stand 
aghast at their own moderation.” 
Each makes the attempt to ride 
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rough-shod over the two older par- 
ties in the State; but in truth neither 
of them is by itself of much import- 
ance in the present prospect of par- 
ties, except so far as it tends to 
complete the disruption of Lord 
Hartington’s followers, 

There are no signs of the Con- 
servative democracy being led away 
to prefer these men to their natural 
leaders. The Government, both 
by its decided home policy and 
its equally decided foreign policy, 
has won the approval of the great 
body of the nation; and working 
classes have nothing to gain from 
subverting an organisation which 
is the only guarantee for an orderly 
administration of public affairs. 

We have no wish to exaggerate 
the influence of those extreme poli- 
ticians in the Liberal ranks. <Ac- 
cording to Sir W. Harcourt, their 
extravagant confessions of faith 
would infallibly secure the rejection 
on every hustings of the candidates 
who should adopt them. But there 
can be no doubt that the section we 
allude to is an active and aspiring 
one, and the pretensions of the 
Liberal party as a candidate for 
power in this country must be 
weighed in reference to its capacity 
to secure united action in spite of 
it. So long as the main body of 
the Opposition is content, with oc- 
éasional swervings, to follow Lord 
Hartington and his colleagues, it 
will be able to perform its duties 
efficiently, to put its mark on legis- 
lation, and largely influence the 
policy of the country. If the two 
sections of Home-Rulers and scien- 
tific Liberals grow in number and 
importance, the Oppesition will be- 
come extinct as a political party; 
for it will divest itself of that which 
is the test of efficient existence, the 
capacity to take its turn in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. Those ex- 
citable men must be taught that 
the institutions of the country do 
not hang on the breath of their 


good pleasure ; nor is it for them to 


.direct the policy of the nation; yet 


if Mr. Forster’s five per cent of elec- 
tors waver, these men will command 
a high bidding. It is instructive to 
note how, in consequence of it, those 
who used to demand of a Tory Op- 
position to declare their policy, now 
denounce the absurdity of calling 
upon a political party for either 
programme orcry. They have dis- 
covered that the word programme 
is not even English, There is plenty 
of scope for statesmanship in the 
guidance of an Opposition; in fact, 
its post of leader is one of the most 
influential and enviable within the 
whole range of English politics. 
There is the conduct of the affairs of 
a great empire at home, in India, and 
the colonies, to criticise and aid in 
directing ; there is a vast amount of 
legislation to assist in moulding ; 
there are the affairs of England in 
foreign countries, no unimportant 
item, to be attended to and scruti- 
nised ; there is the duty of being 
prepared to undertake the Govern- 
ment when occasion demands, and 
of carrying on all the duties of Op- 
position subject to that responsibil- 
ity. The average life of Ministries 
is short, constituencies are fickle, 
the difference between a powerful 
majority and a helpless minority 
is, according to Mr. Forster, a mere 
matter of five per cent more cr less 
of electors in sixty constituencies ; 
and if, with all these calculations in 
their favour, the leaders of Opposition 
allow themselves to be coerced by 
their malcontent followers, they will 
prove their unfitness for the task of 
empire. There is no reason why 
Liberals should not “ rest and be 
thankful” when opportunity offers. 
They are constantly imputing to 
Tories unauthorised inroads into Ra- 
dical preserves; they might peace- 
fully retaliate by inaugurating for 
the second time a period of masterly 
inactivity. 


Lord Derby at Edinburgh made 
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some pertinent observations on the 
present distinction between parties, 
and on the spread of Conservatism 
amongst the working classes. With 
regard to the latter, they are the first 
to suffer from any social disturbance. 
“Popular politicians never gave 
any man better wages or a better 


‘house to live in, They may indeed 


profess to remove grievances of a 
kind such as law can deal with; but 
where are those grievances with us? 
What has become of them?” He 
then pointed out that nearly every- 
thing the working man consumes is 
free of taxation except tea, coffee, 
and iutoxicating liquors; and any 
exceptional legislation passed is 
generally in his favour, as for ex- 
ample in the Labour Laws, the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Acts, and the 
Truck Acts, Their class, moreover, 
is in possession of the utmost per- 
sonal liberty, greater than that of 
foreign aristocracies, and in posses- 
sion also of supreme political power. 
But a scientific Liberal would reply 
in this manner: True, but that 
only concerns their material in- 
terests, and they only care for their 
material interests, thanks to the 
“thin and unfruitful quality of the 
suffrage question.” Now they re- 
quire to be educated up to our stan- 
dard, and admire our mauipulation 
of the great economic and spiritual 
forces in their midst. The constit- 
uencies, however, have never shown 
any great liking for that political con- 
juring which consists in jumping 
into quart-bottles; and the chances 
of the Opposition being enabled to 
fulfil their present functions with 
efficiency, and pave the way for 
their eventual resumption of office, 
depend very much on the ability of 
their leaders to quell the inordinate 
self-assertion of their discontented 
followers. 

In presence of this dissolving 
view of anarchy and disorder, the 
Ministry month by month grows 
wtronger; and the conviction is 








spreading amongst the more reason- 
able men of both parties that it is 
the only alternative to a scene of 
unexampled confusion. Neither of 
the two impracticable sections of 
the opposition te which we have 
referred, makes any violent attack, or 
even seems to be radically discon- 
tented with the existing Cabinet. 
Their vituperation is chiefly reserved 
for their own leaders, Sir W. Har- 
court makes bitter complaint, as we 
have already mentioned, of the Ar- 
tisans’ Dwellings Act, that it does 
not successfully carry out Whig 
principles. Not so the scientific 
Liberals, They say (vide the ‘ Fort- 
nightly’) that *‘ neither of the two 
older parties has any final monopoly 
of breadth of view or skill of legis- 
lation ”—which, looking to the 
quarter from whence it €omes, is as 
handsome a compliment as could 
possibly be desired. Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself is quoted directly 
afterwards as if to give point to the 
admission. It is worth quoting, if 
only to refute his own observation, 
that a Conservative working man is 
an anomaly. He says, in reference 
to Mr. Cross’s Act,—* Self-govern- 
ment has almost infinite capacities 
for good, and those capacities have 
been recognised boldly and courage- 
ously by a Conservative Administra- 
tion. We owe it to Mr, Cross and 
Mr. Booth at the present time that 
we have a bill which, I do not hes- 
itate to say, is the most Radical 
measure which has been passed 
during the last twenty years. For 
the first time almost in the history 
of this country the claims of great 
communities have been recognised 
as superior to individual rights and 
the sacred rights of property. Once 
in a way, at all events, the health 
and the lives and the comfort and 
the happiness of the people are 
reckoned as something better worth | 
saving than the pecuniary interests 
of the landlord.” It must be re- 
membered that this bill was the 
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principal ‘bill of the session, and 
one to which Mr. Disraeli alluded 
as “caleulated to diminish the 
death-rate of a great nation,” and as 
an important part of his policy and 
system of legislation, Accordingly, 
it would seem that the Conservative 
working men, on this testimony 
alone, knew what they were about 
when they placed the present Min- 
isters in office. And Mr. Chamber- 
lain went on to specify blots upon 
the bill which had been introduced 
into it by the action of his own 
friends in the House of Commons, 
concluding,—* It is a fact that at 
the present time the Radical town of 
Birmingham, which is engaging in a 
gigantic enterprise under this Act, 
by. which we hope to give comfort- 
able dwellings and pure homes to 
40,000 of our artisan population, 
owes more to the enterprise and 
breadth of view of a Conservative 
Administration than it owes to the 
efforts of those who ought to have 
been its friends in the House of 
Commons.” 

It remains, therefore, for Lord 
Hartington to state the case against 
the Ministry ; for his own recalci- 
trant squadrons are too much at war 
with him to have any vituperative 
energy left for her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. Lord Hartington presses 
home upon the Ministers the charge 
that in opposition they had no 
policy except that of embarrassing 
and defeating the Government, and 
of exciting class jealousy and pre- 
jadice. The clergy, officers of the 
army, the legal profession, the 
licensed victuallers, and the general 
body of ratepayers, were all event- 
ually arrayed against the Govern- 
ment, and taught to look to the 
Conservatives for the redress of past 
grievances and for protection for 
the future. They have accordingly 
incurred obligations which it will 
be very difficult for them to meet. 
They cannot continue any opposi- 
tion to the Burials Bill; officers 
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will not be satisfied with “the 
wretched instalment of purchase 
which they have retrieved;” the 
publicans have only got an extra 
half hour; the farmers’ representa- 
tive resigns his seat in the Admin- 
istration; and the question of local 
taxation is not yet resolved. The 
enthusiasm with which the advent 
of the present ministry to office was 
received is coloured so deeply that 
Lord Hartington inclines to a literal 
acceptance of the phrase, that the 
sovereigu was expected to contain 
twenty-five shillings, and the quart 
three pints. And he looks forward 
to a reaction of popular anger-aris- 
ing from unsatisfied hopes and unre- 
deemed pledges. 

Most of us have heard prophecies 
to that effect before, and indeed at 
any time during the last two years, 
Those, however, who desire to see 
the continuance of a strong govern- 
ment in power, able from its par- 
liamentary position to make its 
authority respected both at home 
and abroad, need not at present suffer 
any misgivings. The extreme mem- 
bers of the party do not adopt Lord 
Hartington’s view. They think and 
say that the Government has given 
more or less satisfaction to the ten- 
ant-farmers, the trades-unions, and 
to the sanitary reformers. Nothing 
has occurred which places the Ad- 
ministration in antagonism to the 
popular feeling, to the conservative 
democracy which governs; but on 
two grave and important items of 
their policy their proceedings have 
been sharply denounced, And in 
all probability the new session 
will introduce more vigorous debat- 
ing than Parliament has witnessed 
for some time. Violent efforts have 
been made to find a vulnerable point 
in the matter of the Admiralty Cir- 
cular regarding fugitive slaves; but 
they will probably collapse, for the 
leaders of Opposition have them- 
selves issued circulars in their day. 


’ The character, moreover, of the 
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present Ministers in respect of 
their anti-slavery feeling, on the 
testimony of their own opponents, 
stands as high as that of any men 
who ever governed England. In 
the second place, to judge from 
an article in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ on the Suez Canal, writ- 
ten by no mean authority, the 
recent purchase of shares from the 
Khedive will be arraigned, and the 
wisdom and prudence of the trans- 
action severely denounced, In our 
judgment, no more satisfactory an- 
nouncement could have been made. 
The. transaction was a resolute at- 
tempt, in reversal of the spirit and 
acts of preceding Minigtries, to as- 
sert and maintain British interests 
abroad. It is important that the 
British people should give their 
final approval to it with their eyes 
thoroughly open to its character and 
consequences; and the best mode 
of effecting that result is by.a vigor- 
ous and hostile debate in the House 
of Commons, conducted by an Op- 
position who are not afraid of the 
consequences of their Gensure. We 
have not the smallest doubt that 
the Government will triumph over 
their critics; but a full parliament- 
ary discussion, which shall bring out 
both the strength and the weakness 
of the transaction, and shall make 
its policy clear to the country and 
to Europe, is essential to give to it 
its full force and meaning. 

The course adopted by Great 
Britain in regard to slavery and 
the slave-trade, has been to pro- 
hibit it absolutely within her own 
jurisdiction; but even then she 
never attempted to decree emanci- 
pation except on terms of compen- 
sation to the slave-owners, amount- 
ing to twenty millions sterling. 
She has induced other European 
nations to concur in that policy, 
and to declare slavery and the 
traffic of slaves illegal, and to pro- 
hibit it. She has numerous treaties 
on the subject to the same effect 





with former slave-holding powers ih 
the East, in Africa, and in South 
America, But although she bom- 
barded Algiers, rather than tolerate 
the slavery of Christians, in no case 
where she has failed to obtain a 
treaty, has she endeavoured to dic- 
tate to independent communities 
that they shall alter their municipal 
law to meet her views of justice and 
right. The result is that slavery is 
reduced to a local law ; but any Gov- 
ernment which chooses may incur 
the national disgrace of its contin- 
uance and is entitled to have its 
independence respected by anti-sla- 
very communities. It has never 
been the policy of this country to 
make a crusade against slave-holding 
nations and compel emancipation. 
We effect our object by treaty ; and 
where we fail, slavery continues, 
If we improperly seize either slaves 
or a slave-trading vessel, and it 
turns out that they belong to 
a nation which permits slavery, 
they are restored to their owners ; 
and the Consolidation Act, which 
was one of the last enactments of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, recognised 
and directed this practice. If, on 
the other hand, slaves escape from 
such nations, and voluntarily seek 
refuge in British territory, there is 
no authority capable of surrender- 
ing him. The case of a British 
man-of-war in the territorial waters 
of a slave-owning state, shows the 
difficulty of settling a rule which 
is accurately to adjust conflicting 
rights. No one would pretend 
that a Britisly man-of-war, so cir- 
cumstanced, may seize slaves on a 
friendly shore or in a friendly har- 
bour, and emancipate them, Nor 
may it entice them away from their 
lawful masters (lawful according to 
the law of the place) for that pur- 
pose. Either one or the other is 
a breach of good faith, afi act of 
aggression inconsistent with inter- 
national courtesy or comity. “ No 
one nation,” said Lord Stowell, “ has 
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a right to force its way to the libera- 
tion of Africa by trampling on the 
independence of other states; or 
to procure an eminent good by means 
that are unlawful; or to press for- 
ward to a great principle by break- 
ing through other great principles 
that stand in the way.” On the 
other hand, if a slave voluntarily 
escapes and obtains refuge on board 
the man-of-war, he is ipso facto 
free, and cannot be surrendered. 
At all events this country, at this 
stage of the history of the question, 
will not hear of a contrary doctrine ; 
whatever on an analogous subject 
might be the strict rule of inter- 
national law. The necessity of 
caution in allowing him to enter 
the ship is obvious, unless it is 
contended that in pursuance of an 
anti-slavery policy Great Britain is 
justified in openly infringing the 
laws of other countries. 

Professor Sheldon Amos instanced 
two objections to the Circular: (1) 
that it recognised slavery as the 
valid law of other countries, instead 
of treating it as an arbitrary and 
non-human command; (2) that 
although the position of a British 
man-of-war in a slave-holding port 
is one calling for scrupulous deli- 
cacy in the interchange of interna- 
tional relations, yet the Circular 
patronises slavery in its cautious 
regard for the interests of slave- 
owners. If the first objection is 
good for anything—if we are not 
bound to respect the law of pro- 
slavery communities—why should 
we have been at the trouble of 
making treaties with them? why 
should our Vice-Admiralty Courts 
regard slaves and slave-vessels be- 
longing to a pro-slavery nation as 
exempt from seizure? why should 
we have compensated our own colo- 
nial slave-owners? The second ob- 
jection i¢ involved in the first. The 
Circular does not patronise slavery ; 
it simply recognises that slavery is 
a legal institution of the country 
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by whose express or implied per- 
mission we have entered the port, 
and that while we remain we are 
bound to abstain from hostile 
demonstrations, The broad differ- 
ence between those who condemn 
and those who support this Cir- 
cular is as to the policy and jus- 
tice of entering upon a crusade 
against slave-holding nations in fa- 
vour of liberty, and of, per fas aut 
nefas, enticing their slaves away 
with a view to emancipation. Such 
a crusade would be an entire de- 
parture from our previous course 
with regard to this question. The 
alternative is, that if aggression of 
this kind is pot our policy, serupu- 
lous delicacy must be observed in 
avoiding that conflict of law and 
conflict of jurisdietion which tem- 
porarily ensue when a_ British 
man-of-war enters a slave-holding 
port. It is worth observing, also, 
in the words of the Circular, that 
British men-of-war, which have only 
a limited accommodation, are pri- 
marily intended for other purposes 
than as refugts for fugitive slaves. 
And the Liberal Consolidation Act 
of 1873 has repealed the provisions 
of the Tory Act of 1824, which re- 
ferred to their presence on board, 
and the mode of dealing with them. 

The first restriction, therefore, 
imposed by the Cireular is, that there 
must be some reasonable ground for 
so receiving a fugitive slave. The 
next is, that his retention is to 
endure only until he can be trans- 
ferred to some place where his newly- 
acquired liberty will be respected ; 
and thereafter he must, of course, 
like all other free men, shift for 
himself. Another restriction is im- 
posed by regard to the municipal 
laws of a friendly but slave-owning 
State within whose territorial waters 
her Majesty’s ship may lie. These 
laws recognise slavery and regulate 
it; and it is not for a Power which 
wishes to remain friendly to shelter 
within the limits of their territorial 
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jurisdiction those who violate those 
laws. Some strong reason should 
be shown for the extreme step of 
forcibly interfering with the ordi- 
nary course of law in a neigh- 
bouring and friendly country, espe- 
cially as that law is not proscribed 
by the law of nations, and cannot 
be regarded as an offence against 
it, except when it is forbidden by 
express convention. But whilst a 
fugitive is seeking to avoid, within 
the territorial waters of the country 
to which he belongs, the operation 
of the law under which he was 
born, and to which he is liable, com- 
manding officers of Her Majesty’s 
ships are nevertheless allowed to 
receive him if his life is endangered, 
and are directed to refuse any de- 
mand for his surrender. They are 
not even to entertain it, or to in- 
quire into the fugitive’s status in 
any way. They are to retain him 
till the danger is past. If a fugi- 
tive is. seeking to escape from sla- 
very on the ground that it is imposed 
upon him contrary to express con- 
vention with England, then the 
commanding ofticer is to receive him, 
and, in communication with the 
nearest British consular authority, 
is to inquire into the fact. If no 
infraction of the treaty rights ap- 
pears, the fugitive has no further 
right to remain; if, on the other 
hand, the fugitive has been kept as 
a slave contrary to express conven- 
tion, he is entitled to protection. 
Even the Secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society condescends to ex- 
press himself in a letter to the 
‘Times’ as satisfied with these in- 
structions, though he resorts to 
some verbal criticisms; as a result 
of which he declares that “it will 
be for the English people to demand 
that a new circular be issued, dis- 
tinctly affirming that, whether on 
the high seas or in territorial waters, 
the fugitive slave becomes free as 
soon as he gains the deck of a Brit- 
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ish ship.” No circular certainly is 
required for this purpose, and it 
would perhaps be Sena assumption 
that any circular was needed origi- 
nally. Neither that of the 31st 
July last, nor the one recently 
issued, appears to us to throw an 
great light on the subject. Muc 
is still left to the discretion of com- 
manding officers, and a simple direc- 
tion to exercise it with care and 
caution would probably have met 
the necessities and difficulties of the 
case. At all events, the slave is 
free as soon as he reaches the deck, 
but it is not in the power of com- 
manding officers to retain him for 
the rest of his natural life, or to 
prevent the status of slavery revert- 
ing to him the moment he returns 
where slavery is recognised by 
law. And so long as England 
does not proclaim a crusade against 
pro-slavery nations, and compel ac- * 
ceptance of her doctrines of liberty 
at the point of the sword, these del- 
icate questions of international re- 
lations belong to the science of law - 
and not to the domain of policy. It 
is impossible to suppose that this 
second Circular has been put forth 
by the Government + without the 
closest scrutiny, and the most care- 
ful consideration; and. we have no 
doubt that, when its provisions are 
weighed by the light of declared 
English policy and settled principles 
of international law, responsible 
statesmen, whatever course may be 
adopted by the orators of public 
meetings, will shrink from the task 
of rejecting them. 

Then, upon the other question, 
the purchase of the Canal shares, 
we have already in a previous issue 
discussed its moral, commercial, and 
political results. The article in the 
‘Edinburgh,’ to which allusion has 
been made, brings up a powerful 
artillery of minute details to show 
in the first place that, as a commer- 
cial investment, it is deplorable. 
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The writer has apparently been in- 
terested in the Canal and its projec- 
tors from the outset, and refers to 
an article of his own upon the 
subject in the same ‘Review,’ pub- 
lished twenty years ago. But so 
much has been written upon the 
subject in the last few weeks, that 
we cannot see that the Reviewer, 
able and well informed as he un- 
doubtedly is, has succeeded in 
throwing any new light on the sub- 
ject, or that he is successful in im- 
puting to popular writers, and even 
to Lord Derby himself, ignorance 
of the most fundamental principle 
of the establishment and position of 
the Company—viz., that it possesses 
no territorial sovereignty. If it 
had been a commercial investment 
pure and simple, we at once concede 
that it would have been indefen- 
sible. In the first place, as a nation 
heavily indebted, we have no money 
to invest; and it did not need 
of this ‘Review’ 


several pages 
to prove to us that if we were 


in want of an investment, the 
bonds, as preferential charges, would 
be a better speculation than the 
shares. Nor was any one blind to 
the circumstance than our claim on 
the Khedive for £200,000 a-year 
for the next nineteen years, was a 
claim on a debtor whose financial 
position is not as strong as we could 
wish. All that can be said in favour 
of the investment in a commercial 
point of view, is, that though we 
paid for it something in excess of 
the exact market value, it returns, 
after deducting all charges, on the 
authority of the Reviewer himself, 
4 per cent on the share capital ; and 
that there is no reason to suppose, 
looking to the increasing traffic and 
revenue, that we shall, in Lord 
Derby’s words, “ lose a penny by it 
in the end.” As the motives for 
concluding the bargain were not 
financial, that is a satisfactory posi- 
tion. It is quite true that, as every 
one was aware from the outset, the 
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“ Khedive’s right to 15 per cent 
of the profits as sovereign, and 
his other legal attributes of terri- 
torial sovereignty,” did not pass 
with the shares; every one who has 
attended to the subject knows per- 
fecly well (a point which the 
Reviewer has omitted) that not even 
a share in the freehold of the Canal 
has passed to the British Govern- 
ment—it is merely a share in a joint- 
stock enterprise carried on upon 
land which has been leased for a 
term of years, and which, at the 
expiration of the lease, reverts, 
Canal and all, to the Khedive. 
Upon this, the commercial aspect 
of the question, it may be well to 
observe that the Reviewer himself, 
though clear on the new transfer of 
territorial rights, has fallen into some 
confusion upon the subject of part- 
nership liabilities in an embarrassed 
concern having been assumed by a 
wealthy purchaser without inquiry. 
The Khedive was not a partner, 
nor had he partnership liabilities : 
he was the owner of shares on 
which nothing further was payable. 
If he was squeezed, as seems to 
have been the case, he was squeez- 
ed as Khedive, not as shareholder. 
And in like manner, if we have to 
disburse on account of the Canal, it 
will be not as shareholder, but as 
the owner of three-fourths of the 
vessels which use the transit to 
their own and the national advan- 
tage. The remark that the interests 
of the Goverament as shareholder 
are opposed to the interests of Gov- 
ernment as representative of ship- 
owners, appears to us the weakest 
portion of a powerful article. 

We also concede that stock-job- 
bing is not the proper business of 
an English Government, unless from 
over-ruling motives of political ex- 
pediency. The Reviewer himself-is 
“very far from saying that a very 
strong case of necessity or of public 
advantage may not be made out.” 
And that is the point in issue. 
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An interesting picture 1s drawn, 
in which the success of this stroke 
of policy abroad is attributed to the 
amused perception by other nations 
that England in her hurry had pur- 
chased what lawyers call a damnosa 
hereditas, and which the vulgar 
describe as a pig in a poke. In this 
country it seems that we were all 
in a fool’s paradise, “ because it was 
imagined that in purchasing these 
shares we had purchased more than 
the mere scrip, and were to stand 
to the Canal in the place of the 
Khedive ;” and Lord Derby him- 
self is credited with a like delusion. 
Pretermitting those observations, 
which were scarcely worthy of the 
Reviewer, he may be trusted to have 
pieced together all the political ob- 
jections of which the purchase is 
susceptible. They amount to this: 

“The supreme power,” he says, 
“over the Canal resides not in M, 
de Lesseps, nor in the shareholders, 
nor in the Khedive, but in the 
Sultan.” The whole concern is 
subject to foreign laws; and M. 
de Lesseps, for ten years from the 
opening of the Canal, is director and 
president, holding his authority, 
not from the shareholders, but 
by express grant from the Khe- 
dive. Whatever organic changes 
may be required in the constitution 
of the Company, can only be effected 
with the approval of the Egyptian 
Government. Until they are effect- 
ed, England, in respect of her pur- 
chase, is not sufficiently represented 
in the direction. We do not obtain 
any political rights whatever; for 
the Company claims none. We 
are in all respects, whether for peace 
or war, exactly as we were. As 
for securing the neutrality of the 
Canal, that was safe from the first. 
It is directed in the original con- 
cession that it should be “ perpet- 
ually open as a neutral passage to 
the merchant-ships of all nations, 
without any distinction whatsoever.” 
And when M. de Lesseps, in 1874, 
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resisting the new tariff of dues, 
sought to violate that principle and 
close the Canal, the Khedive, by 
instructions from the Porte, pro- 
tected that principle by force of 
arms, in the exercise of that politi- 
cal authority to which the Canal is 
subject. Moreover, “the French 
Government have honourably main- 
tained the neutrality of the Canal, 
and we are bound by principle and 
interest to do the same.” 

This is exactly what would have 
happened under a Liberal Ministry ; 
elaborate arguments for doing noth- 
ing. The whole article is typical 
of the worn-out Whig, with his 
love of figures and small details, 
his reverence for precedent, and his 
disgust at a new idea. The Suez 
Canal has been with him, for 
twenty years, an object of dislike ; 
it was condemned by Lord Palmer- 
ston; it ought to have been a failure. 
He is now called upon to contem- 
plate it as a brilliant success, as 
a highway in which all the world 
is interested, and England three- 
fourths as much as all the rest of 
the world put together. He can- 
not bring himself to believe that to 
redeem this Canal out of the hands 
of a company, from its dependence on 
foreign caprice, and to render it as free 
as the Straits of Gibraltar, has be- 
come a matter of high imperial policy ; 
and that anything which strength- 
ens our hands in future negotiations 
for that purpose is a clear national 
gain. The present Government, 
however, were convinced, and the 
nation thoroughly agreed with them, 
that, in Lord Derby’s words, “we 
are most interested in the Canal, 
since we use it more than all other 
nations put together. The main- 
tenance of this thoroughfare has 
become a capital question for us.’ 
They were aware of the “serious 
inconvenience of allowing the Khe- 
dive’s shares to be absorbed by 
foreigners,” and were determined, as 
Lord Derby told the French am 
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bassador, “to do our utmost not to 
let an undertaking on which our 
chief interests depend, be monopo- 
lised by foreigners.” The ultimate 
policy, considering that this is an 
international Canal, far too im- 
portant to the world to remain at 
the mercy either of a company or an 
individual, with no other guarantee 
of its neutrality than that which 
results from the control of the Porte, 
is to establish an international admi- 
nistration of it by all the maritime 
powers. Meanwhile, and until that 
can be effected, England will omit 
no opportunity of increasing its 
hold upon this important highway 
of communication. It has acted 
“so as to prevent a larger foreign 
influence from preponderating in a 
matter so important to us.” We 
do not want to force the decisions 
of the Company; “ what we have 
done is purely defensive.” 
It seems to us that that is all 
that need be said, and that it is a 
complete answer to the Reviewer's 
objections. The more embarrassed 
the Company, the more helpless the 
Khedive, the greater the necessity 
for England, both as a nation and as 
half proprietor, to step forward to 
secure the integrity of the Canal. 
The project has succeeded; but it 
may be beyond the powers of a pri- 
vate company continuously to work 
it. Twenty years ago, if England 
had thought it practicable, we have 
the high authority of the Reviewer 
himself for saying “that a British 
Minister would have been perfectly 
justified in proposing to Parliament 
that it should be executed by the 
nation for the benefit of the world.” 
What a British Minister failed to 
do with regard to the construction 
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of the Canal, he may yet have to do 
with regard to its maintenance and 
repairs. The precipitation which 
the article so loudly condemns was 
essential to success; and in the ab- 
sence of suddenness and secrecy, the 
price to be paid for the shares would 
have been indefinitely increased. 
No one now doubts that we should 
have, ab initio, taken an active 
part in this marvellous: work ; and 
that we must now, step by step, 
repair that error, until, failing M. 
de Lesseps and the Company, an 
international administration or other 
guarantee of the neutrality of the 
Canal is obtained. No one can sup- 
pose that by becoming half proprie- 
tor of the enterprise and its results, 
we have not increased our hold upon 
it, our right to defend its neutrality, 
our right to prevent its passing into 
foreign hands, And according to 
the Reviewer, whose words we quote 
with entire concurrence — “No 
policy can be regarded as safe, 
honourable, and consistent by the 
statesmen of this country, but 
that which consists in taking or 
giving the best security we can, 
that the freedom and neutrality of 
the Canal shall be invariably main- 
tained.” If our foreign affairs mean, 
in Mr. Disraeli’s language, the affairs 
of England in foreign countries, 
there are none which require more 
attention than those in Egypt, which 
relate to our means of transit to the 
East. The more we increase our in- 
terests and affairs in that corner of the 
world, the more attention we shall 
pay to them, and the more readily 
we shall acquire and maintain that 
influence and authority in the east 
of the Mediterranean which are es- 
sential to our existence as an empire 








